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THE PRICE OF FREYA. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





{FreyA,in the Scandinavian mythology, was the goddess of 
Youth and Hope. While she remained with the gods and fed 
them daily with her golden apples they were all-powerful: but 
when Wodin parted with heras the price for the building of 
Walhalla, they suddenly became weak and weary, and a shadow 
rested over the world. Walhalla was of no worth without 
Freya.) 

THE towers are strong and the towers are fair 

As they rise and gleam in the sunlit air, 

With bastion and battlement and spire 

Built for one rule and one desire; 

Fain would we enter there and sway, 
But the giant builder the door secures 

And mutters his price as he bars the way: 
“Give up Freya, and all is yours.” 


There in the citadel fancy built 
Are the riches of ages heaped and spilt; 
Diamonds ghtter and rubies gleam, 
And moon-like pearls front the pale moon-beani. 
Golden the roof and gold the floor; 
The glittering spler.dor wooes and lures: 
And the tempting voice repeats once more: 
“Give up Freya, and all is yours.” 


What! give up hope with its rainbow sheen, 
Give up the sparkle, the song, the jest, 

Thé vision of something dreamed, not seeti, 

Which is sweeter by far than the thing possessed ? 
The flowers of May and the roses of June, 

The sweet spring-breath of the April breeze, 
The dew of morn and the light of noon— 

When we give up Freya, must we give all these? 


But we give; and we enter the towers of pride, 
And we thread our gems and we count our gold; 
And we bid our hearts to be satisfied 
With so much to have'and so much to hold. 
But the smile is faded from the day; 
Our drink is bitter. our bread is stone— 
And amid the shadows we sit and say: 
“Nothing is worth with Freya gone.” 


»— 


A WOODLAND SPRING. 








BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





BENEATH the trees whose lisping brood 
With every breath of summer wake, 

And in the green aisles of the wood 
Suft music make, 


A sylvan deity her pool 

Of crystal water deep bas hid, 
Perpetually fresh and cool, 

The rocks amid. 


Gray, like a carpet, lies the moss, 
To shield from ragged stones her feet ; 
And for a roof the branches cross 
Above and meet. 


Birds in these rafters build and mate, 
And rear their feather-coated throng, 
And teach then, well to imitate 
Her happy song. 


Thither came I upon a time 
To rest me in the tranquil shade, 
Led by a brook whose limpid rhyme 
Its source betrayed. 


I watched these minstrels, pair by pair, 
Come to the fountain’s silver brink 
And, pausing first as if in prayer, 
Dip down and drink. 


They seemed to know the goddess who 
Presided o’er this woodland spring; 

And I, who longed to know her too, 
Bade them to sing. 


Then, as they sang, awhile I knelt 
Iu worship at ber sylvan shrine ; 
And even as I prayed I felt 
Her lips touch mine! 
New york crty. 





THE MYTH OF THE SHAH. 
BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN, 





A FALSEHOOD is simply termed a lie when applied to 
the fabrications of every-day life. If a school-boy is 
trounced for misrepresenting the truth his fault is not in 
common usage called a myth, but a lie. When, how- 
ever, misrepresentations and fabrications are related 
concerning exalted personages, it is the usage to honor 
such falsehoods with the more dignified name of myth; 
hence the word mythology, as applied to the fabulous 
deities and heroes of the ancient world. * While there 
may be an original germ of fact in some of those talee, 
yet it bas ultimately beccme so prodigiously exagger- 
ated as to assume the character and be to all intents and 
purposes a fabrication pure and simple. 

Now the tissue of falsehoods that have had the run of 
the American press concerning Nasr-ed-Deen Shab, 
the reigning monarch of Persia, is exactly of this na- 
ture. Owing to the exceedingly small grain of truth in 
these stories, and the high character of him about whom 
they cluster, we may speak of them collectively as the 
myth of the Shah. During his first visit to England the 
London Fun published a quaint caricature of a court 
ball. It was cleverly done in imitation of the bas-reliefs 
found at Nineveh; it purported to be an antique found 
in the neighborhood of Buckingham Palace, and repre- 
sented Queen Victoria waltzing with Nasr-ed-Deen Shah. 
Now at that time there was such an English Queen and 
such a Persian sovereign: but nosuch marble was found 
behind Buckingham Palace, and that Queen and that 
King did not waltz together at the court ball. This pre- 
cisely illustrates the myth of the Shah. There is such 
a Kitig, but the incidents and traits so persistently re- 
peated about him in our press have little or no founda- 
tion in fact. But because they are generally believed, 
and because mischief is caused by such belief, it is prop- 
er to give the matter a word of serious attention, pro- 
vided the public has a sufficient sense of justice to wish 
to hear the truth of the matter. 

The public has been treated ad nauseam to an account 
of the filthiness of bis Majesty’s habits and of the horror 
caused by his arrival at a foreign court. The facts are 
that on his first visit to Europe the ceremonial law of 
the Mohammedan religion, which ordains the prepara- 
tion of meats in prescribed ways, was followed to a cer- 
tain degree. Renewed contact with Europeans has, 
however, greatly modified these practices, which, in- 
deed, were never carried to the absurd degree pretended; 
while as to cleanliness, we are abie to state from 
personal observation that the Shah’s palace at Teheran 
is as clean as any European palace. In his personal 
habits he is obliged, according to the ceremonial law, if 
for no other reason, to perform frequent ablutions: The 
steam and plunge bath are daily indulged in by the Shah 
just like any other Persian gentleman. The Persians of 
middle and upper rank are quite as cleanly as Europeans 
on the Continent, altho it is possible they do not quite 
reach the vaunted purity of some Englishmen who 
carry a tub with them wherever they go. 

In this great Persian myth constant allusion is also 
made to the alleged bloody and truculent character of 
Nasr-ed-Deen Shab, when the actual facts are that no 
sovereign of more amiable disposition or intent to act 
justly has ever sat upon an Oriental throne. Possessing 
in his own dominions authority over life and death, no 
man ever showed so little inclination to abuse such 
power. Mistakes he may make, and doubtless has made, 
but not to do so would be more or lessthan human. En- 
lightened and humane, he allows the greatest liberality 
of speech in his dominiors, and bas likewise exhibited 
great tact in preserving harmony among the turbulent 
elements composing his people. One need not travel far 
out of Persia to tind Christian nations governed with 
less liberality. The amazing facility displayed in man- 
ufacturing these gtories about the Shah is shown by the 
statement published by a recent transient visitor to Per- 
sia that at every short distance along the public high- 
ways the traveler sees men built up alive in the walls 
and left there to die. This yarn was fished out of the 
early records and republished with additional details. 

Such barbarities Were once about as frequent in some 
Christian lands’ as they were in Eastern countries. But 
these cruel methods of punishment are not now employed 
in Persia, nor has this particular form of cruelty been 
practived there for many yéars. During my residence 





SEs 





in that country and my travels in various parts thereof, 
I never saw nor heard anything of the sort. What can 
we think of a writer making such statements? 

The journeys of Nasr-ed-Deen Shah to Europe have 
been inspired by a genuine patriotic desire on the part 
of one of the most intelligent and progressive of Asiatic 
monarchs to study the condition of foreign countries 
and borrow hints for the improvement of his own. 
There is the highest authority for stating this to be the 
purpose of the Shab’s present journey. Why such a 
praiseworthy personage should be made the subject of 
the jeers of the press, the butt of every witling who can 
handle a pen, the object of one of the most remarkable 
series of caricatures ever gathered about the name of an 
authentic individual, seems incomprehensible. There is 
much plausibility in the theory that in Europe at least 
these myths have been inspired and persistently reit- 
erated by the secret agents of a power that has no uncer- 
‘tain designs on Persia, and by means open or concealed 
is busy doing all that is possible to reduce the influence 
of one of the ablest monarchs of Central Asia and be- 
little the weight of England’s councils in that quarter. 
In Paris also, whose press cares for nothing less than the 
truth and where nothing is too respectable to escape the 
biting irony and wit of her humorists, it only needed 
some one to start the legends about the Shah to give 
them a perennial vogue. It isin Paris that an editor 
bad the brass to state over his own name that he hin.self 
experienced an adventure at Fontainebleau on the very 
day preceding, whose incidents may be found almost 
word for word in the far-famed fables of Bidpay. 

But why we in the United States should haye found it 
necessary to catch up and repeat and even to add to the 
nauseating and unfounded stories which compose the 
‘myth of Nasr-ed-Deen Shah is be yond comprehension. He 
is a friendly ally of our country; he has always extended 
a cordial welcome to our citizens, who have enjoyed 
more privileges in Persia and with less difficulties than 
in Turkey, Greece, Russia or China and until recently 
Japan. He is anxious to promotea trade between the 
two countries and has distinctly testified his good willin 
this direction. Why should we condesend to become the 
agents of the intriguing despots of Europe and make our 
press a means for persistently flinging ridicule or casting 
obloquy on the name of a friend and a most respectable, 
worthy and enterprising king. Surpassed in wise intent 
by no Oriental sovereign, why should he be singled out 
from the rulers of Asia to be made an object for such 
steady and contemptible attacks? Instead of consider- 
ing the tone of the American press on this subject funny, 
instead of considering it a fine example of a delicate 
vein of bumor that should be confined to cowboys and 
bullwhackers, we ought to regard it as one of the most 
disgraceful episodes in the history of a press which 
while combining the greatest energy, intelligence and 
ability has yet not rarely exhibited a lack of 1efinement 
that seems in thiscase an absence of common sense. 
Let us have an end of this Persian myth. 

New YORK CITY. 
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ON THE PROPOSED ABOLITION OF THE PLOT. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 








Ir was said of the romantic Muse in Germany—of the 
Pegasus, or winged horse of Uhland—that, like its col- 
league, the famous war-horse Bayard, it possessed all 
possible virtues and but one fault—that it was dead. 
It is in this decisive way that Mr. Howells and others 
deal with the plot in stories and dramas; they decline 
to argue the matter, but simply assert that the plot is 
dead. {f any one doubts the assertion they would, 
perhaps, still decline to argue the matter, and simply 
extend the assertion to any critic who differed from 
them, pointing out that he must be dead also, It may 
be so, since there may, no doubt, be room for such a 
possibility. ** Tyrawley and 1,” said Walpole’s old states- 
man, *‘ have heen dead these two years; but we don’t 
let anybody know it.” In the matter of literary criti- 
icism, however, the fact is just the other way. The 
critics who cling to the plot are not aware of their own 
demise ; but Mr. Howells has found it out. To find it 
out is justly to silence them ; for, as Charles Lamb says 
in his poem exemplifying ‘the lapidary style,” which 
the late Mr. Mellish never could abide : 


“It matters very little what Mellish said, 
Because he is dead.” 
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But if we grant for a moment, as a matter of argu- 
ment, that whatever yet speaks may be regarded, for 
controversial purposes, as being alive, it may be well 
enough pointed out, that, if plot is dead and only char- 
acters survive, then there is a curious divergence in this 
age between the course of literature and the course of 
science. If anything marks the science of the age it is 
that plotis everything. Museums were formerly collec- 


* tions of detached specimens, only classified for conven- 


ience under a few half-arbitrary divisions. One may 
still see such collections surviving, for instance, in that 
melancholy ball through which people pass, as rapidly 
as possible, to reach the modern theater known as the 
Boston Museum. But in all natural history museums of 
any pretensions, the individual specimen is subordinated 
to the whole. The great Agasriz collection at Harvard ig 
expressly named “Tne Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology.” Inthe Peabody Museum at Yale—-in which, as 
Charles Darwin told me, quoting Huxley, there is more 
to be learned than from all the museums of Europe— 
you are not shown the skeleton of a horse, and left with 
that knowledge, but you are shown every step in the 
development of the horse from the time when, in pre- 
historic periods, he was no larger than a fox and had 
five toes. In science, plot is not oaly not ignored, but 
it is almost everything; only it is not called plot, it is 
call-d evolution. 

And conversely, what is called evolution in science is 
called plot in fiction. Grant that character is first in 
importance, as it doubtless is, yet plot is the develop- 
ment of character. It is not enough to paint Arthur 
Dimmesdale, standing with his hand on his heart and 
despair in his eyes; to paint the hand anatomically cor- 
rect, the eyes deep in emotion; but we need to know 
what brought him there; what produced the strange 
combination, a Puritan Siint with a conscience wrung 
into distortion. Lear is not Lear, Hamlet not Hamlet, 
without a glimpse at the conditions that have made 
them what they are. With the worst villains of the 
play, we need, a3 Margaret Fuller profoundly said, to 
**hear the excuses wen make to themselves for their 
worthlessness.”” Now these conditions, these excuses, 
cons:itute the plot. 

It is easy enough to dismiss plot from the scene, if it 
means only a conundrum like that in **The Dead 
Secret,” or a series of riddles like the French detective 
novels. In these the story is all, there is no character 
worth unraveling; and when we have once got at the 
secret the book is thrown away. But where the plot is 
a profound study of the development of character, it 
can never be thrown away: and unless we have it, the 
character is not really studied. What we do at any 
given moment is largely the accumulated result of all 
previous acticn; and that action again comes largely 
from the action of those around us. ‘* We are all mem- 
bers one of another.” Just as we are all learning this 
in political economy, are we to drop it out of view in 
fiction? The thought or impulse that springs into mv 
mind or heart this instant has been largely molded by a 
hundred men and women. living or dead; if the novelist 
or the dramutist wishes to portray me, he must include 
them also. Otherwise the picture is as hopelessly de- 
tached and isolated as the figure in this sketch a young 
artist has just brought me from the seaside—a little boy 
standing at the center of a solitary rock fishing in the 
ocean; the whole vast sea around him, but not a living 
thing near him—not even a fish. 

We all find ourselves, as we come into mature society 
and tuke our part in life, surrounded by a net-work of 
event and incident, one-tenth public and nine-tenths 
private. If we have warm hearts and observant minds 
we are pretty sure to be entangled in this net-work. By 
middle life, every person who has seen much of the 
world is acquainted with secrets that would convulse the 
little circle around him, if told; and might easily 
eclipse all the novels,if the very complication of the 
matter did not forbid utterance. As no painter, it is 
said, ever dared paint the sunset as bright as it often is, 
so the most thrilling novelist understates the mystery 
and entanglement in the actual world around him. If 
he is cautious, he may well say, as the Duke of Welling- 
ton is said to have remarked when meditating his auto- 
biography: ‘‘ I should like to speak the truth; but if Ido, 
I shall be torn in pieces.” If our realists would say 
frankly: ‘‘We should like to draw plots such as we 
have actually known; but we dare not do it, let us 
therefore abolish the plot,” their position would be far 
more intelligible. Miss Alcott’s heroine, in writing her 
first stories, finds with surprise that all the things she 
has taken straight from real life are received with 
incredulity; and only those drawn wholly from her in- 
ternal consciousness are believed at all. Life goes so 
much beyond fiction that those who are brought up 
mainly on fiction are more apt to encounter something 
in life which eclipses it than something which seems 
tame in comparison. And, on the other hand, when we 
put real events into the form of fiction, they seem over- 
wrought and improbable. 

Much of this applies, of course, to character as well 
as to plot. The seeming contradictions in the character 
of Hamlet, over which the critics have wrangled fora 
century or two, are not really so great or improbable as 
those to be found in many youths who pass for common- 
place; and that man’s experience is limited who has not 





encountered, in his time, women of more *‘ infinite vari- 
ety” than Shakespeare’s Cleopatra. Character in real 
life is a far more absorbing study than character in _fic- 
tion; but when it comes to plot, fiction is nowhere in 
comparison. Toss askein of thread into the sea, aud with- 
in twenty-four hours the waves and the floating seaweed 
will have tangled it into a knot more perplexing than 
the utmost effort of your hands can weave; and so the 
complex plots of life are wound bv the currents of life 
itself, not by the romancers. [f life thus provides them, 
they are a part of life, and must not be omitted when there 
is a pretense at its delineation. I once heard aneloquent 
preacher (W. H. Channing) express the opinion that 
we should spend a considerable part of eternity in unrav- 
eling the strange history of one another’s lives. It 
might be easy, perhaps, to devise more profitable ways 
of spending eternity; but there is no doubt that the pur- 
suit he proposes, if we undertook it. would occupy a 
gool many ages of that period. It would be necessary, 
however, to stipulate that none of it should be given to 
us in the form of autobiography, since we have altogeth- 
er too much of that offered to us in this life. To make 
our friends really interesting, we must be allowed to 
explore their secrets in spite of them, and perhaps 
against their direct opposition. 

Of course we all view this drama of life around us 
through a medium varying with our temperaments. 
Heine says that he once went to see the thrilling tragedy 
of ‘‘La Tour de Nesle,” in Paris, and sat behind a lady who 
wore a large hat of rose-red gauze. The hat obstructed 
his whole view of the stage; he saw the play only 
through it, and all the horror of the tragedy was trans- 
formed by the most cheerful roselight. Some of us are 
happy to have this rose-tinted veil in our temperaments; 
but the plot and the tragedy arethere. ‘‘ The inrocent,” 
says Goethe, speaking of life, ‘‘enjoy the story.” They 
should be permitted to enjoy it, which they cannot 
do unless they have it. Grant that character is the im- 
portant thing; but character will soon dwindle and its 
delineation grow less and less interesting, if we detach 
it from life. We are all but coral-insects or sea-anemones 
forming a part of one great joint life, and we die and 
dry up if we are torn from the reef where we belong. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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THE WESTMINSTER STANDARDS. 
“I 

THE DIFFICULTY. 








BY PROF, CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D, 





THE difficulty with the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States at the present time is tbat ministry and 
people have drifted away from the Westminster Stand- 
ards. This drift is very plain to any one who will un- 
dertake to measure the doctrines and practices of the 
leading divines of the present day with the doctrines of 
tha Westminster divines. But the number of theolo- 
gians who have any real acquaintance with the West- 
minster divines may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, The ministry look at the Westminster symbols 
through the glasses of the dogmatic systems that they 
have been taught in the theological seminaries, and 
their real standard of orthodoxy is their teachers in 
theology. Tne people, as a rule, either follow their 
ministers or do not care to think about theological 
problems. 

1. In former times the ministers used to expoand the 
Confession of Faith to their people and systematic in- 
struction was given to the children in the Shorter Cate- 
chism; but at the present time there is little of this 
work done in the churches. Hence it is that the people 
lack that systematic training in the doctrines of the 
Presbyterian Church that is necessary to enable them to 
subscribe intelligently to the Wesminster symbols. It 
is generally understood that this is not required of the 
people, and consequently it has come to pass that the 
Presbyterian people, as a people, no longer adhere to the 
Westminster Confession. They do not understand its 
hard doctrines, they do not know of them, and when 
their attention is called to them they are astonished at 
them and troubled with them. The people are calling 
for relief ! 

2. The difficulty is increased in those who are candi- 
dates for elders and deacons. It is necessary that these 
office-bearers should subscribe to the Weatminster Con- 
fession. Many of them have little knowledge of the 
Confession until they are chosen by the people for these 
offices. They then examine the doctrines to which they 
are asked to subscribe with amazement, and many of 
them are troubled with doctrines and expressions that 
are uufamiliar to them. Their scruples may ordinarily 
be overcome by the counsels of their pastors. But large 
numbers who have the gifts and qualitications and seem 
to have the call of God to the offices of deacon and elder 
are debarred from these offices by the hard doctrines and 
severe expressions of the Confession of Faith. In Scot- 
land the elders have long been demanding release from 
the terms of subscription, and the Established Church 
has the matter now under consideration. Presbyterian 
elders and deacons in the United States are calling tor 
relief. : 

8. The Church depends largely upon the trained young 





men of the colleges for its supply of ministers. It has 
been evident for a long time that this source of supply 
is inadequate. The number is too small and the quality 
of the students is not equal to the demands of the 
Church. The Presbyterian Church for some years has 
been obliged to fill the ranks of its ministry very largely 
by recruits from other denominations. The radical dif- 
ficulty with the young men in colleges is subscription to 
the Westminster Standards. When the call to the min- 
istry is urged upon them, they are confronted with the 
question whether they can sincerely adopt the West- 
minster Confession and assume the ordination vows of 
a Presbyterian minister. They have not been instructed 
in the Confession and Catechisms. The doctrines are 
strange and bard tothem, They shrink from entering 
upon a path of study that will lead them to such obliga- 
tions. Young men of the best quality are bigh-spirited; 
they think for themselves and are not willing to accept 
anything on trust. They love their freedom and are de- 
termined that they will have liberty of investigation, 
Toey hesitate to become candidates in a Church which 
seems to them to compel men to an iron-clad creed and 
to discourage theological research and Christian liberty, 
Toe young men in Presbyterian colleges who are looking 
forward to the ministry are calling for relief. 

4, Theological students who have entered upon their 
course of study in preparation for the ministty are in- 
volved in the intricate discussions of Christian Theology, 
They are brought face to face with all the difficulties 
and objections. They learn how hard the doctrines are 
and how difficult they are to explain, They see the vast 
advance that has been made in Biblical Theology and 
Historical Theology, and the pumerous improvements 
that have been made in Practical Theology. The ques- 
tion is forced upon them, Why should Dogmatic The- 
ology remain stationary? Why should the Westminster 
divines revise the XXXIX Articles of the Caurch of 
England and make a new creed that should keep the 
Presbyterian Church in bondage for two hundred and 
fifty years? Tuey know the dogmatic systems of tie- 
ology far better than they know the Westminster sym- 
bo!s, for they have been thuroughly drilled in the sys. 
tems of the theologians; but all they know of the West 
minster system is such part of it as has been used to 
buttress the systems they have been taught. When now 
they come to examine the Westminster symbols with 
a view to licensure and ordination they stumble at 
their unfamiliar expressions and hesitate to enter the 
Church that enforces subscription to thems. There can 
he little doubt thata considerable percentage of Presby- 
terian young men after they have been trained in Pres- 
byterian theological seminaries turn away from the 
Presbyterian ministry and either go into other denomi- 
uations where greater liberty is allowed or else abandon 
the ministry altogether. Presbyterian theological ste 
dents ask for relief. 

5. The ministry of the Presbyterian Church do not 
find their subscription vows an easy yoke. Tne difficul- 
ties that have confronted them in college and seminary 
do not decrease; they rather increase in number and 
complexity. The ministers are tcoubdled also by the 
difficulties of their people and office-bearers which they 
cannot remove. They are unable to preach the doctrines 
of the Standards because the people will not listen to 
them. If they persist tney are politely requested to re- 
tire from their charges. They preach no longer the 
hard doctrines of the Standards; they preach the Scrip- 
tures or else sermons for the times. The experience of 
a Presbyterian minister does not bring him closer to the 
Standards of his Church, but rather i: creases his differ- 
ence from them. 

The troubled minister seeks relief in s: seral ways. He 
studies the dogmatic system; he renews his course in 
systematic theology. This gives relief to few; it ordi- 
narily increases the perplexities. Many seek comfort in 
the line of battle for the faith; apologetics is the favorite 
study. They think that they are doing God service by 
battling against Science, Philosophy, Socialism, Biblical 
Criticism and the New Theology. Oshers give up d0g- 
matics and apologetics with disgust, and bury themselves 
in the devotional study of the Scriptures and consume 
their energies in practical Christian work, But it 18 
useless to turn away from the doctrines of the Confes- 
sion; they are the standards of the denomination to which 
the minister subscribes, and he must from time to time 
measure his conformity with them. The question will 
press itself upon him whether he can honestly subscribe 
or not. There can be little doubt that some of the 
noblest of the Presbyterian ministry, men with tender 
consciences, with noble ideals and with manly courage 
and honesty, are departing from the Presbyterian 
Church: and their place is supplied by men of less ten- 
der consciences and with fewer scruples, who come 
from other denominations. Certainly subscription to 
the Westminster Confession does not gain by such ex- 
changes, 

Most troubled consciences, however, relieve thems 
by the terms of sub:cription. Taese do not bind them 
to the whole doctrine of the Confession or to every state- 
ment of the Confession, but only to the “‘ system of doc- 
trine taught in Holy Scriptures”; ‘‘ the essential me 
necessary articles.” There is room in the terms of sud- 
scription for great difference of opinion. It is a 
plain what the. Adopting Act and the Presbyteria 
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Church in its official utterances mean bythem. It is the 
Westminster system as a system, the articles essential 
and necessary to the Westminster system, to which the 
Presbyterian Church requires subscription. But many 
ultra-conservatives take refuge in Dr. Charles Hodge’s 
opinion that they subscribe to the Reformed or Calvinistic 
system, and think that so long as they adhere to the five 
points of Calvinism they may hold contra-confessional 
siews of the authority of the Scriptures, teach the premil- 
Jenarian errors and neglect the great principles of Puri- 
tanism that make up the body of the Confession of Faith. 
There are others who think that they may hold to the 
Confession as to substance of doctrine—that 1s, virtually, 
what they themselves think is the substance of Christi- 
anity in it. There are still others who think that the 
terms of subscription only require adhesion to the West- 
minster Confession so far as it agrees with the Scriptures, 
avd hence do not hesitate to reject the statements of th: 
Confession when they think that the Scriptures are not 
in accord with them. By such loose and various inter- 
pretations of the terms of subscription many Presby- 
terian ministers remain in the Church, taking the liberty 
to differ from the Confession wherever it suits them to 
differ. Certainly the authority of the Westminster Con- 
fession does not gain by such subscription as this. It 
works confusion and disorder, and many thinking min- 
isters on this very account desire relief from the inevita- 
ble chaos if such irregular subscription is to continue in 
the Church. 

6 But all these demands for relief are superficial com- 
pared with those that are now to be mentioned. The 
Presbyterian Church is at an angle with the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith. This could be shown in detail 
if we had space, but we have room only for a few char- 
acteristic specimens. 

Modern dogmaticians have led the Presbyterian 
Church into contra-confessional views of the Scriptures 
and consequently there is aconflict between the common 
doctrine of the Bible and biblical criticism. The bibli- 
cal critics in the Presbyterian Church adhere to the 
Westminster doctrines of the Bible, so far as I know, 
without any reservation whatever. They believe that 
“theauthority of the Holy Scripture, for which it o ught 
to be believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testi- 
mony of any man or Church, but wholly upon God (who is 
truth itself), the author thereof; and therefore it is to be 
received, because it is the word of God.” 

But the common view is that the authority of the 
Scriptures depends upon the testimony of the early 
Charch and upon the authorship of inspired men; and so 

canonicity depends upon questions of human testimony 
and human authorship. Thisis the reason cf the out- 
cry against the higher criticism by those who held to 
these contra confessional theories. This contra-confes- 
sional doctrine is against the terms of subscription in 
their most liberal interpretation, for it not only sins 
agiinst the Westminster system, but the very base of 
that system, the formal principle of the Protestant 
Reformation. This contra-confessional theory of the 
Scriptures seems to have possession of the minds of the 
majority of the Church and they endeavor to interpret 
the Confession in an unhistorical sense to correspond 
with their theories. But the Reformers and Westmin- 
ster divines were so agreed against this theory that no 
relief is possible by misinterpretations. Biblical critics 
will not much longer tolerate persecution on the part of 
a contra-confessional majority, and will hesitate to 
give them relief by a revision of the Westminster doc- 
trine of the Scriptures. 

1. In the present generation the old conflict between 
Calvinism and Arminianism has passed away from the 
pulpit and the home, and is confined to the schools and 
clubs. Slowly but surely the more humanitarian views 
of the Arminians have entered the Presbyterian Church 
and even the ministry. Here is the chief practical pres- 
sure in favor of revision at the present time. The move- 
ment for revision of the third chapter begins in the same 
sections where the Cumberland Presbyterians were 
troubled less than a century ago, and on account of 
which they separated from the Presbyterian Churcb. 
There can be no doubt that Arminian and semi-Armin- 

1an views are largely represented among the people of 
the Presbyterian churches. Not a few ministers agree 
with their people in these matters. There can be no 
doubt that these views are excluded by the terms of sub- 
scription, and those holding them are in need of relief. 

8. The doctrine of the Church and the sacraments in 
the Westminster Confession is as high as the doctrine 
contained in the Episcopal Prayer-book; and yet it is 
probable that the majority of Presbyterian ministers en- 
tertain low views of the Church and sacraments, and 
are out of harmony with the Standards. Many of them 
feel the need of relief at this point. 

9. Premillenarians deny that the Church is the Kingdom 
of Christ and that Christ is now enthroned as King over 
his Kingdom. They claim that there are two resurrec- 
tions and two judgments separated by a thousand years 
Instead of the one ultimate resurrection and judgment 
of the Standards. These are errors that strike at the 

estminster system of eschatology and of the doctrine 
of the Church, Many Premillenarians realize the diffi-. 
culty here and seek relief. 

10. There are grave difficulties in the minds of many 
at the present time with regard to the future life. Dr. 





Archibald Alexander and his pupil, Charles Hodge, led 
the Presbyterian Church to reject the Westminster doc- 
trine of ‘‘ elect infants’ and to teach the universal salva- 
tion of infants; but neither of these divines give us any 
information how all infants are to be saved in harmony 
with the Westminster order of salvation. The West- 
minster system expressly excludes the salvation of the 
heathen, and asserts that 


‘‘They who have never heard the Gospel know not Jesus 
Christ, and believe not in him, cannot be snved, be they 
never so diligent to frame their lives according to the light 
of Nature, or the laws of that religion which they profess : 
neither is there salvation in any other, but in Christ alone, 
who is the Savicur only of his body the Church.” 


And yet there are few Presbyterians who do not recog- 
nize that at least some of the heathen are saved, while 
they confess that they do not see how to construct the 
doctrine of their salvation in accordance with the order 
of salvation laid down in the Westminster system, if 
that order is confined to thislife. [here are other Pres- 
byterian ministers who look for relief in the unfolding 
of redemption in the middle state, or think that there is 
comfort in the doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked. 
What right have those who have already departed from 
the Westminster system, asfaras the universal salva- 
tion of infants and the salvation of some of the heathen, 
to set up the bars against further differences and addi- 
tional relief from the hard doctrine of everlasting pun- 
ishment to vast multitudes of our race? The word of 
the apostle should be heeded: ‘‘ Wherefore art thou 
without excuse, O man, whosoever thou art, that judg- 
est; for wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest 
thyself; for thou that judgest dost the same things.” 

It would not be difficult to point out other departures 
from the Westminster system. We have given a suffi- 
cient number of examples to show that there is a deep 
and irrepressible demand for relief throughout the Pres- 
byterian Church. There are many of the people, of the 
elders and deacons as well as the ministers, who find the 
Westminster Confession a heavy burden for their con- 
sciences. The Conservatives are in as great trouble as 
the Progressives. Each party naturally thinks its de- 
partures innocent and tolerable however perilous and 
intolerable they may seem to others. On all sides, in all 
parties, the cry for relief is spreading. 

What measures of relief may be practicable is a more 
difficult question, to which we shall direct our attention 
in our next article. 
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A NEw, and clever, and disappointing book, ‘‘Clement 
Ker,” by George Fleming (Arrowsmith) raises that old 
problem—the treatment of the supernatural in fiction. 
As to this particular novel, it is almost as good as.a suc- 
cess, because you are puzzled and excited to the end; 
and if, at the end, you find yourself more puzzled than 
ever, and quite dissatisfied, still you have had the pleas- 
ures of anticipation. Moreover, a new kind of super- 
natural horror is aimed at; there is, at least, an effort to 
cause ‘‘a new kind of shiver,” and, tho the reader is like 
the boy in the nursery tale, and never does really learn 
to shudder, still he is always expecting to shudder, and 
thatis something. The story is too long; and its good 
ideas—the lonely, accursed house of an evil race, in the 
solitudes of the Upper Tweed, the strange moss with its 
unseen floating tenant, the horror that stirs within the 
ruinous walls, the melancholy malevolence of the cen- 
tral character—all these lose by being dwelt upon, and 
explode when they are not explained. : 

lt is a truism that the supernatural in fiction should, 
as a general rule, be left in the vague. You may describe 
a ghost with all the most hideous features that fancy 
can suggest—saucer eyes, red staring hair, a forked tail, 
and what you please—but the reader only laughs. It is 
wiser to make as if you were going to describe him, and 
then break off, exclaiming, ‘‘But no! No pen can de- 
scribe, no memory, thank Heaven, can recal], the hor- 
ror of that hour!’ So writers, asa rule, prefer to leave 
their terror (usually, as in ‘‘Clement Ker,” styled “‘The 
Thing”) entirely in the dark, and tothe frightened fancy 
of the student. So, on the whole, the treatment of the 
supernaturally terrible in fiction is achieved in two 
ways, either by actual description, or by adroit sugges- 
tion, the author saying, like cabmen, “I leave it to 
yourself, sir.” There are dangers in both methods. The 
description, if attempted, is usually overdone and in- 
credible; the suggestion is apt to prepare us too anxiously 
for something that never becomes real, and to leave us 
disappointed. 

Examples of both methods may be selected from poe- 
try and prose. The examples in verse are rare enough; 
the first and best that occurs in the way of suggestion is, 
of course, the mysterious lady in Christabel. 

“She was most beautiful to see. 
Like a lady from a far couptrie.” 
Who was she? What did she want? Whence did she 
come? What was the horror she revealed to the night 
in the bower of Christabel ? 





“Then drawing in her breath aloud 

Like one that shuddered, she unbound 

The cincture from beneath her breast. 

Her silken robe and inner vest 

Dropt to ber feet, and fuli in view 

Behold her breast and half her side— 

A sight to dream of, not to tell; 

And she is to sleep by Christabel.” 
And then what do her words mean: 

“Thou knowest to-night, and wilt know it to-morrow, 
This mark of my shame, this seal of my sorrow.” 
What was it—the “‘ sight to dream of, not to tell ”? 
Coleridge never did tell, and, tho he said he knew, 
Wordsworth thought he did not know. He raised a 
spirit that he had not thespell to lay. In the Paradise 
of Poets has he discovered the secret? We only know 
that the mischief, whatever it may have been, was 
wrought. 
“Osorrow and shame! Can this be she— 
The lady who knelt at the old oak tree? 


A star hath set, a star hath risen, 
O Geraldine, since arms of thine 
Have been the lovely lady’s prison. 
O Geraldine, one hour was thine.” 

If Coleridge knew, why did he never tell? And yet 
he maintains that *‘in the very first conception of the 
tale,I have the whole present to my mind, with the 
wholeness no less than with the liveliness of a vision,” 
and he expected to finish the three remaining parts 
within the year. The year was 1816, the poem was be- 
gun in 1797, and finished, as far as it goes, in 1800. If 
Coleridge ever knew what he meant, he had time to for- 
get. The chances are that his indolence, or his forget- 
fulness, was the making of ‘‘ Christabel,” which remains 
a masterpiece of supernatural suggestion. For descrip- 
tion it suffices to read the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner.” These 
marvels, truly, are speciosa miracula, and, unlike 
Southey, we believe as we read. ‘: You have selected a 
passage fertile im unmeaning miracles,” Lamb wrote to 
Southey (1798), ‘* but have passed by fifty passages as mi- 
raculous as the miracles they celebrate.” Lamb appears to 
have been almost alone in appreciatiug this masterpiece of 
supernatural description. Coleridge himself shrank 
from his own wonders, and wanted to cali the piece ‘‘ A 
Poet’s Reverie.” ‘It is as badas Bottom the weaver’s 
declaration that he is not a lion, but only the scenical 
representation of a lion. What new idea is gained by 
this title but one subversive of all credit—which the tale 
should force upon us—of its truth.”” Lamb himself was 
forced, by the temper of the time, to declare that he 
‘* disliked all the miraculous part of it,” as if 1t were not 
oll miraculous! Wordsworth wanted the mariner * to 
have a character and a profession,” perhaps would have 
liked him to be a gardener, or a butler, with ‘‘ an excel- 
lent character!” In fact, the love of the supernatural 
was then at so low an ebb that a certain Mr. Vanhall 
‘*went to sleep while the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ was read- 
ing,” and the book was mainly bought by sea-faring 
men, deceived by the title, and supposing that the “* An- 
cient Mariner” was a nautical treatise. 

In verse, then, Coleridge succeeds with the supernat- 
ural, both by way of description in detail and of sugges- 
tion. If you wish to see a failure, try the ghost, the 
moral but not affable ghost, in Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Laoda- 
mia.” It is blasphemy to ask the question—but is the 
ghost in Hamlet quite a success? Do we not see and 
hear a little too much of him? Macbeth’sairy and view- 
less dagger is really much more successful by way of 
suggestion. The stage makes a ghost visible and famil- 
iar, and this is one great danger of the supernatural in 
art. Itis apt to insist on being too conspicuous. Did 
the ghost of Darius, in Auschylus, frighten the Atheni- 
ans? Probably they smiled at the imperial specter. 
There is more discretion in Ceesar’s ghost. 

* I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 

That shapes this monstrous apparition,” 
say3 Brutus, and he lays no very great stress on the brief 
visit of the appearance. For want of this discretion, 
Alexandre Dumas’s ghosts, as in ‘“‘The Corsican 
Brothers,” are failures. They make themselves too 
common and too cheap, like the specter in Mrs. Oli- 
pbant’s novel, *‘ The Wizard's Son.” And this is the 
crux of the whole adventure. If you paint your ghost 
with too heavy a hand, you raise laughter, not fear; if 
yeu touch him too lightly, you raise unsatisfied curi- 
osity, not fear. It may be easy 'o shiver, but it is diffi- 
cult to teach shuddering. 

In prose, a good example of the over-vague is Miriam’s 
mysterious visitor—the shadow of the catacombs—in 
‘* Transformation; or, The Marble Faun.” Hawthorne 
should have told us more or less, The dweller in the 
catacombs powerfully excites curiosity, and. when that 
curiosity is unsatisfied, we feel aggrieved, vexed, and 
certain that Hawthorne himself was puzzled, and knew 
no more than his readers. He has not—as in other tales 
he has—managed to throw the right atmosphere about 
this being. He is vague in the wrong way, whereas 
George Sand, in ‘* Les Dames Vertes,” is vague in the 
right way. We are left with that kind of curiosity 
which persons really engaged in the adventure might 
have felt, not with the irritation of having a secret kept 
from us, as in ‘ Transformation.” In ‘“* Wandering 
Willie’s Tale,” in ‘‘ Redgauntlet,” the right atmosphere 
is found, the right note is strnck. All is vividly real, 
and yet, if you close the book, all meits into a dream 
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again. Scott was almost equally successful with a de- 
scribed horror in ‘* The Tapestried Chamber.” The idea 
is the commonplace of haunted houses, the apparition 
is described as minutely as a burglar might have been; 
and yet we do not mock, but shudder as we read. Then, 
on the other side—the side of anticipation—take the 
scene outside the closed door ef the vanished Dr. Jekyll, 
in Mr. Stevenson’s well-known apolog: 

‘They are waiting on the threshold of the chamber 
whence the doctor bas disappeared—the chamber ten- 
anted by what? A voice comes from the room. ‘Sir,’ 
said Poole, looking Mr, Utterson in the eyes, ‘ was that 
my master’s voice *”’ 

Ic was my fortune to read ‘ Jekyll and Hyde” in 
manuscript, late at night and alone. I don’t mind con- 
fessing that I threw the paper down at this juncture 
and slunk to bed through the darkling house. A friend, 
a man of affairs and a person never accused of being 
fanciful, told me that he read through the book in a 
lonely Hizhland chateau at night, and that he, too, did 
not think it well to tinish the story till uext mornihg. 
So the passage seems * well-found ” and succes3ful by 
dint of suggestion. On the other side, perbaps, only 
Scotchmen brought up in country places, familiar from 
chilihood with the terrors of Cameronian myth, and 
from childhood apt to haunt the lonely churchyards 
never stirred since the year of the great Plague choked 
the soil with the dead—perhaps they oaly know how 
much shudder may be found in Mr. Stevenson’s 
**Thrawn Janet.” The black, smoldering beat in the 
hills and glens that are commonly so fresh, the aspect 
of the Man, the Tempter of the Brethren, we know 
them, and we have enough of the old blood in us to be 
thrilled by that masterpiece of the described supernat- 
ural. It may be only a local success. it may not much 
affect the English reader, but it is of sure appeal to the 
Lowland Scot. The ancestral Covenanter within us 
awakens and is terrified by his ancient fears. 

Perhaps it may die out in a positive age—this power 
of learning to shudder. To us it descends from very 
long ago, from the far off forefathers who"dreaded the 
dark, and who, half-starved and all untaught, saw 
spirits everywhere, and scarce discerned waking expe- 
rience from dreams, When we are all perfect positivist 
philosophers, when a thousand generations of nurses 
that never heard of ghosts have educated the thousand 
and first generations of children, then the supernatural 
may fade out of fiction. But has it not grown and in- 
creased since Wordsworth wanted the * Ancient Mari- 
ner” to have a profession and a character, since Southey 
called that poem a Dutch piece of work, since Lamb had 
to pretend to dislike its ** miracles”: Why, as science 
becomes more cock-sure, have men and women become 
more and more fond of old follies, and more pleased 
with the stirring of ancient dread, within their veins? 
As the visible world is measured, mapped, tested, 
weighed, we seem to hope more and more that a world 
of invisible romance may not be far from us; or, at 
least, we care more and more to follow fancy into these 
airy regions, etinania regna. The supernatural has not 
ceased to tempt romancers, like Alexandre Dumas, usu- 
ally to their destruction; more rarely, as in Mrs, Oli- 
phant’s *‘ Beleagured City,” to such success as they do 
not find in the world of daily occupation. ‘The ordinary 
shilling tales of ‘‘ Hypnotism” and mesmerism are vul- 
gar trash enough, and yet I can believe that an impos- 
sible romance, if the right man wrote it in the right 
mood, might still win us from the newspapers, and the 
stories of shabby loves, and cheap remorses, and com- 
monplace failures. 

‘* But it needs Heaven-sent moments for this skill.” 
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THE Church of St. Mary Redcliffe, in Bristol,yet main- 
tains the superlatives of Queen Elizabeth, the fairest, 
the goodliest and the most famous parish church in Eng- 
land. Architecturally, it is of a rare order of beauty; but 
it was never a cathedral. It has shone with the reflected 
light of ro great rectors; nothing in it or about it, fora 
century at least, hus brought it markedly into men’s 
minds; but it challenges every beholder not only to pass 
it by but to pass it by with the sentiment of mere ad- 
miration, The believers who built it have put a sorcery 
into its oversnadowed stones, and before its lonely spire 
hearts must bow down. There are many who have felt 
the influences of art who will think it no stretched trope 
to say of such a noble and teuching memorial of men 
dead before God who lives, that a spirit is in it, which, 
in Sidney’s phrase, ‘‘ apparels her apparel and with the 
preciousness of her body makes it most sumptuous.” A 
deep charm abides there—the hushed music of old faith, 
the color of gracious and princely deeds, the fragrance 
of poets’ memories, 

~—* dulcissima mundi 
Nomina”’— 
all inwrought with the mounting stone; itself a vision 
and a mystery not to be written ia books. Fame comes 
now and again to Redcliffe Church; but Love lives 
taere, while the porches dark:n and crumble, and wins 





even a tourist to look back, like Lot’s wife, and sigh 
himself into a fixture. He must needs envy the master- 
masons who poised and piled it and think affectionately 
of the Canynges, to whom we owe so good a gift. Bris- 
tol has her first citizen, smilingly hailed as Saint Colston; 
but Saint Canynges the Younger is as well. worth honor 
and has an older and a sweeter history. His grand- 
fathe:, William Canynges, six times mayor of the town, 
with the devotion and public spirit made more illustrious 
by transmittal, had helped rebuild Sc. Mary’s ‘* from the 
cross aisles downwards,” in 1876. His son, John, mer- 
chant and mayor also, died young; and in William Can- 
ynges, born at the very close of the fourteenth century, 
the wealth and the generosity of the race rose to their 
flood-tide. Over his tomb are recorded the number of 
his seamen and the tonnage of his great ships, his 
masons and the carpenters whom he employed with 
them. His habits were all kingly; he lived in great 
splendor—the core of his stately house on Redcliffe 
Street is yet intact in all the time-stained bravery of 
carved wainscot and wall. He married while young one 
who seems to have been wholly worthy of him—* Jo- 
hanna sua,” as the dim inscription says. While she was 
yet in her prime, nearly a score of years be’ore her 
death, the spire of the church dear to both fell in; and 
the ruin it wrought determined Canynges to rebuild all 
save the south transept and porch—a superb undertak- 
ing superbly carried out. At home and in Parliament, 
active and conspicuous in the political storms of the day, 
he led his distinctive life, always the wise ruler, the kind 
master, the man of foresight and will. There is an odd 
little romance clinging to his name, which affirms that, 
after his wife’s death, King Edward 1V commanded him 
to marry a young lady of the Court, and that he escaped 
into tne stronghold of the religious life, taking minor 
orders in 1467, and becoming Dean of the College of 
Westbury-on-Trym, to which he had been already a 
benefactor. But the current of his life ran easily, with- 
out any such given cause, into the cloistral shadow. 
His beloved wife and both his sons were dead; his own 
vast work in the midst of men drew toa close; his clos- 
est friend, Bishop Carpenter, was a priest and much of a 
recluse. It was after no moral wrench and no conscious 
relinqguishment that he stood in his own Church of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, past his sixtieth year, and sang his first 
Mass at the altar. There, also, since 1474, he lies buried. 
In the south transept, close to the now destroyed shrine 
of St. Katharine, which he had chosen as his wife’s rest- 
ing-place and his own, is his alabaster -eftigy, dressed in 
the Dean’s robes; and against the opposite wall sleeps 
the figure of his faithful purse-bearer, an affable-looking 
dog at his feet. But in an aisle of the nave one finds 
Canynges’s gracious semlance again, the Mayor’s gown 
wrapped about him, this being, of the two, the mote 
memorable and beaujiful in feature; and close by, with 
something of the same fair look of outlived pain and 
wisdom won, rests his wife. Wheu she died, in 1460, 
both of these effigies wert made, and both had pleased 
him and on beth his thoughtful eyes had dwelt many a 
time. All the church over them—arcade and roof and 
tower—is voluble yet of their honorable deeds and holds 
in reverence, through restorations, rebuildings and 
change of times and creeds, past the age of Cromwell, 
which broke into the temples, and our age, better-bred, 
which spares even the idols it will not worship, the cen- 
tral jewel of their dust. 

But Saint Mary Redcliffe is not all Canynges’s; it be- 
longs as much now to achild with startled, dark eyes, 
who sat for hours by his carven bed, and who, at eleven 
years old had put his great heart of reverence into the 
Christmas Hymn, not unwortay to echo once a year in 
the aisles he loved. As everybody knows, this is Chat- 
terton's church, his mother, his playfellow, his maker 
and giver of inspiration. Born and taught under its 
shadow, and living his boyhood out in its somber nooks 
and shelters, descended from a long line of its humble 
guardians free always to roam there, to conjure up the 
ghostly chaplain, the Rowley who never lived, at Can- 
ynges’s side, to bring his books, to sleep, or to hold the 
long vigil of awakening thought, his memory, not saint- 
ly, not serene, holds rival possession. Jt is Chatterton 
whose feet are always on the worn stair leading up to 
the muniment-room, now burnished up, like one con- 
scious of being sought; the uneasy young feet, travel- 
ing ever from the grassy slopes without to the high 
chamber of his foolishness and pride. It is Chattertun 
who is most a part of the thousand carven faces over 
the porch doors; strange, troubled, harrowed faces, re- 
morseful all these years, and seeming yet unforgiven; 
and he who has at least been successful in this, that he 
has so intertwined his patient fictions in among the ven- 
erable Saint Mary’s, that to separate them now baffles a 
historian. Many a broken light is in that church, from 
the windows and the t irive exquisite clerestory; and of 
them, and among them, is his vexing and pathetic name. 
Looking northward, and from unconsecrated ground, 
stands the monument of his genius, which the Bristol 
he scorned put up; a sentimental, and rather unmean- 
ing shaft, redeemed by his own brief and deep epitaph, 
and by Coleridge’s lines. On the other side of the 


churchyard, in an open space is his father’s grave. A 
tale has been long abroad that Chatterton’s bones, saved 
from the London desecration believed to have befallen 
them, have rested safely, since 1770, in the same bed. It 





isa thing one wishes to believe; the chief solace and 
glory possible, at the end of that storm-tossed boybood, 
that it should find anchorage under the long-beloved 
shadow. Itis not easy to forget that Dr. Johnson has 
rumbled up the narrow aisles of Saint Mary’s; and that 
Coleridge and Southey were married there; that Savage, 
another mournful memory, has come and gone under 
its tower; but it is still ‘‘Chatterton’s church.” Not 
Keats’s ‘‘Endymion” dedication, not Byron’s fine strophe, 
nor Wordsworth’s ever-familiar two line portrait, nor all 
the rumor of the old literary battle which raged over 
Chatterton dead, brings him before you as does this con- 
tradiction of the tranquil and holy house. It was Red- 
cliffe church which once lulled him to sleep, and gave 
him ill dreams. She takes that stain as one of the thou- 
sand which shroud her feet in the incense-s winging Eng- 
lish air, and towers out, smiling and spotless, far above 
it. Thomas Chatterton she remembers surely as she re- 
members William Canynges, with a reticence which is 
everlastingly tender. 
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WE have it on the authority of Prince Mestchesky 
(who however may be himse]f a Tartar for all I know), 
that the Shah, whose visit we are expecting with much 
delight, is ‘‘ more civilized than he used to be.” This, 
however, leaves a considerable margin. The chief 
ground for his opinion seems to be that his Royal High- 
ness now wears a lambskin cap, instead «f that marvel- 
ous headgear, which formerly entranced us so, till we 
discovered that the diamonds in it were of no value, 
When the wife of any great personage made herself 
agreeable to him, on the last occasion when he honored 
us with his presence, it was his habit to propose to the 
husband to buy her; but it was only a compliment, for 
it turned out he had very little money. What we now 
expect to get out of him, [ don’t know; it used to be 
Concessions, but he made none—evento decency. The 
rapture with which the Court officials hail his departure 
from each kingdom he visits is said to exceed belief, 
‘Thank Heaven, somebody else has got him now,” they 
cry with operatic unanimity. This poor little shambling 
creature is, however, a terror to his own trembling peo- 
ple—‘‘ among eggs with a stick,” as the phrase goes— 
and I forbear to repeat the tales that are told of him 
when at home. A Persian cat when it is pleased and 
purs is a very different animal from the same creature 
when it is ruffled, even by accident, the wrong way, 

If Lady Harburton’s proposed reformation in our 
mourning customs should be carried into effect: the 
widow be released from her mountain of crape, light and 
air be admitted into the house, where lies our dead, and 
a plain black band upon the arm take the place of man’s 
suit of wo, every sensible person will call her blessed, 
She will have become a public benefactor to everybody 
but the undertakers and the mourning warehouseman. 
Even he, however, if a wise man, will take advantageof 
the revolution, Why should not the badge of sorrow 
not only indicate that we have lost a relative, but hisde- 
gree of nearness to us by its color? Ionce read inan 
American paper of a gentleman who wanted to borrow 
of his friend a black waistcoat, because he had lost an 
aunt and wanted to‘*make a short mourn.” For an 
aunt (unless one was her heir), the badge might be gray; 
for a cousin the bue termed ‘* Oxford mixture”; and for 
a mother-in-law yellow, which is tne Chinese mourning, 
and supposed to belong to what in mourning establish- 
ments is called *‘ the mitigated grief department.” 

It is curious, considering how many people have their 
various pets in the animal world, and doat upon them 
so excessively that they can hardly imagine when their 
spaniel is run over by a wagon, or their canary killed by 
a strange cat, they shall never see them again, how 
ignorant the world at large is of what animals there are 
already in Paradise. There is the Prophet Saleb’s camel 
(known to every good Mohammedan); the ram which 
Abraham sacrificed instead of Isaac; Moses’s cow (the 
red cow whose ashes were mingled with the waters of 
purification); Solomon’s ant (not the lady, but the insect 
who, when all creatures in token of their obedience to 
him brought him presents, dragged before him a locust, 
and was therefore preferred before all others because it 
had brought a creature so much bigger than itself); tbe 
Queen of Sheba’s parrot. who brought messages be- 
tween her and Solomon; Ezra’s ass, Jonah’s whale, Kit- 
mer, the dog of the seven sleepers, and Mohammed's 
cumel. Voltaire was quite aware of these facts in super 

natural history, and made use of then in his ‘‘ Tawreau 
Blane,” but never acknowledged the authority to which 
he was indebted for them, whichis, I believe, the Koran. 

While so many persons of mature years are giviDg 
their experiences of the ** vagabond” classes of London 
it seems a pity that the latest adventure in company 
with one of them, which befell a very small boy indeed, 
should not be chronicled. He was the son of a great 
philosopher, whose philanthropic wife does not restrict 
her kindnesses to the distant heathen, but extends them 
to those of her own household, and the child was their 
youngest and their darling. They took him to Drury 
Lane to a morning pantomime in company with his 
brothers and sisters, and sumehow or other oD coming 





‘ out, Dickey was lost sight of and disappeared. Each 
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them. A few minutes ago they had all been laughing 
and talking about the play, and now they were all 
stricken with a great fear, because the pet of the house- 
hold was lo:®in London. It is only a parent who has 
undergone this experience that can tell how wretched 
this conviction is, as the day draws in, and his place is 
-yacant. Messengers of course were sent everywhere, to 
the police stations, and to the theater where he was last 
geen, Two stories (both of them true, as it turned out) 
were here told them of the mirsing boy. The commis- 
sionaire had heard a cabman offer to drive the child to 
his address, which he had given; but another person, 


swering to his description go northward, after the play 
was over, hand in hand with a ‘vagabond looking” 
man. As Dickey had not come home, it was this last 
and worst account of him that was to be credited, and, 
as may be imagined, it did not tend to comfort those 
who were seeking for him. Hour aiter hour went by 
and still no news of him, and the night began to fall. 
Then presently, when the most ghastly thoughts began 
to flit across the minds of his parents, he appeared, very 
fatigued indeed, but full of his adventure, and begging 
to introduce to their favorable notice a very disbeveled 
and disreputable friend of his. ‘‘I brought the young 
gent home,” said his companion, with conscious self-ap- 
proval—he had been some time about it—but that was 
not entered into, and he was rewarded accordingly. He 
was not wholly free from blame. He had heard the cab- 
man offer to take the child home, but had also seen him 
drive away with what seemed a more promising fare; 
then he had said: ‘‘ J’U/ see you home, young gent,” and 
off he took him. The child knew his address, tho not 
his way, but it was one unfortunately that might have 
been on either side the Park, and the vagabond chose 
the north side—the wrong one. He had fourpence in 
his possession, which took his young charge and himself 
on a bus to Bayswater, where notbing was recognizable. 
They walked about looking for home belongings in vain. 
Then suddenly Dick said: *‘ If you could take me to the Al- 
bert Memorial I could find my way.” He was dreadfully 
tired, and the poor vagabond’s capital was exhausted, so 
they had to foot it. The child’s account of their conver- 
sation, as they toiled along, is inimitable. ‘* What does 
your father do fora living?” inquired his friend. ‘‘ He 
brings oat the Encyclopedia Metropopolitana,” returned 
Dick (as near to it as he could get). ** Ab, gardens, I 
suppose,” cbserved the other. *‘ Not much” (which was 
quite tfue) returned the little fellow. There was a 
pause in this feast of reason, and no wonder. * And 
what does your mother do tor her living?’ inquired the 
vagabond presently. This puzzled Dick very much 
more than the other query. ‘* Well,” he said, after a 
long silence spent in thought; *‘ she goes out shopping.” 
The Speaker tells us that there are already 500,000 per- 
sons connected with the Cyclists’ Union. Tney have 
‘established a new industry where it was grievously 
wanted, compelled local authorities to keep neglected 
roads in order,” and even put some sparks of life into 
the old roadside inns, which the railways have ruined. 
Lam afraid they are but small sparks, for cyclists do not 
require private sitting-rooms, and those *‘wax lights,” 
which (**compusition” to begin with) used to be paid for 
80 many times over, nor ‘‘our well-known old port” nor 
(least of all) ‘‘ tne first pair out” for their post-chaises. 
fu the most beautiful of country places one often comes 
upon a fine old inn, the picturesqueness alone of which 
does not suffer from decay; its larder was once a picture 
of plenty; its cellar the boast of the country; its stables, 
ailempty and out of repair, were ence filled with ‘‘post- 
ers,” now as out of date as the four-poster in its best 
bedroom. I have such an inn in my recollection, where 
nine and thirty four-horse coaches used to chavge 
horses every day, and now not one. The innkeeper 
still dwells there, and reminds one of Joe Wallet after 
the desolation that befell ‘‘ the Maypole.” 
To such hostelries near London, a surt of second life 
has been granted: the coaches that run trom town for 
short distances in the summer stop at them, and if they 
have a garden or are picturesquely situated, Londoners 
“rua down” to them by railway. Their ancient 
grandeurs can never be revived, however, by such pat- 
ronage, nor even by that of the cyclists. Even if these 
come in their thousands all the year round, they wall 
never, I fear, compensate the innkeeper for loss of ‘‘the 
best families” who traveled in the summer-time with 
their own carriages, but posted. In his eyes folks who 
ate cold beef and drank bitter beer were little better 
than barbarians. ‘Better fifty years of Europe,” he 
murmurs to himself, *‘ than a cycle of Cathay.” 
It is often a matter of complaint with the critics— 
tho one hardly knows why, for it seemseasy enough 
to let a thing alone if one doesn’t like it—that authors 
should make hooks out of wnat are called their ** fugi- 
tive pieces.” 1¢ is said that they have no “‘ right” to use 
their compositions twice over, and that having got them 
printed in a magazine they should be content. I have 
& dim recellection of having seen some criticisms thus 
resuscitated and published ina column to themselves, 
but this must surely be a dream; and it must bea great 


know it already, that republished pieces are seldom prof- 

itable. Still, 1 must be conceded now and then, 

ina blue moon, or a week of Sundays, an article 

in a magazine is so exceedingly good, that it ought 

not to be ‘fugitive,’ and that the publisher who 

issues it in ‘‘book form” confers a benefit on the 

community. This was the case with Mrs. Oliphant’s 

‘Land of Darkness” a few months ago, and is 

no less und¢cniable in that of *‘ Shakespeare’s Funeral,” 

given us to-day by Sir Edward Hanley. It was a paper 
much spoken of atthe time of its appearance, but that 
was years ago, and a new generation has sprung up 
since then, some of whom do not possess the back num- 
bers of ‘‘Old Ebony.” I know of no work professing to 
be Shakespearean which has more admirably caught the 
manners and spirit of the time, or expressed them more 
wortbily. It is said that when a soldier writes well on 
unprofessional subjects he writes very well; and this is 
peculiarly true of Sir Edward. One hopes he is 
not ashamed of his youthful literary efforts; but 
one has a suspicion that since he has become such 
an authority upon military tactics—the only English- 
man, I believe that Germany condescends to notice 
in that capacity—he takes no great satisfaction in 
having been the biographer of Lady Lee. ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Funeral” is certainlya more serious subject than 
ber ladyship’s widowhood, and very differently treated. 
The introduction of Drayton and young Raleigh is a har- 
py thought, and their conversation with little Elizabeth 
about her dead but immortal grandfather most touch- 
ing and natural. How he was regarded by hiscontem- 
poraries of the town is excellently portrayed, and the 
allusions to them in his plays are brought out in the 
happiest manner. The subject is a great one and 
requires a bold as well as a capable man to grapple with 
it; but General Hanley answers to these conditions, and 
has proved himself equal to the occasion. 
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STIFLE THE RUM CURSE IN AFRICA. 


BY R. T. COLBURN, 








THE nations of Europe are having a long and exciting 
scramble for the possession of the African Continent. 
Around the entire circuit its coast line has been dotted 
with colonies of different nations, each having its dis- 
tinct language, religion and polity, with frontier lines 
more or less vague, with the prospect that there will be 
planted ten, and perhaps twenty different nationalities, 
each with itsattendant institutions, and accompanied by 
all the drawbacks which now make Europe a collection 
of armed and fortified camps. From an American 
standpoint it is much to be regretted that the whole 
African Continent could not have been laid out and 
governed upon some such plan as the North American 
Continent. The example of the thirteen British Col- 
onies of America may, in some future day, be followed 
by the numerous colonies of Africa,and the next cen- 
tury may see the United States of Africa, merging 
into one government and language, the polity of which 
is now so variously split up. Partly because the great 
powers could not agree among themselves upon the par- 
tition of the entire region explored by Speke and Liv- 
ingstone,it was finally agreed in 1885 by England,France, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Holland and the 
United States that an International Free State might be 
erected, under the patronage of Belgium, covering an 
area somewhat larger than that claimed by the others. 
This was, in effect, erecting with the consent of the 
great powers, another Belgium in Africa—one which, 
however, from its area and resources might become 
commercially more important than any one of the rest. 

In order that the advantages of this neutral state 
might be enjoyed by all, and not exclusively by Bel- 
gium, it wasconditioned that free trade should be main- 
tained throughoutits limits. The motive for this was 
doubtless not to give an advantage to the products of 
one of the consenting countries over the others. Some 
idea of the inrush of trade may be gathered from the 
fact that fifteen steamers ply up and down the Lower 
Congo, and ten river boats navigate the Upper Congo, 
and four European mail steamers call every month at 
the mouth of the river. A railway is surveyed and 
soon to be completed to connect these two links of navi- 
gation, the distance being 272 miles, over which distance 
a considerable trade is now done by men porters. The 
King of the Belgians has accepted in good faith, and 
proceeded with commendable energy to administer the 
political trust thus placed in his hands ; and Belgium ad- 
vances about half of the money to build and equip the 
railroad. The invitation is open to the citizens of other 
natious, and more particularly to the Americans, who 
occupy a still more neutral position in African affairs. 
It is understood that some of our prominent citizens 
have conditionally agreed to subscribe to the enterprize; 
notso much from expectation of great profit in money, 
but from a desire to contribute to the civilization of 
these benighted regions, and mure espevially for the 
suppression of the inhuman traffic in slaves, which is 
fast decimating the interior of Africa. 

The United States can do something more than fur- 
nish an example in economical and symmetrical govern- 
ment. Asa field for missionary effort, the British and 





Satisfaction to these objectors to learn, if they don’t 


closely have gone the tradeis. This has excited the cu- 
pidity of Germany, Holland, Itsuly, France and Russia, 
who are each striving either for the gairs of trade, colo- 
nial outlets for surplus population, or for careers in 
new fields for younger sons of noble families. The pop- 
ulation of the Congo Free State alone is estimated ut 
twenty to twenty-two millions. 
The Sultan of Turkey claims jurisdiction over balf of 
the entire African Continent, and it is probable that tke 
Mohammedan adherents are about fifty millions, or 
more than the adherents of all other religions com- 
bined. As between Christianity and Islamism the 
natives may not be able to choose intelligently, since 
Christianity, it seems, is accompanicd by the traffic in 
ardent spirits, whereas the Arabian religion, tho it tol- 
rates the slave traffic, forbids the use of intexicating 
liquors. Slavery in its horrid aspect of man stealing 
will die out as soon as it ceases to be a source of profit; 
the railroad itself will, when develop d, ¢xtinguish it. 
The combined efforts of civilized nations are narrowing 
the circle of the slave market. Not so with the traffic 
in spirituous liquors. The uncivilized man seems to be 
incapable of self-restraint in the presence of this seduc- 
tive drug. We properly execrate the unprincipkd 
wretches who introduce whisky among the North Amer- 
ican Indians, and by law and regulati.n endeavor to 
suppress it. The action of Eagland in forcing upon the 
Chinese the admission of opium, in spite of the prote: t 
of its government, has received general reprobation. 
Africa is confronted with even a worse curse. Through 
the oversight, or the jealousy of the great trading 
powers the Congo Free State is left open to the intro- 
duction of spirituous liqucrs, and its government 1s pow- 
erless tu exclude them, without the consent of the same 
parties who imposed the free trade conditions. Can 
nothing be done in that direction to save this experi- 
mental and most hopeful of mid-African colonies from 
the blight of rum? The United States will honor itself 
in taking the initiative in this policy of prevention. 
Waatever the American popular verdict may be, it is 
an ennobling sentiment which has resulted in the sub- 
mission to the popular vote, in state after state, the ques- 
tion of the’prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquors, While we may not be willing, as {ree 
citizens, to curtail our own liberty in respect to stimu- 
lating drinks, we can agree that where the habit has not 
been formed, among these barbarous tribes of,-so to 
speak, a new world, it ought not to be resorted to as an 
ordinary traffic, but as one to be regulated and, as far 
as possible, suppressed. Where the merchants of all 
nations are permitted to barter their vile liquors in ex- 
change for ivory, gums, spices or, other products, it is 
certain that there will bea rivalry in degeneration, so 
that raw spirits and poisonous adulterations will be re- 
sorted to to entrap the natives. This is taking a mean 
advantage of ignorance, which even the laxest morals 
of trade could not sanction; and besides bringing misery 
to the women and children, it will destroy the people, 
who may, if fairly treated, become good customers. On 
the grounds of humanity and Christianity the voice of 
all thoughtful people should be raised against the un- 
fortunate freedom in debauchery of the Africans. Will 
not some of our religious or social-reform bodies for- 
mulate a series of resolutions reflecting public opinion, 
which can be adupted by our Congress, as an initial step 
in this matter, which the jealousy of the European co- 
signers may prevent them from doing, but which, as 
coming from a disinterested outsider, would be ac- 
cepted by all? 

New York Crry. 
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OUT OF POLITICAL INFLUENCE. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 








WOMEN are shudderingly kept out of politics lest the 
country should go to the dogs. If the fear is justifiable 
let itat least be logical. Let it be maintained with that 
level laid reasoning capacity which men arrogate to 
themselves as their own especial mental property. In 
the Indian service tne appointment of teachers in the 
Government schools has largely been made a matter of 
politics, It did not stop with the appointment of the 
men, it was carried to that of the women teachers. It 
is as regrettable for them as it is among the mcu. In 
that part of our Indian bureau fitness, especial fitness 
for the work should be the question, and the favorable 
answer the only thing that should receive attention. 

By the neglect of this very obvious fact—obvious when 
it is examined for a moment—the Government schools 
on some of the reservations have been made worse than 
useless for the Indians, and have brought our white Gov- 
ernment into more disrepute with the Indians than it 
had even previously enjoyed. I have in mind as I write 
a certain reservation where the Government teacher 
was & person politically appointed. She was a con- 
firmed opium eater, and in other respects her conduct 
was such that the Indians themselves would not send 
their children to her, and the school had dwindled down 
to two or three, This conduct was known at head- 
quarters, yet no attention was paid toit. The woman 
was not removed, What is true of this reservation is 
true of some others in different forms and degrees, 

There is a need of attention to this subject which the 





Americans have taken the lead. Following their steps 


friends of the Indian would do well to bear in mind, 
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Take the appointment of Government teachers out of 
politics. More than the New York Post-office, more 
then any other part of the service does this require to be 
done in the Indian bureau. 

Mere mechanical fitness may be all that is required 
for a department position; but as a teacher among the 
Indians every sort of mental and moral fitness is de- 
manded in greater or less degree, and usually the greater 
the better. Again we say to the friend of the Indian, 
press it upon the present Administration that the ap- 
pointment of Government teachers among Indians 
should be free from all political flavor. 

All religious bodies, it is the theory in this country, 
stand on the same footing before the Government. No 
one form of religion shall be treated with more favor 
than another. 

It is a just principle, and in consonance with the gen- 
eral spirit of the American people. 

The practical application of the theory to the dispen- 
sation of Government patronage in the Indian schools 
would remedy the evils that Iam about to complain of. 

Into the Government schools of five different settle- 
ments of Indians in one territory, Roman Catholic 
teachers have been sent by the Government without re- 
gard to the influences of any denomination that may 
have prevailed before that, or to the sort of teaching the 
Indians may have received previously. The result is 
confusion in the minds of the Indians, and a feeling that 
the Government favors one form of religion more than 
another. 

A majority of the Government schools among Indians 
all over the West has been given into the charge of the 
Roman Catholics, altho other religions are willing and 
ready to take them. Also, wherever the Roman Catho- 
lic Church has a strong work among the Indians it con- 
trols government educational funds. Other Churches 
not Catholic do not, even where theirs is the only mis- 
sion work on the reservation. I now quote from acom- 
plaint made by an ardent and interested worker in one 
of our Northern territories, who is able to take a broad 
view, and is a philosopher as well as a missionary: 

The subject of complaintis not that a particular religious 
body is active in usingits own funds and influence in 
prosecuting its educational work, but that a particular 
body is allowed to have an undue control of Government 
influence and Government funds in propagating its relig- 
ious work. 

If such preponderating and undue influence be permitted 
to any one religious body, the evil results cannot but be 
very serious. The Government will be and will appear to 
the Indians to be the patron of one particular religious 
body. 

India will practically by Government interference be 
educated out of one set of religious habits into another. 

A religious body which has for years been the sole guide 
and teacher of an Indian tribe, and has expended largely 
in building up its missionary and educational work among 
them, may find the whole force of Government employés, 
the only white people on the reserve, suddenly deported, 
and an importaticn of unfriendly employés thrust upon 
them. The Government schools and other enterprises of 
the United States, will be taken possession of by the new- 
comers, and antagonistic religious interests be built up on 
the reserve, which, but for the influence of the Government, 
would never have appeared there at all. The results 
would be none the less disagreeable because they would be 
brought about without the intention of the Government. 

I now come to two grave defects in the two religions, 
Catholic and Protestant, which show why they cannot 
work side by side and wherein one is better than the 
other. 

The first has a magnificent organization and through 
that accomplishes its work. The trouble is, its work. 
The teaching of the Roman Church is that the Indian is 
to become a Catholic; it stops there—his future as a 
citizen, and a member of the society of man is left un- 
touched. It says to the Indian, Religion is everything; 
the Church is religion; give yourself to it ani you have 
dene all. 

The Protestants are wider; they know and teach of a 
future as important in one sense to the Indian as in an- 
other sense his heavenly future is important. But—the 
Protestant denominations will not organize, unite, and 
work together—that is the great bigotry of the modern 
Protestant Church. When Protestantism has learned 
the wisdom of presenting a united front it can do 
greater ti.ings than it ever has yet. 


GUILFORD, CONN. 
——— 
THE HEAD OF THE GREAT CALIFORNIA 
RIVER. 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


SEVENTEEN years ago I wrote from this point, Shasta 
City, Cal., advising, through the London Times, the in- 
vestment of British capital in a work no less magnificent 
than the conducting of these gleaming waters, made of 
the snows on Mount Shasta, into the city of San Fran- 
cisco. 

A company was formed in England and engineers 
sent out; but soon after Judah B. Benjamin, then a 
Queen’s Counsel, gave his opinion in the case where J. 
Ross Browne was negotiating the swamplands to a 
London company, that an English corporation could 
not legally hold lands here, and the matter fell through. 
Two years ago I took up the subject in my syndicate of 





papers and a California company was organized, stock 
issued, and the engineers and surveyors put in the field. 
For the benefit of some rich man or men who want to 
do great good, water a thirsty city, and make a paradise 
three hundred miles long, I am going to append the en- 
gineers’ report and also briefly sketch the possibilities 
involved in this great work, a work which should have 
been not only undertaken but completed twenty years 
ago. 

I have spoken to the President of this company, and I 
find that altho the men connected with the work ar2 
eapable and full of enterprise as well, their hands are 
already more than full with other and less ponderous 
undertakings; and the *‘ plant” can be bought for possibly 
$50,000, or $100,000 at furthest. 

It may not be generally known that the Columbia or 
Oregon River and this Sacramento River were once one 
and the same stream. But this is the fact. To say 
nothing of the assurance of geologists and the Indian 
tradition, you can easily trace the links of connec- 
tiou by a chain of lakes reaching from the head-waters 
of the Sacramento River to a point near where the Co- 
lumbia River burst through the Cascade Mountains and 
made its way into the Pacific Ocean near where Astoria 
now stands instead of flowing on down by Mount Shasta 
and out at the Golden Gate. 

It is this course of the great river, that once drew its 
waters from far up in Canada, that accounts for the 
breadth and depth of its head-waters, now miscalled 
Pitt River. However, Iam not teaching either geology 
or geograpby, and must get on with a brief outline of 
the great work which will certainly bring great fortune 
and good name to whomsoever will achieve it. 

In the first place, then, the Sacramento Valley is the 
largest and richest in all the civilized world, if we ex- 
cept that of the Mississippi. It is dotted with a chain of 
little cities all the way te San Francisco, a distance of 
several hundred miles, as the railroads run. 

And the practical point in the enterprise is you can 
begin to sell water the very first mile, or half, or even 
quarter of a mile of your canal, and so keep on selling 
to cities and irrigating companies till your water is gcne 
or till you get to San Francisco. I here append the en- 
gineers’ report on the site of the dam. You will observe 
that the river flows through a channel of rock, and that 
the precipitous stream, 6 feet deep by 130 wide, is no in- 
fant in arms at all, but is cast ona scale commensuraté 
with all things about us here. 

‘*The site of the dam on the Sacramento has been chosen 
at a point about ove mile above the corporate limits of the 
city of Redding, where the river narrows between rocky 
banks, emerging from comparatively still water above by 
a rapid fall to the reach bélow. On the left bank, at the 
proposed dam-site, the shore is precipitous rock, which 
rises beyond the hight proposed for the crest of the dam, 
while the opposite shore is formed of an extent of lower 
rock presenting massive points and the same solid founda: 
tion. The water-way of the Sacramento at its lowest stage 
and at the dam-site is about 130 feet wide with a meau 
depth of 6 2 10 feet.” 


But time and space are too precious to dwell longer on 
this report of figures and facts when it can be had in all 
its details by writing to San Francisco. I think a line 
to A. T. Dewey, editor of the Rural Press, San Fran- 
cisco, may put you in the way of getting all desirable 
information if you really want to make a great invest- 
ment in a really great work. 

I have loitered here a long time by these deep and au- 
dacious waters, that are to be bridled and led into the 
cities not entirely because of the good and the glory that 
shall come to him who completes this work. No; I am 
not good enough or practical enough for that. It is be- 
cause my boyhood was spent here! Boyhood? I never 
bad a boyhood. I never inall my life had a handful of 
marbles, or a top, or a toy of any kind. I never played 
a game of ball in my life. I never had time to play or 
to be a boy. I have missed much. The wild delight of 
boys in a troop, the shouts and the merriment which I 
meet here now by the wayside in these young boys of 
California—ah me, bow glad they are! They have yel- 
low hair mostly, their cheeks are rosy as apples; and 
such teeth as they laugh! And I keep wondering all 
the time if these boys with their abundant opportunities 
and their bouncing good health here in the midst of these 
majestic environments will not be very good and very 
great men. I devoutly hope so. 

Yesterday I went out to the graveyard. Ay, indeed, 
we have graveyards here, the dead outnumbering the 
living in these old mining camps now. I went out to 
mourn my loss above the ashes of an old friend of more 
than thirty yearsago. And how the trees have grown! 
It was a bold and barren hill here in the old, old days; 
but now trees shelter these graves, and the pines drop 
their brown quills till a perfect carpet, fragrant as 
any incense and noiseless to the tread, is spread over all. 
And the quail pipes here and the rabbit plays undis- 
turbed above the dead. For the boy with the gun steps 
high and quick and tries to look the other way as he 
passes here. 

One of my days of dalliance here I spent in looking for 
some of the Indians whom I knew of old. Not one to 
remember me! I spoke toa few poor creatures lying 
in the sun on the rocks by their dismal huts, but they 
did not answer me. They seemed to have forgotten 
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their owntongue. Here is a dead tribe, Here isa dea 
language indeed! : 

And is it not strange that, in coming back here where 
I lived for four years, mostly among the Indians, ger- 
minating the songs of the Sierras, I am continually 
talking this ‘‘dead language”? Words that I have not 
spoken or heard for more than twenty-five years, keep 
rising now continually to my lips and demanding ex. 
pression. All the old life comes flooding back upon me 
like an inflowing tide, and my heart is heavy and full, 
The rich and good men here who have come and gath- 
ered themselves iu this city at the foot of the hill, while 
the friends that Iknew here gathered themselves togeth. 
er on the top of the hill—these rich men with their rare 
wines are continually asking me to dine, to drink. They 
think me proud and cold that I decline. Andso i haye 
written this paragraph to explain. It will drift in upen 
them some day or some way and they will understand 
then and not think hard. 

This spot here is the California Piedmont. It is almost 
entirely like the Piedmont of the Savoy kings of Italy; 
a nice rich land lying to the sun and watered by abun- 
dant springs from melting snows. The Piedmont of 
Virginia is of exactly the sameclimate and color of <oi), 
Farms for grapes and for fruits are all there. But 
this California Piedmont is the richest, the warmest, and, 
with imperial Mount Shasta in the background, it is by 
far the most glorious to look upon. 

Permit me to call attention to the fact that this is near 
the northern limit for early grapes, figs, apricots, and so 
on. Let me cite another fact. Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, the Dakotas, all these must have their 
early grapes and fruit. Well now put these two facts 
together and you will see that this Piedmont here in 
California has a tremendous future. It is true this md 
land here has been torn all to pieces by the gold hunters, 
whole hills, pine trees and all have been torn down and 
the soil destroyed. The face of the earth here, none too 
level at the first, is fearfully disfigured. In places miles 
and miles of the entire earth’s surface were wasted away 
to the bed rock. 

So you see the place where I now invite the stout- 
hearted home-maker is not inviting to lcok ujon; but 
you should see the ten thousand rocks tbat I have h dden 
under vines and roses on my ugly hights abcve Oakiand 
before finding fault with this California Piedmont. 

And now let me say what I[ said two years ago, who 
writing from Arizona, send out a good strong man, with 
a good, level head, not a talker, but a worker, and ik 
him look. Lord, lord! we must trust one anothera 
little in this lite. Send out a man, or a woman, your 
teacher, or your weaver, or your worker at any good 
work, and buy one, two, three sections and set to work 
and plant, and plant, and keep planting. 

The age of combination of forces 1s with us, and it is 
well. Trust your fellows and found a colony bete in 
the Piedmont, as did the school-teacher, Marks, in Mid- 
dle California, and, my word for it, I will bave your 
thanks. Or if you want further information before 
taking any steps at all write to the State Board of Trade, 
San Francisco, for books and so on touching this part of 
the country. 

For my part I bought of the railroad; and I prefer 
buying of the railroad because there is less bother about 
the title. There is, of course, and always will be, a lot 
of black-mailing hue and cry against railroads from the 
irresponsible portion of the press; but the 1ailroads of 
California have been hér salvation, and the men at the 
head of them are the ablest and best men we have. 

I may mention that there is some hitch or delay just 
now on the part of the railroad in giving deeds for cer- 
tain lands in a certain district here. I went to their 
oftice to buy more land last week, but they would not 
take my money or give adeed. But the agent consented 
to set it apart for meat a certain price ; to be paid for 
when certain forms are complied with in Washington. 
Of courseif you can get the land set apart for you at a 
stated price on the company’s books, that is quite enough 
for the present. 

For further information on this you can write to Mr. 
Mills, Land Agent Southern Pacific Railroad, Fourth and 
Townsend Streets, San Francisco. He is an entirely 
reliable and truthful gentleman, and I think will answer 
all reasorable questions. 


THE SUBURBS AND CITY EVANGELIZATION. 


BY JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D. 











Ir may be said that New York is larger outside than 
inside ; that is, the bulk of the population living upon 
incomes drawn from the city lodges in the suburbs. 
Deducting the cities of Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken 
and Newark, each of which has its own heavy burden 
of mission work, there are hundreds of thousands who 
are practically New Yorkers living in the semi-rural 
districts up the Hudson, along the Sound, and over the 
hills of New Jersey. 

This class is ordinarily well off pecuniarily, far above 
the average of those remaining in the city. The palatial 
residences of upper Fifth Avenue are matched by the 
wide-acred estates of the wealthy merchants, bankers 
and professional men who prefer the latter form of lux- 
ury. The remainder of this suburban population be- 
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¥to the middle grade ; a very small proportion are 
0 while of the pauper and dangerous classes there 


‘are practically none. 


These ‘‘suburbans” are generally church-goers and 
givers to all forms of religious charity. While less than 
one-half of city denizens are familiar with the inside of 
churches, perhaps nine-tenths of those living in the 
rural neighborhoods are regular pew occupants. They 
have been drawn out from the city not so much by the 
prospect of cheaper rents as by the desire for better 
moral associations for th: ir growing families, or quiet 
comfort for their years of retirement. Their tastes tend 
to religious culture. They are familiar with religious 
movements and interested in the better life of the 
world. 

The Presbytery of Morris and Orange, which includes 
the Oranges and Morristown with interjacent country, 
ranks second or third for contributions among the Pres- 
pyteries of the United States. The membership of the 
cburchbes in this suburban organization includes large 
numbers of persons who have formerly held office as 
elders, deacons, trustees, Sunday-school superintend- 
ents and teachers in city churches, There are more 
communicants in this, together with any two of the 
other Presbyteries near New York, than there are in the 
Presbyterian churches in the city itself. The same 
showing could be made of other denominations. We 
shall not mistake if we say that the greater part of the 
religious strength of New York is lodged in the suburbs, 

Asatule these outlying churches contribute nothing to 
city evangelization. They develop a most delightful type 
of religious life among themselves, and they give large- 
ly to missions in the great West and in foreign lands; but 
they are altogether out of communication with the 
beathen of the metropolis. 

New York is struggling with its great problem of 
evangelization with less than half of its legitimate 
strength. I say ‘‘ legitimate strength,” for the suburban 
residents belong to thecity. Fromits business they draw 
their wealth. hey support largely 1ts places otf amuse- 
ment—as witness the night trains running in every di- 
rection. In all city affairs they are more interested than 
in those of the localities of their residence—as witness 
the purchase of the daily newspapers. It is only in this 
most vital matter of religion in the city that they take 
no practical part. 

Can this be remedied? I do not undertake to solve 
this problem, but offer a suggestion that has been forced 
upon me by experience of many years in the city and a 
few years out of it. 

There should be closer relationship between the city 
and the’suburbs in ecclesiastical organization. The 
Presbytery of New York limits its membership by its 
three rivers. I presume this is true of most of the other 
denominational bodies superintending city work. 
Some years ago this wrought no great harm. as the sub- 
urban churches were comparatively weak—the religious 
tail of the metropolis as a city pastor calledthem. Per- 
haps they are still such in the estimate of some who 
have not looked at statistics. But they have come to be 
like the tail of a fish in which lies largely its power of 
propulsion. The city cannot «afford to cut off this tail. 
It might not be well for our municipal politics to admit 
suburban ballots, since the neighboring cities, like 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark, are not much, if any, 
purer than New York. But there could be no question 
about admitting the influence of the adjacent country if 
that were practicable. In politics it is not practicable: 
but in religion it is. Why should not the lower wards 
of New York with their teeming masces of unevangek 
ized folk make their appeal for Christian workers and 
money to the New Yorkers who live in the retirement of 
Westchester, Orange, Morris, Bergen, Passaic and Rock- 
land Counties, as well as to those who crowd together 
between Sixth and Fourth Avenues above Fourteenth 
Street. The movement toward such appeal should be 
through a closer unity of organization between the city 
and these outlying neighborhoods. Perhaps it would 
take time to stir up sufficient interest among the subur- 
ban Christians, but at length they would come and do 
good service, as did the tribes on Mt. Ephraim in the 
days of Gideon. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





Sine Arts. 
THE MINOR LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD. 








THE New Gallery this summer contains a few good pic- 
tures, a few more well-meant pictures, one startling pic- 
ture, and a great m-ny pictures of which nothing particular 
need be said. In the first class, and among the best of that 
Class, must be enumerated three portraits by Mr. J. J. 
Shannon, a young artist who has for some years past been 
making rapid strides in his profession, and whose perform- 
ances this year fairly entitle him to a place in the very 
front rank, if not indeed at the head of contemporary Eng- 
lish portrait-painters. Mr. Shannon has been especially 
Successful in his portraits of ladies, and one of the first 
things that strikes us about bis pictures is the unaffected 
elegance with which his figures are posed. Their attitudes 
are often marked by that unconscious, graceful ease 
which one occasionally observes in the model during the 
half-hour of rest, but never by any chance during the hour 


of sitting. To catch and to fix on the canvas these attitudes 
of unrestraint is, as every portrait-painter knows, a task 
of extreme difficulty and of proportionately rare accom- 
plishment, and herein Mr. Shannon is frequently success- 
ful beyond most of his contemporaries. His execution, 
moreover, is simple and direct; and his coloring, tho not of 
the first order, iscommonly restrained, agreeable and har- 
monious, The most attractive of his contiibutions to the 
New Gallery is the portrait of Miss Jean Graham, a full- 
length of a very charming young lady in a standing pos- 
ture, with a book, from which she is reading, in ber hand. 
The unconscious elegance of the pose, the graceful dispo- 
sition of the flowing gray drapery, the barmony and sim- 
plicity of the whole piece, are truly admirable. Mr. Snan- 
non’s portrait of Mrs. Sidgwick, painted for presentation 
to Newnham College, is -another fine performance, full of 
quiet power; his portrait of Mr. George Wilson is vigorous 
and manly, without coarseness. 

Mr. Sargent is also a strong painter, but his strength is 
feverish and obtrusive. He belongs toa school of which 
the first object appears to be to startle; andin this he un- 
questionably succeeds. His portrait of Miss Fllen Terry as 
Lady Macbeth is the mdst startling picture of the year. 
She is standing upright, ber tall figure drawn to its utmost 
hight, holding with both hands above her head a golden 
crown. She is absorbed in thoughts of murder and future 
sovereignity, and altogether in a terribly melodramatic 
state of mind, with parted lips, contracted nostrils, and eyes 
almost bursting from their sockets. There is but little sug- 
gestion here of Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth, the ambitious, 
determined woman, whose very end showed rather the reso- 
lution of a proud despair than the fury of such uncontrol- 
lable passion as that to which she appears subject in Mr. 
Sargent’s picture. The coloring is very gorgeous, and the 
artist has made the most of the wonderful blue and green 
robe. gleaming like the sheen on beetles’ wings, which 
Miss Terry wears at the Lyceum; but the coloring, like 
the sentiment, is feyerish and violent. 

There are some good portraitsin the New Gallery by Mr. 
Herkomer, notably one of Dr. Hubert Parry, the composer, 
and one of the late Mrs. Craik, the authoress of *‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.’”’ Mr. Philip Burne-Jones sends, 
among other things, a careful and well-designed little pic- 
ture of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., in his studio. The artist is 
dressed in a sculptor’s blouse, and stands on a hanging 
platform beside his unfinished colossal statue of a youth 
on horseback, to which he has given the title of “‘ Vital 
Energy.’”’ The portraits by Mr. Alma-Tadema are finished 
to perfection, but not very interesting. Mr. E. A. Ward’s 
portrait of the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain is an un- 
inspired work; perhaps the subject was snot conducive to 
inspiration. 

The picturesque mythology of the North offers a wide 
range of yet unhackneyed subjects to artists weary of the 
old stock pieces of classic legend. Mr. J. D. Batten has, 
therefore, judged well in turning to the Edda for the sub- 
ject of his picture, ‘‘The Doom of Loki.” The Mephis- 
topheles of Scandinavian mythology, Loki, among other 
ili deeds, contrived the death of Baldur, the bright Sun- 
God, and the deities of Asgarth condemned him, in punish- 
ment, to bonds and torments which shall endure until the 
great day of doom. Mr. Batten’s picture represents the 
interior of a cave, wherein Loki lies bound upon the 
rocks, his faithful wife, Sigyn sitting by him, and catching 
in a dish the drops of venom that fall without ceasing from 
the serpent fastened above him. ‘‘And when the dish is 
full,’’ says the Edda, ‘then goes she out and pours away 
the venom; but, while the venom drops on his face, then is 
he so racked with it that the whole earth shakes. That call 
ye earthquake.”’ Mr. Hatten has produced an earnest but 
not sufficiently impressive rendering of this fine subject. 

Mr. G. F. Watts has, this year, bestowed all his favors on 
the new gallery, leaving the Grosvenor desolate, and 
affording small comfort to the Royal Academy in the shape 
of one rather unimportant little picture of a roguish look- 
ing Cupid, in whose cheeks the excess of color is painfully 
suggestive of erysipelas. His principal contribution to the 
New Gallery is called ‘“ Fata Morgana.” It represents 
the Fairy Morgana, an almost nude figure with loose 
drapery floating around her, sailing through the air, with 
an eager-eyed young man in hot pursuit. The coloring 
and modeling of the flesh are very beautiful and old- 
masterly; indeed, Mr. Watts frequently succeeds in re- 
minding us of the great Venetians, tho usually a certain 
incompleteness, whether of design or of color, gives to his 
performances the air rather of noble attempts than of per- 
fect achievements. In coloring, especially, he now and 
then approaches Titian more nearly than any other living 
artist, and yet we can hardly call him a great colorist, for 
his pictures are nearly always spoiled by some bit of crudity 
fatal to the geperal harmony. One of his most successful 
and agreeable pieces in the New Gallery is called ‘‘ Good 
Luck to your Fishing,”’ and represents a pink Cupid hover- 
ing over a green sea, the pink and green, however, broken 
and toned into pleasant harmony with warm color. His 
“Wife of Plutus,’ a fat, swinish creature, nude and re- 
cumbent, her fingers laid on a heap of jewels, is, of course, 
intentionally repulsive; but I much doubt if the lesson 
meant to be conveyed was worth such an utter sacrifice of 
beauty. 

Mr. John M. Swan, whose * Prodigal Son’”’ is the picture 
of the year in the Royal Academy, is represented in the 
New Gallery by a small painting, of which the subject is 
**Polar Bears’’ swimming in an ice-bordered Arctic sea. It 
is quite admirable both in technical qualities and in the de- 
lineation and suggested action of the bears. Among the 
more remarkable of the remaining works in the same exhi- 
bition may be mentioned, ‘‘ A Roman [nterior,” in his ac- 
customed style, by Mr. Alma-Tadema; a few pleasant land- 
scapes by Mr. McLachlan, Mr. Alfred East and Mr. Pep- 
percorn: a very unpleasant landscape (a discord in pickle- 
green and magenta) by Mr. Alfred Parsons; a caricature 
(not, I believe, intentional) of Walter Crane by Mr. Stan- 
hope; and, finally, a number of beautiful studies in pencil 





and silver-point by Mr. Burne-Jones and Mr. Legros. 


At the Grosvenor Gallery Mr. Shannon again occupies a 
leading position. His full-length portrait of the Mar- 
chioness of Granby is, perhaps, for elegance of pose, the 
most attractive of all his contributions to this year’s exhi- 
bitions. His portrait of Miss Jean Graham is also good, 
but less charming in composition and sentiment thar his 
picture of the same young lady in the New Gallery. 

Mr. W. H. Margetson’s portrait of Miss Ellen Terry as 
Lady Macbeth is certainly less sensational than Mr. Sar- 
gent’s, but it is also more commonplace and, I think, not 
so successful as a likeness. The artist has chosen to illus- 
trate the sleep-walking scene. His Lady Macbeth is stand- 
ing, attired in a loose gray night-dress, in the darkened 
hall. She rubs her hands together and seems to talk to 
herself the while: 

** Here’s the smell of the blood still; 

All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.” 
The expression of anguish on her uplifted countenance is 
rendered not unsuccessfully. 

Mr. Solomon’s portrait-group of ‘‘Mrs. Enoch and 
Children” is clever and lifelike. Sir John Millais’s 
** Shelling Peas”’ may also be classed among the portraits. 
The latter, a gift from the artist to Sir Frederick Leighton, 
represents a young girl, seated, with a bowl in her lap, into 
which she is shelling peas from a heap upon the table be- 
side her. It is certainly the best picture that Millais ex- 
hibits this season, but very inferior in charm to such 
studies of girlhood as his “Caller Herrin ” and “* Cinder- 
ella”’ of years gone by. 

“The Weird Sisters” is the title given by Mr. McWhir- 
ter to a landscape in which he has attempted, with success, 
a style differing from that to which he has long accustomed 
us. The sisters are three huge oaks, aged, storm-scathed and 
nearly destitute of foliage. They stand alone on a stretch 
of desolate moorland, dark against a gorgeous sunset sky. 
There is far more sentiment in this piece than is usual with 
Mr. McWhirter, and it is altogether a fine and impressive 
performance. On the whole, it ust be admitted that very 
few landscapes of distinction are exbibited this year, either 
at the Grosvenor Gallery or elsewhere. A word of praise 
must, however, be given to Mr. Mclachlan’s * Autumn 
Gould,” a pleasing representation of a sunlit moor, divided 
by a deep ravine, down which a waterfall foamsand gushes 
in the cool shade. Mr. J. R. Reid, who used to paint sea- 
side subjects in blue and green, not unpleasantly, has made 
the (in his case) unfortunate discovery that his color-man 
also supplies vermilion and crimson and is trying to make 
up for lost time in the use of them. Mr. Alfred Hartley’s 
“Ina Sussex Village—Moonlight”’ is a very careful paint- 
ing of the artist’s signature, with an imitation of Jean 
Frangois Millet in the background. 

Of the subject-pictures in the Grosvenor Gallery Mr. 
Briton Riviére’s night-piece of *‘ Prometheus” deserves 
notice, were it only for the sake of the eagle which sits by 
the chained Titan, its head turned eastward, as if in ex- 
pectation of the dawn. Mr. Frederick Goodall’s “‘ Pets of 
the Harem” is a well-painted picture in a style of which 
he has already given us several, and occasionally more at- 
tractive examples. And, to conclude where we can bestow 
praise without stint, Mr. John M. Swan’s “ Fallen Mon- 
arch ’’—a study of a dead lion—unites with his Polar bears 
in the new Gallery and his herd of black swine at the Roy- 
al Academy in placing him at the very head of living Eng- 
lish painters of animals. 

Altogether, one’s hopes for the future of art in England 
will certainly receive little encouragement from the exhi- 
bitions of the present season. Of the younger men two 
only, Mr. Swan and Mr. Shannon, have signalized them- 
selves by the achievement of any striking success; the 
others generally fall short of the promise of past years, or, 
at best, maintain a fairly estimable level of execution 
without any distinct signs of advance upon their previous 
performances. Of the older artists scarcely one can truly 
be said to have produced work this year beyond his aver- 
age, while several are unmistakably sinking deeper than 
ever into the slough of mannerism and mediocrity. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 





OUR SUMMER RESORTS. 


THE degree to which modern civilization or the wastes 
and strains thereof have developed the tendency to sum- 
mer flight across the sea or to the shore or the mountains, 
makes the whole subject one to be studied in the interests 
of health as well as of recreation. Not long since we heard 
a shoreman describe the commotion made alongshore 
when, forty or more years ago, Commodore Stockton came 
down with his family, livery and servant to SeaGirt. This 
was the only watering-place in New Jersey, and he and his 
friends about the only visitors. The day of his arrival by 
carriages from Princeton, through the pines, was an event 
that stirred the people all along the coast. Now the rich, 
theordinary and the poor citizen must see the ocean or the 
mountain-top each summer and lay in an extra store of 
physical and mental provision for the year. First of all 
there is the break-up at home and its perils. Who will air 
the house while we are gone? Who will keep the burg- 
lars out? Who will see to it that the walls do not become 
damp and that the various molds and fungi do not grow 
and decay all through the basement and cellar? Who will 
see to if that the water does not evaporate from the trap, 
and so unsealing every fixture make the house a reservoir 
for sewer gas? How many a family returns from the va- 
cation only to get weariness, sore throat, typhoid fever 
and general malaria from what has occurred in their city 
house during absence. 

But there is risk also from the house or hotel of resort— 
the hurried guests left in the fall and all the servants just 
as rapidly. There was no fall house-cleaning. We have 





visited many such houses after the flight—kitchens in dis- 
order, meat-bones and deeaying vegetables in the larder, 
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the grease-pot full and dampness and wetness throughout 
the building, Once we asked the man left incharge what 
he did with the traps. He said he unscrewed them all in 
the fall so as to let the water out. The spring house clean- 
ing is very important, but cannot compensate for the neg- 
lects of the fall. 

It is a great misfortune nowadays that good house- 
wives and good housekeepers are becoming searce. We 
have as a substitue your sanitary artisan, who proposes to 
use disinfectants, to freshen up things with sulphur, and to 
carry everything out of the house by an intricate system 
of pipe laying. 

The next exposure isin the “ lying vanities’’ of the average 
host. The hotel has heen recently overhauled. It has the 
most recent sanitary system. It is perfect inall its appli- 
ances. The drainage is superb. The factis that in nine 
eases out of ten building has been done in 9 hurry, and the 
chief conveniences are the notions of the owner or the build- 
ar, and seldom the work of a first-class plumber. We do 
not exaggerate. We believe it would pay the summer resi- 
dents of almost every watering-place to form themselves 
into a society and send each year an expert inspector in 
advance to report upon the town and its appliances. Local 
Health Boards are, some of them, doing excellent work. 
Others are chiefly used to conccal defects and to aid the pro- 
prietors. The writer once visited a town on an inspecting 
tour and condemned nearly everything. {n less than a month 
we found a prospectus in which the owner declared that a 
State Inspector had been there and pronounced it the most 
perfect sanitary resort on the shore. Look for yourselves, 
or have some one who knows how tw look, to look for you. 

Then comes the great question as to how each member of 
the family shall make the most for recreation and for stor- 
age of vigor out of the summer rest. There is sucha thing 
as rest without refreshment. The sluggard who spends 
ten hours a day in bed is no better off than if be rested only 
seven or eight. There is weariness in over-much recreation. 
What we need is light occupation aud change of occupation 
full as much as rest. The inactive body and the inactive 
mind too easily fall into torpidity if there is not variety of 
thought and work as well as temporary cessation. If the 
person is at all an invalid there must be some adaptation to 
the particular kind of infirmity. Often cessation of all 
medicine or entire change as to kinds of food is as impor- 
tant as any other consideration. The greatest improvements 
have been made in the last few vears in the kinds of foods 
and their preparation. It is no longer necessary to seek to 
appetize over cakes and tarts and poor pastry. The delicate 
soup, the tender fish, the broiled surloin or mutton chop 
rightly tendered by keeping, and the valuable forms of the 
various cereals, with our abundant supply of fruits and 
vegetables, give a food-value and variety that easily dis- 
penses with that which is more artificial. 

Error is often committed by business men who take their 
families to the resort, but have almost every day to still at- 
tend te the demands of business in the cities. It is better 
wher all can form towether a plan for complete change of 
occupation and such intermediate rest as is found desirable. 

Fishing, boating, gunning, active riding and swigming, 
if begun leisurely aad followed up until more endurance is 
required, will do far more than promiscuous loafing, novel- 
reading and t&at “ innocuousdesuetude ”’ which sometimes 
exhaust those to whom occupation is a tonic. 

We know of a Supreme Court Judge who has for years 
left town early in Jnne, and attends to bis court and thinks 
when it is necessary, but whospends some tbree boars each 
day in cabinet work, and produces some very neat articles 
of furniture. Rest, recreation, reading and conversation 
are each given their full place; and altho his age is past 
seventy-five, there is still vigor of body and of mind. What 
we would urge is, that just as we have some plan for busi- 
ness, so there is need of plan and adaptation as to recrea- 
tion if we would really make of it re-creation—a renewal of 
vigor, a refreshment of powers, and so secure that storage 
of life which is cumulative enongh to be on hand and to be 
available in that strain to which active men and women 
must at tines be subjected. 





a 
Science. 
LIEUTENANT YOUNGHUSBAND’S JOURNEY 
THROUGH CENTRAL ASIA. 





THERE are many points of interest in Lieutenant Young; 
husband’s account of bis journey across Mongolia, and into 
India by way of Kashmir and the Mustagh Pass. The trav- 
éler, as it was impossible to obtain bills on any town in Tur- 
kestan, was compelled to take some sixty pounds of solid sil- 
ver to supply the absence of a Chinese silver currency. The 
Chinese Great Wall, which is a magoificeat affair near Pe- 
kin, scarcely more than 100 miles from the capital, dwin- 
dles down to a mud wall not 20 feet high, of inconsiderable 
thickness, and with gaps from a quarter to half amile in 
width. The roads in the valley of the Hoangho are often 
sunk 80 to 40 feet below the general level of the country. 
This is in consequence of the crumbly nature of the locse 
soil, the wind blowing the dust away as soon as a vehicle 
passes, so that constant traffic, nd the want of any efforts 
at. repair on the part of the natives, greidually make the 
path into aravine. The old warlike spirit of- the Mongols 
has completely disappeared, thanks, at least in part, to the 
policy of the Chinese Government, which encourages the 
men to become Lamas, so that it is said that 60 per cent. of 
them now belong to that lazy body of celibate non fight- 
ers. Chinese immigrants are invading Mongolia as they 
are Manchuria, and take kindly to Mongolian callings, 
even fattening sheep for the Pekin market. Between the 
Hurku Hills, which are about 8,000 feet high at their west- 
ern en!, and the range to the south, lies a remarkable 
range of sand-hills about 40 miles long and in places 9(0 
feet high, evidently formed by the wind driving thesand 
along the hollow between the tworanges. The Altai range 
is perfectly barren, the upper part formed of bare rock end 





the lower of long gravel slopes of débris. A uniform slope 
of 30 to 40 miles in length is often thus formed by the com- 
bined action of the summer sun and the winter cold, for 
there is not sufficient rainfall to wash it away. The wild 
camels of the Altai are said to be smalier than the ordinary 
Mongolian came}. and to have smooth hair. The Mongols 
catch the young for riding purposes, but they can never be 
broken to carry a load. Our traveler, with a small cara- 
van, engaged at Kuei-hua-cheng, accomplished the 1,255 
miles between that place and Hami in 70 days. At Hami 
arrangements were made for the journey to Yarkand, on 
the Yarkand affluent of the Tarim River, and 1,400 miles 
from Hami. Me. Younghusband compares Chinese Turk- 
estan t> a huge desert with villages and towns situated in 
the oases formed by the streams that flow from the Tian- 
Shan Mountains, the oases showing like ‘drops of green 
paint dropped on to a sepia picture.”” The oases are small 
but very fertile, and every drop of water is drained from 
the streams for their irrigation. The Turks stand in great 
awe of the Chinese, whose officials affect great state, and 
never appear in public without an escort. ‘The Chinese are 
masters of the art of impressing Orientals, so 
that not only in Chinese Turkestan, but even ia Kashmir 
and Nepal, China is believed to be a greater nation than 
either Edgland or Russia. Ascending the valley of the 
Aksu River, through a country inhabited by the Kirgbis, 
our traveler reached the Belowti Pass, 11,000 feet high, and 
thence descended to Kashgar through the large plain called 
the Syrt. Tne route over the Mustagh pass to Skardu and 
Kash air is the shortest leading from Turkestan into India, 
but has latterly been little used because of the great physi- 
cal difficulties of tne way, and of the bands of robbers who 
used to raid it. Mr. Younghusband was the first European 
to cross it. The first pass after leaving Yarkand for Kasb- 
mir was that of Tupa Dawdn, 10,400 feet. The route then 
ascetids the vallev of the Tisnaf, which is frequented by a 
people of a purely Aryan stock. The next ascent was by a 
wide open gravel plain to the unexplored Chiragh Saldi 
Pass, some 15,000 or 16,000 feet above the sea. The upper 
course of the Yarkand River was next reached, and after 
this the Surukwat stream was ascended to the Aghil 
Dawan range, the ascent of which proved very easy, since it 
was by a long gravel slope. From the other side of this 
range a view was obtained of the great Mustagh range, 
which forms the water-shed between the rivers that flow 
into the Indian Ocean and those of Central Asia. Standing 
upon an elevation hundreds of feet higher than the summit 
of Mont Blanc, the great main range of the Mustagh or 
Karakoram rose in a succession of needle peaks several 
thousands of feet higher still. From the Aghil Dawdna 
steep descent led to the valley of the Shaksgam, a tributary 
of the Yarkand, which it nearly equals in volume. The 
Shaksgam was previously unknown to geographers. A 
stream (the Sarpo Laggo), flowing from the glaciers of the 
Mustagh Pass was then ascended, and a good view was ob- 
tained of the peak which has since been named Godwin- 
Austen, the second highest mountain in the world. The 
upper part was a perfect coné,almést entirely of ice and 
snow, while the lower part was so steep as to throw off the 
snow andice. At the base lay a great glacier, across and 
along which a difficuyt route was found. Serious difficul- 
ties were encountered at the Mustagh Pass, which was 
blocked with ice, and had to be descended by hewing steps 
down a precipice. Snow fields and glaciers had yet to be 
fought for three or four days before the village of Askoli 
was reached by the party, whose ponies had been left on the 
other side of the range, and afterward weré breaght « over 
the Karakoram Pass. . 








Personalities. 


Tue Rev. Calvin Faiftbank is now living in Angelica, 
Allegheny Co., broken in health and very poor. He will be 
remembered as one of the heroes of the anti-slavery con- 
test. About the year 1840, whi’: a teacher-in a Kentucky 
school, he was appealed to by a beautiful girl to save her. 
Upon learning her history, he found shé was the daughter 
of a wealthy slave Lolder by a slave mgther. Mer father 
had allowed her taught at home, and she had proved an 
apt scholar, and was far in advance ef the other daughters 
iu the home, and the wife demanded of the husband that 
she should be soldSouth. She was extensively advertised, 
and, on account of her beauty of person and accomplish- 
ments, bidders were promised fram hundreds of miles dis- 
tant. Upon Fairbank listening to the history and the ap- 
peal of the slave girl to save her, he set out at once for 
Cincinnati and laid the matter before Levi Coffin and 
E:tward Harwood, the great Abolitionists of that day in 
Cincinnati. They raised $500 and sent him to Salmon P. 
Chase. He gave $200, and took Fairbank to old Nicholas 
Longworth. He listened to the story and sat down and 
wrote out a check for $1,000, Chase, Harwood and Coffin 
then met and pledged $2,000 more if necessary. Fairbank 
got back in time for the sale, and bid the girl in for $1,485. 
The poor girl, at the last stroke of the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer fAfimted dead away, not knowing whether she bad been 
saved or wase the property of a gay Frenchman from New 
Orleans, who had,boasted of what. he would do with her. 
To make the story. short, Mr. Fairbank. took the girl to 
Cincinnati, freed her, and’ she was rade the adopted child 
of Gamatiel Bailey, the editor of the National Era. --It 
Was not generally known that she had ary African blood 
in her veins, and she entered a young ladies’ seminary and 
graduated with great honor. From that time on Calvin 
Fairbank was a marked man in the eyes of Kentueky 
slave-holders. He was imprisoned in the penitentiary of 
Kentucky and lashed nearly ugto death, under the charge 
of aiding slaves to escape. It does not seem just right that 
such a man should,in his declining years, have to seek 
refuge in a county poor-house. 


..City front pedestrians were edified recently, says the 
San Francisco Exuminer, by the eloquence of the first 
Chinese evangelist who has made his appearance in that 














locality. Heammounced his name as Ah Qui. He ahi “not 
claim any connection with either the Salvation Army or the 
Holiness Band. 

“Ten years ago I was a verv bad man” (said he in one of his 
addresses]. ‘* What you call Highbinders here; that’s what I was 
in Canton. I worked fora big mandarin fifteen years. 
that time I killed fifty-one people for money. Twenty of them 
were women. But from that ! wili tell you how] was converted, 
My master set his eyes ona Christian Chinese girl, but could not 
get her: so I wassent to kill her. I was to receive $10 for the act 
I found her alone in the house one night, and on her refusal to 
accompany me to my master I told her she must die, She asked 
time to pray. I wasaffected. The knife dropped from my hand. 
That incident led me to Christianity. I grew to love her, and 


she became my wife. The preacher at whose house she lived 
married us.” 


..There are more ways of taking a journey by water 
than to swim or employ a boat. Not long ago Mrs. KE, 
Parks, who lives near Bangor, wanted to cross the flume of 
the Forhestown Ditch Company, going from her place to 
the residence of her daughter near by. As she could not 
jump, she placed a board over the ditch and started across, 
On the second step the board broke and she was precipi. 
tated into the water, which was running very rapidly. She 
was carried through the ditch and flume down to the 
“dump,” about three-quarters of a mile distant. Remark. 
uble to relate, she escaped without injury and accomplished 
the errand she had set out to do, before she returned to 
her home. 


..-Miss Anna P. Sill, the late principal of Rockford 
Seminary, Ill., who died last month, spent the last ‘ive 
years of her life, after her retirement from her active 
duties as principal, as the guest of the institution to 
which she had given the best years of her life. Thesuc- 
cess and power of the institution were due chiefly to her 
iatelligence and unwearied efforts. 


--Count Savorgnan de Brazza recently had his famous 
collection of old gold and silver plate melted into bullion 
by the burning of a wrecked railroad train. Many of the 
pieces of silver-work were of the highest rarity and value, 








Pebbles. 


HAIR may be plaited and yet be golden.—Ezchange. 


--A fly on the handis worth two in the soup.—New 
York Journal. 





.-A collar may bocome a woman and yet be a little ruff 
on her.—Glen Falls Republican. 


.. First Omahan: “ How do you account for your hair 
being so very much grayer than yourwhiskers ?”” Second 
Omahan; ** My hair is about twenty years the elder.”— 
Omaha World. 


--+-[t is estimated that some women carry forty or fifty 
mileyof hair abort on their heads. Forty or fifty miles 
without a switch is a good distance for an ’airline-&w-, 
rence American. 


..-Economy in the kitchen—“ why, Karline, what are 
you thioking of ? You have twocandlcs for your knitting!” 
“Oh, no, ma’am, I haven’t but one; but I cut it in two.”— 
Fliegende Buitter. ° 


‘“*T often feel an aching void,” remarked young Fitz 
percy to Miss Susie. ‘I am sorry you are troubled with 
chronic headache,’ replied the girl, sympathetically.— 
’ Pittsburg Chronicle. t 


-. Bride: “George, dear, when we reach town let us try 
to ‘avoid leaving the tmpression that we are newly marty 
ried.” “ All right, Maud7 you can lug this valise.”—Ne- 


braska State Journal. rt 


au" 

.- "I want to attract attention amy new grocery store. 
What method would you advise me‘ta’employ?” ‘Put up 
a placard bearing this inSoription? ‘Positiyely fresh! Eggs 
laid while you wait!’ ’—Boston Gatette. 


....'‘Why are the stars hung so high?’ asked Rolle, 
looking out of the window upon the star-gemmed canepy 
of Heaven. *‘ So th the classof ’89,” said his uncle 
George, who graduated in ’73, ‘can walk around *t night 
* without knocking off its hats.”"— Brooklyn Eagle. 


.- McCorkle: “‘ There was a terrible shock, which threw 


, every passenger into the aisle. When- we reeovered our- 


selves, and went forward, we fougd that our train’ and 
another had—had”—MgCrack lping him to a@vord)— 
“'Telescoped,”” McCorkie: “No; collide-oscoped.””—Drake’s 
Magazine. 


..Farmer Fallow: *‘ Hear you been havin’ sicknegs 
over at your place.” Farmer Wallow: ‘‘ Yes, best heifer 
on th’ farm’s been mopin’ ’round all summer. Wife was 
taken down yisterday.”” Farmer Fallow: “‘ Any improve- 
ment?” Farmer Wallow: ‘Well, she’s a leetle better; but 


_ she never’ll be the antmal she was afore.’’—The Epoch. 


....A clincher.—Outraged Erin: ‘“Gintlemin, I wad 
loike to ashk thim Amerikins wan thing: Who doog the 
canals uv the coontry, but furriners? Who built the rail- 
ruds uv the coontry, but furriners? Who worruks the 
moines uv the coontry, but furriners ? Who does the votin’ 
fur the coontry, but furriners? And who dishcoovered the 
coontry, but furriners ?”’ 


...A correspondent asks “Taverner,” of The Bostow 
Post, how to pronounce the word “ houyhnhnoms,” which is 
foundin ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.’ ‘‘Taverner”’ fails to ex- 
plain intelligibly, and perhaps we can help him out. One 
of the class of 61 at Amherst wrote an essay for a prize 
and appended the word ‘‘ Houyhnhnm,” as his nom dé 
plume. When President Stearns was awarding the prizes 


he came to this, and said: ‘“The second prize is awarded to, 


Hoo—Hioo—Hoonium.” The writer of the essay and the 
professor in rhetoric were probably the only persons whos 
appreciated the pronunciation.—Springfield Union, 
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School and College. 


Tae Faculty of Hartford Theological Seminary an-. 
nounce that hereafter prize scholarships will be awarded 
for the best entrance examination. One such scholarship 
is offered to young men, and one to young women, the lat- 
ter being the special gift of Mrs. Maria H. Welles, of Hart- 
ford. The amount of each of these scholarships is $200. 
They may be held for one year, and the holders will not be 
entitled to other scholarship aid during that year. Compe- 
tition is open tu college graduates and to such others as 
the Faculty may admit. The examination this year will 
be held on Tuesday, September 17th: those intending to 
compete must give notice on or before Saturday, September 
14th. The questions will be adapted to those who have 
pursued the ordinary college course; their scope may be 
briefly stated as follows: I. Languages: (1) English; (2) 
Greek; (3) either Hebrew, Latin or German: the tests to be 
translation at sight and analysis of passages. II. History: 
questions on different periods, from which the applicant 
may select. III. Mental Science: (1) Logic; (2) Psychol- 
ogy; (3) Metaphysics. IV. Natural Science: either Biology 
or Geology; V. Art; either History of Art, Esthetics or 
Music. These examinations are not obligatory, but it is 
hoped that applicants for admission will generally decide 
to undertake them. 





....At a meeting of the Trustees of Colby University, 
July 17th, the resignation of the Rev. G. D. B. Pepper as 
President of the College, tendered at the late commence- 
ment, but not previously announced, was accepted, and 
Prof. Albion W. Small, Ph.D., Professor of History at 
Colby since 1881, was unanimously chosen President in Dr. 
Pepper’s place. Dr. Pepper gave as the reason for his 
resignation that his health had become impaired and the 
duties of the presidency had become irksome to him. He 
believed that Professor Small was the man’who ought to 
succeed him, bringing the energy of early manhood, signal 
ability and love for the College equal to his own. Professor 
Small is thirty-five years old, the youngest President the 
College has ever had and the only graduate of the College 
who has held the chair. He is a graduate of Colby, Class of 
%6 and of Newton, Class of ’79. He studied at Berlin and 
Leipsic for two years and in 1881 was chosen Professor of 
History at Colby. Last year he got leave of absence and 
studied history and sociology at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, where he also instituted a class of graduates and un- 
dergraduates in English and Amenean history. President 
Small will occupy the Babcock Chair of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy. 


.-»-The Regents of the Michigan State University at Ann 
Arbor have demanded and received the resignations of 
Prof. Donald MacLean, at the head of the department of 
surgery, and Prof. G. B. Frothingham, holding a similar 
position in the department of ophthalmology in the Uni- 


versity Médical schoo). This is the result of the action of, 


tHé Regents of the University, in locating a medi- 
cal hospital at Ann Arbor and securing an appropria- 
tion from the last legislature for the purpose. Both the 
professors advocated the location of the hospital at Detroit 
as a necessity, in order to secure the needful supply of clin- 
ical material. Their active advocacy of a project adverse 
to local interests aroused strong local animosities, while 
the Regents were offended at an alleged officious interfer- 
ence on the part of professors in their employ. The Re- 
gents have appointed Dr. C. B. Nancrede, of Philadelphia, 
to succeed Professor MacLean. He is now a member of 
the Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania and ranks 
among the first surgeons in the country. Professor Froth- 
ingham’s successor was also chosen. He is Dr. Fleming 
Carrow, of Bay City, Mich. He founded an eye hospital in 
Canton, China, several years ago, and is reported asuperior 
practitioner in the treatment of ophthalmic diseases. 


..--Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Penn.. this year 
graduated a class of twenty-seven young men. The insti- 
tution conferred the following honorary degrees: Sc D. 
upon Prof. M. E. Schiebner, Reading, Penn.; D.D., upon 
the Rev. Prof. M. H. Richards, Allentown, Penn.; the Rev. 
W. E. Parson, Washington, D. C.; the Rev. J. K. Demarest, 
Gettysburg, Penn.; the Rev. P. Anstadt, York, Penp., the 
Rev. J. A. Clutz, President Atchison College, Kavsas, and 
the Rev. J. S. Detweiler, Omaha, Neb. The Board of 
Trustees, after inspecting the work on the new buildings, 
ete., expressed themselves as greatly pleased with the way 
in which their plans were being carried out and with the 
beauty of the new buildings, and determined to complete 
the projected improvements and advances, that will put 
this old and honored institution in the front rank of mod- 
era colleges. The Freshman class next year will num- 
ber over fifty. 


--..It was a graceful act of the University of Tennessee, 
giving its last honorary degrees before adopting the policy 
of conferring no honorary degrees, on the Rev. John H. 
Frazee, a Northern man, an ex-Union officer, a Congrega- 
tionelist, and pastor of the Congregational church in 
Knoxville, Tenn. The President of the University of 


Tennessee, Dr. Dabney, is son of the Virginia theologian of 
that name, and adjutant of Stonewall Jackson. His ener- 
&y is building the institution and a broad and enterprising 
activity pervades the old institution. 


--..Mrs, Elizabeth Iliff Warren, wife of Bishop Warren, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has presented the trus- 
tees of the University of Denver, Col., with $100,000 for the 
endowment of a School of Theology, to be connected with 


that institution. A son of Mrs. Warren, Mr. Iliff, has also 
ven $50,000 for the erection of a building for the use of the 
heological school at University Park. The school is to be 
nown as the Iliff School of Theology. 


-...At the recent commencement of Marietta College the 
following honorary degrees were conferred: D.D., the Rev. 
John G. Frazer, Cleveland; the Rev. Blackford Condit, 


ferre Haute, Ind.; the Rev. Joseph N. McGiffert, Ashtabu - 
D., Judge Edward W. Huntington, New 


‘apd morality. , 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE New Jersey State Convention of the Prohibition 
Party was held at Asbury Park, July 18th and 19th. George 
La Monte, of Bound Brook, was nominated for the Govern- 
orship. The platform adopted was as follows: 


** Resolved, That the platform of our party adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention at Indianapolis expresses the views of the 
Prohibitionists of New Jersey. 

‘*That we are unalterably opposed to every form of license or 
compromise, and that we believe Prohibition to be the only 
remedy for the sin and crime of the liquor traffic. 

“That the success of Prohibition depends on separate party 
organization and action, as the results of recent contests in sev- 
eral states for Constitutional Prohibition have demonstrated the 
inherent weakness of non-partisan effort and have also proved the 
subserviency of the old parties to the liquor power, and that 
union with either of the old parties would be to abandon our 
principles and betray our trust. 

“That we do not discriminate between the old parties as tem- 
perance legislators, as neither has promised to support the grand 
issue of our party, which is the total prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, and that all palliatives and compromises, such as Local 
Option and License, either high or low, but tend to defer the 
great end for which we arestriving. 

“That we view witb abhorrence the crime of bribery at elec- 
tioas, common with both old parties; in furtherance of a preven- 
tion of this crime we approve the adoption of a plan of voting 
similar to the Australian system. 

“That the modern combinations of capitalists, called * trusts,’ 
we believe to be unfriendly to the interests of the people and 
should be prevented by stringent laws. 

“ Tnat the desecration of the Sabbath is alarmingly on the in- 
crease and has become an ejement of danger, especially as mani- 
fested in the open bar in places of business and amusement. We 
will, both by precept and example, use cur best endeavors to pre- 
serve the sanctity of the day. 

“That we recommend the enactment of laws requiring that 
physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the effect of 
stimulants and narcotics in the human system, be taught in our 
public schools; and we censure the Legislature of 1887 for having 
defeated the ‘ Hygiene Bill’ introduced that year. 

“ That we are opposed to any of our citizens being disfranchised 
by usurpation of authority by officials of this state, and the same 
principle of right that allows women to vote at school meetings 
should be extended to all other questions. 

“That we rejoice in the great and successful work of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, and commend them for 
their wisdom and consecration of will displayed in organizing 
an attack upon the many forms of this great evil. 

* That we fully believe that for the success of the temperance 
cause thorough political organization is indispensable; we would 
remind the people that home influence and personal example 
are also important factors of the temperance work, and we 
greatly deplore the fact that the success of our cause has been, 
and is greatly retarded by the moderate drinking of alcoholic 
stimulants, which is practiced at home and in socia! circles by 
men of high position in Church and society, who are looked 
upon as good citizens and } rofess to be in favor of temperance 


“That we syorpathize with every proper effurt of the wage- 
earner to improve his moral, social and financial condition, but 
we declare that total abstinence for the individual, and the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic of the state and nation, lie at the 
threshold of labor reform. 

“ That the responsibility of the continuance of the liquor traf- 
fic rests on the good men who still remain in the old parties, and 
by their votes and influence encourage the traffickers in alco- 
holic poison, believing that the temperance votes of New Jersey 
are in the majority, and that their union in one party would 
sound the death knell of the liquor traffic; and whereas, such a 
union is impossible in either old parties, therefore. we cordially 
invite all such voters to unite with us in the only party that has 
declared as its ultimatum: * The complete and utter destruction 
of the traffic.’” 


The following additional resolution was offered by the 
Rev. George Davis, of Somerset County: 

* Resolved, That we regard the passage of the Local-Option- 
High-License bill by the Republican Legislature of New Jersey 
asamere makeshift for the purpose of catching Prohibition 
votes, and we arraign the Republican Party for its inconsistency 
and hypocrisy; and we also arraignthe Vemocretic Party of 
New Jersey for repealing that law, thus depriving the people of 
what advantage the law gave them, and also for denying to the 
people the fundamental principle of Democracy—the right to 
vote f r or against Local Option.” 


The Rev. Solomon Parsons spoke in opposition to the res- 
olution. He maintained that the Local Option measure 
was conceived in sin and born in iniquity, and now that it 
was dead the putrid corpse should not be disturbed. He 
intimated that a great many Prohibitionists thought the 
Werts bill, passed by the last Democratic legislature, a 
much better bill than the Republican local option meas- 
ure. The resolution was finally put on the table by a large 
majority. 


....An Aerial Exhibition Association has been organized 
in Boston. The object of the association is to assist Dr. A. 
de Bausset to construct a steel air ship upon the vacuum 
principle. The ship is to be constructed entirely of thin steel 
plates of the strongest possible tensile strength, and thor- 
oughly braced inside by a new development in mechanics, 
to resist the stress of the pressure of the atmosphere when 
a partial vacuum is obtained. It is expected to lift 200 
passengers and 50 tons of mail or other matter, and also to 
carry all the machinery and apparatus, with electrical 
power sufficient to give a speed to a ship of at least seventy 
miles an hour. 


....Dispatches from Indian Territory indicate that the 
proposed sale of the Cherokee Strip to the United States 
is likely to fail. The United States Commissioners, Wil- 
son, Hartranft and Fairchild, wiil reach Tahlequah on 
July 25th, and Chief Mayes will doubtless call a special 
session of the Cherokee Legislature and consider their pro- 
position, also the offer of the Live Stock Company, which 
now holds the strip under a lease, which they want ex- 
tended for ten years. The Cherokees claim to hold a Gov- 
ernment patent forthe strip of over six million acres and 





Orleans. 


-..-A balloon ascension was made from Brooklyn on 
Tuesday of last week by Mr. Hogan. The balloon sailed 
away toward the sea, and nothing has been heard from it 
since. 





FOREIGN. 


.- France is still busy with Boulangism. The Paris Temps 
says that cipher telegrams have been discovered which 
prove that General Boulanger was at the head of a plot to 
march upon the Elysee Palace, and that several officers of 
high rank had promised him their support, The Temps 
further says that the charges of embezzlement against 
Boulanger relate to the purchase of camp bedsteads and 
other supplies for the troops, and to malversation of the 
funds of the War Ministry. Among other charges, the 
General is accused of using the funds of the War Ministry 
to buy shares in the Military Club, and of keeping the 
shares thus bought in his own possession. A copy of the 
indictment found against General Boulanger was formally 
delivered at his residence July 2ist. General Boulanger, 
Count Dillon and M. Rochefort issued the following mani- 
festo: 

* To the French Electors: We have disdained to reply to the ab- 
surd calumnies concocted by Ministers who have been convicted 
of peculation. Our abstention from this odious comedy is now 
justified by the indignant repulsion of attempts to extort from 
Officers of the army lying denunciations of their former chief. 

“These suborners of witnesses have not hesitated to employ 
the taxpayers’ money to obtain false depositions from jailbirds 
in their very cells at Mazas, These are the miserable prevari- 
cators who accuse their former Minister of War of corruption. 
Public disgust has already condemned, and the justice of the 
country willspeedily overtake these malefactors. 

“ They appealed to the penal code, but the outcome of their 
infamons machinations was that they could bring absolutely 
nothing against us. If they coald have obtained the most trivial 
proof they would not thus have risked the Assize Court by nego- 
tiating with forgers. 

“Itis for you, dear fellow-countrymen, to judge between us 
and these thieves, We await with confidence your sentence— 
from which these bandits, who feel its approach, vainly endeavor 
toescape. Long live regenerated France! Long live the honest 
Republic !” 


....Mr. Parnell has formally withdrawn from the case 
before the Parnell Parliament Commission. In reply to the 
statement of his counsel, which virtually was a notifica- 
tion that Mr. Parnell declined to make any further pres- 
entation of his case before the Commission, the presiding 
justice, Sir James Hannen, said: “Mr. Parnell will, of 
course, remain subject to the jurisdiction of the court.” 
Messrs. Reid and Lockwood, counsel for other members of 
Parliament against whom charges were made by The 
Times, also withdrew from the case. Mr. Parnell made a 
personal explanation to the court, asking that if there was 
any design to examine him further, such examination be 
held without delay. He complained of Attorney-General 
Webster’s action in postponing for three months his re- 
examination on the subject of the checks drawn by Mr. 
Parnell. The court, Mr. Parnell declared, ought to ap- 
point a day for his re-examination or else discharge him 
from further attendance. The presiding justice promised 
to try to meet the convenience of Mr. Parnell. After coun- 
sel for Mr. Parnell and the other members of Parliament 
had retired, the presiding justice said that the scope of the 
inquiry would not be altered by their action. The persons 
hitherto represented by counsel could appear in their own 
behalf if they desired. The taking of testimony was then 
resumed. The withdrawal was on account of a decision of 
the Commission, refusing to allow the records of the Irish 
League und Patriotic Union to be inspected. 


....Special dispatches from Berlin say that the long-pend - 
ing negotiations with the-Porte, aiming at the adhesion of 
Turkey to the triple Alliance, have finally resulted in an 
entente, under which the dreibund guarantees to maintain 
the integrity of Turkish territory in accordance with the 
Treaty of Berlin. The question concerning Crete is re- 
served, Prince Bismarck promising to influence Greece not 
to interfere, provided further autonomy is conceded the 
Cretans. It is stipulated that Turkish troops shall co- 
operate with Austria in Servia and Bulgaria iu the event of 
war with Russia. The Sultan received Count Radowitz, 
the German Ambassador, last week, and arranged for the 
reception of Emperor William, whose visit to Constantino- 
ple depended upon the Porte’s conciusion of an entente, 
The negotiations were accelerated by the gravity of the sit- 
uation in Servia. 


...In the House of Commons, July 16th, the Secretary of 
State for War read the reply of Nad-el-Jumi, the dervish 
leader of Egypt, ia response to the demand made by Gen- 
eral Grenfell for his surrender. Nad-el-Jumi says in his 
reply: 

* Your force is nothing to mé. I have been sent to conquer 
the world. I cannot stop now. Icall upon you to surrender. 
I will protect you. Remember Hicks and Gordon.” 


...-Intelligence has been received at Hong Kong from 
Kiaying Chan, a prefecture in the northeast of Kwangtung, 
China, that early on the morning of June 2d the Chan 
Pinges and Ping Yuen districts were flooded by the burst- 
ing of a waterspout or tornado, described by Chinese as 
waterdragon, and the level country was flooded with nearly 
thirty-six feet of water. Many villages were overflowed 
and upward of 6,000 lives were lost. 


.... The Emperor of Brazil attended a theatrical perform- 
ance in his capital July 16th. Ashe was leaving the theater 
at the conclusion of the performance a Portuguese fired a 
shot from a revolver at him. The bullet, however, missed 
the Emperor and he sustained no injury whatever. The 
would-be assassin was taken into custody. 


....Mr. Russell, a Unionist, says the only reason for op- 
posing an inspection of the affairs of the Irish Loyal and 
Patriotic Union was the fact that hundreds of persons had 
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THE FAILURE TO UNITE. 





THERE may be doctrinal problems before the Congre- 
gationalists of the United States, but there is only one 
ecclesiastical problem of any importance; and that is 
whether the denomination shall consent to separate its 
white and its colored members.. That problem is before 
every denomination which enters the South; and the 
Congregationalists, who thought their history and record 
would save them from it, find themselves confronted by 
it no less than the Presbyterians or the Episcopalians. 
It is true that there is no difficulty exeept in Georgia, 
but there it isacute. In Louisiana and Texas there is no 
trouble. The Conferences in those states comprise 
churches of both colors. Two white churches in Texas, 
near the Louisigna line, lately transferred themselves to 
the Louisiana Conference, which is chiefly colored, for 
reasons of local convenience. 

We have already informed ovr readers that negotia- 
tions have been in progress for some months looking for 
the union of the new Georgia Conference of fifty white 
churches which have, except three or four, lately come 
into the Congregational body from two Methodist bodies, 
with the olaer Georgia Association, which is composed 
of colored churches, and colored and white ministers, 
A joint committee of the two bodies met July 9th in 
Atlanta to discuss plans of union. We publish the full 
official report of the meeting on p. 14. 

The attempt was a failure. It was impossible to come 
to any agreement. This is a real disappointment, and is 
greatly tobe regretted. At the meeting of the American 
Home Missionary Society the new body of churches were 
heartily weicemed to fellowship *‘in the full eonvic- 
taon” that they were *‘ in accord with the principles” of 
the Congregational Churches. This was after a sharp 
discussion of the question whether they were in such 
accord on the subject of caste. It had been proposed to 
make it acondition of the acknowledgment of their fel- 
lowship that they should enter into fellowship with the 
colored churches of their state, but it was said in reply 
that this was throwing suspicion on their good faith; 
and finally the full and hearty recognition and confi- 
dence was voted, after the statements made by the com- 
mittee and by their representatives had satisfied the 
meeting. Buta resolution was afterward passed by the 
meeting in these words, adopted expressly to indicate 
just what the policy and principles of the Congregation- 
al Churches are, which the meeting believed were ac- 
cepted by the new churches: 


* Resolwed, That this Society rejoices to learn that an 





ffort is making to unite the Georgia Congregational Con- 
ference and the Georgia Congregational Association on 
principles of equal recognition and fellowship of all the 
churches of each body, and trusts that sucha union will 
be accomplished.” 

Now we ask the readercarefully to read the report of 
the meeting of the juint committee of the two bodies 
and to judge for himself whether the anticipations have 
been verified. 

The Committee of the Georgia Association (colored) of- 
fered toagree toany plan which would make their twelve 
colored churches equal members of the same district or 
state Conferences with their white brethren. The Com- 
mittee of the Georgia Conference (white) refused to agree 
to any plan which would make those colored churches 
members of the same state or district Conferences with 
the‘r fifty white churches, They wanted two state bod- 
ies, one of white churches and another of colored 
churches, and these two bodies to appoint each a com- 
mittee, the two committees to meet in joint session to 
supervise the interests of Congregationalism in the state 
and to appoint delegates to the National Council. This 
plan the Committee of the Association would not accept 
as meeting either the demands of equal fellowship or 
the resolution of the Saratoga meeting, For white 
churches and colored churches to be members of the 
same body was declared by the committee of the 
Georgia Conference to be ‘‘impracticable” in the present 
condition of public sentiment. They further declared 
it was better for the colored churches to be by them- 
selves. The representatives of the colored churches 
could not accept this view of their interests or of the 
principlesinvolved. They knew too bitterly the popu- 
lar prejudice, but they were willing by no consent of 
their own to admit anything else but equality in the 
Church of Christ. They have given, as will be seen, 
their reasons for rejecting the plan of a Supervising 
Committee... It will be observed that the Committee of 
the Georgia Conference offer no reasons for rejecting 
the plans offered tothem. It would be very curious 
to see those reasons formulated. 

We confess we are not surprised at the result. In the 
course of long interviews in the office of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, before the Saratoga meeting, we were told, 
both by Dr. Sherrill and Mr, McDaniel, that it was ‘‘im- 
practicable” to have the white and the colored churches 
entertained together, and that this was sufficient rea- 
son for declining to unite. When we told Mr. McDaniel 
that there were only four colored churches in North 
Georgia where the white churches all are,.and that no 
two of these would come in the same district confer- 
ence, and asked if a dozen white churches could not 
allow one colored church in their membership, he said it 
would be impracticable on account of the entertain- 
ment difficulty, which we suppose includes the lunch as 
well as thelodging. We are therefore not disappointed. 

In anticipation of the Saratoga meeting, and while 
seeking support for his view that it is better for the col- 
ored people to organize by themselves, a leading repre- 
sentative of the Georgia Conference visited Bishop Turn- 
er, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, whose 
home isin Atlanta. He asked the Bishop his opinion, in 
the circumstances, as to whether he would advise the 
colored churches to be by themselves or to come into the 
same organization with the white churches. Bishop 
Turner replied: : 

‘*T representa Church organized on the color line. 
We were compelled to organize on that line. That is 
our policy. Asan African Methodist I would approve 
of the colored churches being in conference by them- 
selves. But I understand that the Congregationalists 
represent the advance guard of the vountry in reference 
to giving their rights to the Negro. While as an African 
Methodist I favor separate organization, yet if I were a 
Congregationalist I would stand by the principles of the 
denomination and allow no color line to be introduced.” 

The Secretary of the Joint Committee. a cultivated 
gentleman, into whose face you have to look twice to be 
sure he has colored blood, bought a first-class ticket from 
Charleston to Atlanta. He, with the other colored mem- 
bers of the Committee, was put out of the first-class car 
and compelled to go into the section of the smoker set aside 
for Negroes. They have a legal redress for that affront. 
The Constitution and the laws of the United States know 
of no distinction of color. Any legislative district in 
Georgia can send a Negro as its representative, and 
he willsit in the Legislature. They do not have in the 
state one legislature for white pecple and another for 
Negroes. But then the Church is not always as Chris- 
tian as the State. 


THE ARMOR OF GOD. 


ONE of the most striking passages in the whole Bible 
is that in which Paul urges the Christians at Ephesus to 
equip themselves for the battle of life, against the Devil 
and all his hosts. The words of the Apostle areas fol- 
lows: 





‘Pat on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to 
stand againt the wiles of the Devil. For we wrestle not 
[simply] against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places. 
Wherefore take unto you the whole armor of God, that ye 
may be able to withstand in the evil day,and having doneall, 














to stand. Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and baving on the breastplate of righteous- 
ness; and your feet shod with the preparatiun of the gospel 
of peace; above all taking the shield of faith, wherewith 
yeshall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked 
[one]. And take the helmet of salvation and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God; praying always with 
all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance and supplication for all 
saints.’’ (Ephes. vi, 11-18.) 

A noticeable feature of this passage is the fact that 
the contest in respect to which Paul directed the 
Ephesian Christians thus to equip themselves, is not one 
against mere human depravity or against wicked mep, 
The occasion which he specified for this equipment, js 
the moral battle that must be fought ‘‘ against the wiles 
of the Devil” and against his allied hosts of fallen 
angels, designated as ‘ principalities,” ‘‘ powers,” “+ the 
rulers of the darkness of this world” and as “ spiritua] 
wickedness in high places.” Paul evidently believed jp 
the fact of a personal Devil and of fallen angels, and in 
the further fact that this Devil and these angels are per. 
mitted to exercise a maliga influence over the minds 
and hearts of men. He did not thus write merely to 
state these facts as a matter of speculative belief, byt 
rather to warn the Ephesian Christians of their peril 
arising therefrom, and direct them what to do as the 
means of their own protection and safety. His purpose 
was a purely practical one. 

The doctrine in respect to the Devil and his angels, 
thus assumed and implied as a source of danger to 
men, abundantly appears elsewhere in Paul’s writings 
and also in other parts of the New Testament. The 
Apostle told these Ephesian Christians that, before their 
conversion, they walked ‘‘according to the prince of 
the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience.” (Ephes. ii, 2.) To the Corin- 
thians he spoke of the Devil as ‘‘the god of this world” 
who “hath blinded the minds of them which belieye 
not.” (IL Cor. iv, 4.) He also spoke to them of Satan 
who ‘“‘beguiled Eve through his subtilty,” and who is 
sometimes ‘‘transformed into an angel of light,” ({I 
Cor. xi, 3-14.) He characterized Elymas the sorcerer as 
a ‘“‘child of the Devil.” (Acts xiii, 10.) He told King 
Agrippa that he was commissioned by Jesus Christ to 
turn men ‘“‘from the power of Satan unto God.” The 
Devil was a personal reality to the vision of his mind, 
and ‘-the wiles of the Devil” were also real. The same 
was true of the Apostle James who exhorted Christians 
to “‘resist the Devil,” assuring them that he would then 
‘** flee” from them. (James iv, 7.) The same was also 
true of the Apostle Peter, who described the Devil as an 
“adversary,” and as a “roaring lion,” walking “about, 
seeking whom he may devour.” (I Pet. v, 8.) Jesus 
Christ himself both implied and taught the doctrine 
of a personal Devil; and according to the record given, 
by three of the Evangelists this Devil sought to corrupt; 
him, and was foiled in the attempt. 


Men may laugh at the doctrine of fallen spirits, off © 


whom Satan is the head, and at the idea of peril to. 
themselves from this source; but there it is in the Bible 
just as plainly as God is there, or Christ is there. The 
fact isrepeatealy made the basis of counsel and exhorta- 
tion as to human conduct; and to ignore or deny the 
fact is to make all such counsel and exhortation mean- 
ingless. Paul was so vividly impressed with the fact 
that he told the Ephesians to ‘* put on the whole armor 
of God that” they might be “‘ able to stand against the 
wiles of the Devil.” Being familiar with the mannerin 
which a Roman soldier prepared himself for war, he 
gives a sketch of this armor of God under images thus 
supplied. ‘ Truth” is the girdle to be placed around the 
loins. The breastplate to cover the chest is personal 
‘‘ righteousness” or integrity. The sandals to be worn 
on the feet are ‘‘ the preparation ot the Gospel of peace.” 
The shield to be carried is ‘‘ faith.” Tne helmet to 
cover the head is the hope of “salvation.” The sword 
to be wielded by the right hand is “the word of God.” 
Here are six equipments against ‘the wiles of the 
Devil”—the spiritual girdle, the spiritual breastplate, the 
spiritual sandals, the spiritual shield, the spiritual helmet 
and the spiritual sword--all of which, when supple- 
mented by prayer and supplication, and watching there- 
unto, put the Christian in good battle-array against these 
wiles, and assure him of victory over the great deceiver 
andenemy of man. The idea of Paul, thus developed in 
these striking details, is summarily expressed by James 
when he says: “‘ Resist the Devil, and be will flee from 
you. Drawnigh toGod, and he will draw nigh to you. 
(James iv, 7, 8.) . 
We do not suppose that the counsels, admonitions. 
and warnings of the Scriptures in respect to the Devil 
and his influence are to be virtually read ovt of the: 
Bible by regarding them as founded on a visionary and! 
false idea, or that, altho pertinent when given, they have 
lost their pertinency by the lapse of time. It is as really 
true now, as it ever was, that there is a personal Devil,. 
and that this Devil has his “ wiles” for the deception of 
men; that there are now malignant “ principalities” and’ 
“* powers ” against which we must “ wrestle”; and that,. 
to win the victory of holiness, and gain salvation at last,. 
we must “ put on the whole armor of God,” as sketched’ 
by Paul. There is no more difficulty in believing. all 
these facts as present realities than there is in believing 
them as past realities, We certainly cannot reject them 
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as past realities without discrediting the plain teaching 
of the Bible. The fact that they do not come within the 
sphere of our animal senses, is not the slightest objec- 
tion. They come within the sphere of faith guided by 
the Word of God; and that is enough for the Christian. 

Let the Christian remember, yea, let every man re- 
member, that the enemies of his soul are three deep— 
the world, the flesh and the Devil—and that he must 
fight all three by putting ‘‘ on the whole armor of God.” 
No man is a mere spectator in the great contest going 
on in this world between the forces of good and evil. 
Every man is a combatant, and has vital interests at 
stake. Every man is either in alliance with God and 
fighting the battle for holiness, or in alliance against 
him and fighting on the side of sin and Satan. Every 
man has a victory to win or one to lose. So stands the 
matter of human probation as we are subjects of it in 
the present life; and to exclude Satanic influence from 
that probaticn is not to state the case to ourselves as it 
really exists, 


in 


A POINT IN THE ANDOVER CASE. 


IT appears now that Professor Smyth intends to main- 
tain, in his appeal to the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
from the action of the Board of Visitors in removing 
him, that it was not proved in his trial that the beliefs 
for which he wascondemned were taught in the class- 
room. In the recent hearing before Commissioner Rob- 
inson, Judge Marshall, a member of the Board of Visit- 
ors, testified that either Professor Smyth or his counsel 
disclaimed, during the trial, any intention to insist upon 
a distinction between what he taught in the class-room 
and what he taught in the Andover Review or ‘“ Pro- 
gressive Octhodoxy.” Witnesses were examined in re- 
buttal of this testimony of Mr. Marshall, and the Bos- 
ton Advertiser denies that such a disclaimer was ever 
made. 

What Judge Marshall had reference to, evidently, was 
a passage in Professor Smyth's argument, as printed for 
him in pamphlet form by Cupples, Upham & Co., pages 
7 and 8, as foliows: 





“T would not draw any fine or artificial distinction be- 
tween my utterances in the Review and in the lecture- 
room. No honest man, certainly no trustworthy religious 
teacher, can bold a double and mutually contradictory set 
of opinions—one for his pupils, another for his own privacy 
or some other use. If I have taught in the Review what is 
contrary tothe creed, I shall not plead that I have been 
more reserved or utterly silent in my lectures,” 

We can get no other meaning from these words than 
this: J/it should be proved that what he had taught in 
the Review was contrary to the creed, he would not 
deny that we had taught the same thing in the lecture- 
room. This was evidently the meaning which the 
counsel in the case attached to his words. Judge Hoar 
(p. 184 of ** Andover Case’’), referring to the statement 
of one of Professor Smyth’s counsel that no witnesses 
were called to show what the accused taught in the class- 
room, said this criticism was all ‘‘ done away with” by 
Professor Smyth’s own ‘‘ manly utterance that he was 
not here to say that any view which he had entertained 
and published on important theological questions did 
not find its wy into the lecture-room.” Judge Asa 
French (p. 9 of ‘‘ Andover Case”), after referring to 
claim of counsel on the other side that the words 
“maintain and inculcate” wherever they occur in the 
Associate Creed apply only to the work of instruction 
in the Seminary, pays the respondent a tribute for his 
“frank and manly way” of refusing to ‘ skulk behind 
any cover which his counsel had set up for him,” and 
says : 

“He avows his full belief in the Creed, as he interprets 
it,and admits that to publicly advocate doctrines repug 
nant to the Creed anywhere or in whatever manner, would 
be a violation of his obligation.” 

The case is as clear, it seems to us, as language could 
make it. Professor Smyth did say iu his argument that 
if it could be proved that he taught what was contrary 
tothe Creed outside the lecture-room he would not in- 
sist that he did not teach the same thing in the lecture- 
toom, thus refusing to take advantage of the point 
raised in his favur by his counsel. The counsel for the 
complainants so understood it, and declined, because of 
Professor Smyth's admission, to reply to the argument 
of his counsel on that point. 

But the Advertiser says Professor Smyth did make an 
important distirction between what he did as Professor 
in the lecture-room and what he did as editor in the 
Review, but it does not take the trouble to tell what.it 
was. It was this (we quote from p. 8 of Professor 
Smyth's argument): 

“Tn the field of literature I am amenable to your juris- 
diction only so far as it can be proved that what I publish 
is contrary to the Creed, or actually violates, or necessarily 
and evidently tends to violate, my obligations as Brown 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological Insti- 
tution in Phillips Academy in Andover. In a volume or 
review, for instance, I am perfectly at liberty to dwell ad 
Uibitum ona single topic. I might co-operate in a temper- 
ance journal, or one devoted to Civil Service Reform, and 
Write on one or the other of these subjects every month, 
Provided I neglected none of the duties of my office. Much 

More on some living theological or religious question, under 


‘the same condition. But it would be contrary to the duties 


of my office to give such prominence to these questions in 


my lecture room. So far as the Review or ‘Progressive Or- 
thodoxy” is now before you, the issue is not what prominence 
is given to a subject, but whether anything is taught 
which sbows a belief or beliefs contrary to the Creed, or a 
violation of my promise as to conduct in my office.” 

This, too, is perfectly clear. There is no hint in the 
last sentence that he does not consider himself amena- 
ble to the Board of Visitors for what he taught in the 
Review or ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,” if it ‘‘ showsa 
belief or beliefs contrary to the Creed.” Indeed, his 
whole argument was an effort to show that his published 
beliefs were notcontrary to the Creed. It is too late for 
him or his supporters to set up the plea that he never 
made the disclaimer attributed to him. We do not be- 
lieve the Court will entertain it for a moment; and even 
if it did it would be preposterous, as Judge French said, 
during the trial, to hold, that a professor might ‘‘teach 
every conceivable heresy in the public press, but if he 
is prudently silent on the subject in the lecture-room, he 
cannot be molested,” 

The attempt to show that Dr. Eustis was not an impar- 
tial judge in the case seems to usto have broken down 
utterly, The testimony to the effect that he had made 
remarks bearing strongly against the accused before the 
decision of the Visitors was announced has been rebut- 
ted, and both his associate Visitors have emphasized his 
fairness and sense of justice, as a member of the Board 
of Visitors. 


a 


EXTRAVAGANT CLAIMS. 


ONE would think from the undiscriminating character 
of the encomiums passed upon the lamented, not to say 
sainted, Father Damien that the lepers of Molokai were 
utterly neglected by everybody when he gave his life to 
them, and that he had rescued them from a state of pa- 
ganism. Indeed, in Longman’s Magazine, Mr. Ballan- 
tyne,who may be said to have started the Molokai myth, 
says that ‘‘ perhaps no spt on the face of the earth can 
equal for concentrated misery and hopeless horror” this 
leper settlement. That is very far fromtrue. Compamnd 
with a cancer hospital Molokai is a paradise. The mala- 
dy is mostly painless. The patients are commonly better 
housed and fed than in their old homes. They liveon a 
beautiful island, abundantly cared for by the Hawaiian 
Government, as was stated by Edward Clifford in a late 
article in The Nineteenth Century. It is not true that 
Father Damien found the settlement ‘‘abandoned to 
disorder and neglect ” when he made it his home in 1874; 
nor had “ the brutal indifference of the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment thrust these poor creatures away upon a barren 
peninsula,” nor were they ‘‘ a colony of men and women 
forgetting God and hating men, utterly wretched in body 
and mind, and abandoned in their desperation to every 
form of wickedness.” These statements in the press 
are pure fabrications, and are not needed for a back- 
ground to Father Damien’s self-denial and service. 

The leper settlement was started in 1865, and there 
was some disorder and destitution the first year, before 
the Government had learned how to manage its new ex- 
periment. Father Damien, altho always serviceable, 
was never achief moving spirit in the improvements 
that went on. The Government had faithful and capa- 
ble agents and gave the patients good care. In 1874 the 
Hon. H. A. Wideman, President of the Beard of Healch, 
a Catholic, whose party had just come into power, re- 
ported to the legislature: 

“In a material point of view these people are better aff 
on Molokaithan most natives of these Islands, and also 
better off, with few exceptions, than they ever werein their 
own homes. ... Mr. W. P. Ragsdale, who some months 
ago gave a remarkable example of self-sacrifice in going of 
his own accord to Molokai, is the present superintendent 
of the asylum. A more active and efficient man could 
hardly be found, . . .. The lepers have been made in all re- 
spects as comfortable as possible.” i 
Allthis was before Damien had gune to the settlement. 

The previous biennial report was in 1872. Dr. F. W. 
Hutchinson said: 





‘* The food ratior is a large one, and exceeds that supplied 
to the soldiers of the best-supplied European and Ameri- 
can armies. The Board can fairly assert that 
these people are better supplied than they ever were in 
their own homes; a proof of the assertion may be found in 
the fact that many of the people living at the landing-place 
at Kalaupapa have been anxious to make themselves 
lepers. We repeat again that these people are 
well taken care of, and not unhappy.”’ 

The report for 1872 speaks of the provision for the 
religious care of the lepers . 


‘A little distance from this central place, nearer the sea- 
side, a little church has been built, where every Sunday a 
native minister, a leper himself, holds a service. | 3 
It is well attended by the poor people for whose benefit. it 
has been specially erected.”’ 

Mr. Ballantyne said, in Longman’s Magazine: 

“Tho the. other Hawaiian Islands had abolished idolatry 
and adopted Christianity, in Molokai —where there was no 
missionary, no priest—the old paganism, with all its horri- 
ble consequences, reigned supreme.”’ 

This is simply absurd. Molokai was one of the best 
worked of the mission stations, and nearly every man 
and woman on the island was a communicant. The pa- 
tives loved and feared, the old missionary, Mr. Hitchcock; 





‘showed an excess of births over deaths. - His successor, 


the Rev, A. O. Forbes, carried on his work, and after the 
leper colony was established in 1865 repeatedly visited 
them, founded their first church and installed their pas- 
tor. Amung the lepers were many members of Protest- 
ant churches, deacons and ministers. Says the Honolulu 
Friend: 

‘Their spiritua] wants were well supplied by church and 
Sabbath-schools, and have always been the object of solicit- 
ous care from the other churches and the Hawaiian Board.” 
It is true that the Catholic lepers were neglected, relig- 
iously, until Father Damien so nobly volunteered to take 
up this work; but the larger body of Protestant lepers 
were not and never have been neglected. At present 
the pastor of the Protestant church is not a leper, but 
has joined the colony with his wife, who has contracted 
the disease. The physical wants of all have been well 
provided for by*the devoted superintendents appointed 
by the Government. 

In all this we do not mean to depreciate in the 
least the excellent work of Father Damien, but only to 
show that his work was not made necessary by any fail- 
ure of the Protestants of the Hawaiian Island. 


me 
> 





THE THIRD PARTY IN NEW JERSEY. 


IN the fall of 1886 the Republican State Convention of 
New Jersey adopted a strong temperance plank and 
nominated a thorough and consistent temperance man 
for Governor. The Third Party had already put Gen- 
eral Fisk in the field. It likewise nominated a full leg- 
islative ticket. The vote for Fisk was upward of 19,000 
The result was the election of a rum governor and a 
rum legislature. In the fall of 1887 the Republicans, 
with the help of many of those who had voted with the 
Third Party, secured a majority in the Legislature and 
proceeded immediately to redeem the pledge of the pre- 
vious year, enacting a county Local Option and High 
License Bill. All this was done in the face of the cov- 
ert opposition of most of the Third Party leaders, who 
denied the law, and sought in not a few cases to cripple 
the efforts of the friends of temperance to enforce it. 

Five counties, however, were carried under it, and 
several other counties were to hold elections when the 
Democratic Legislature, which the Third Party helped 
elect in 1889 by insisting upon bringing forward candi- 
dates of their own, repealed the Loca: Option feature 
and emasculated the High License sections. The repeal 
of the measure was such a wicked surrender to the rum 
interests that honest men of all parties roundly de- 
nounced it. General Fisk was particularly outspoken in 
eondemration of it; and in an Mterview reported i The 
Voice only last week he expressed the belief that the 
Third Party State Convention, which met in Asbury 
Park last Thursday, would “ pronounce emphatically 
against the action of the last Legislature in repealing the 
Local Option enactment of 1888.” It deserved, he said, 
the ‘‘condemnation of every honest Democrat, Repub- 
lican and Prohibitionist.” 

But General Fisk was unable to attend the Convention 
and use his personal influence to guide it into the path 
of wisdom, and it went far as‘ray. lt adopted a plat- 
form of thirteen planks, with not one word of condem- 
nation for the repeal of Local Option; or of congratulation 
for the carrying of five counties for Prohibition; or of 
commendation for the principle of Local Option. It did 
adopt the following: 


“‘That we do not discriminate between the old parties as 
temperance legislators, as neither has promised to support 
the grand issue of our party, which is the tota! prohibition 
of the liquor traffic,and that all palliatives and com- 
promises, such as Local Option and License, either high or 
low, but tend to defer the great endfor which we are striv- 
ing.”’ 

That is to say, a convention of several hundred pro- 
fessed temperance men condemn the Republican Party, 
which adopted a temperance platform, nominated a 
temperance ticket, passed a county prohibitory law, and 
suffered two defeats in consequence, equally with the 
Democratic Party, which allied itself with the Saloon, 
gained thereby, and with the help of the Third Party, 
control of the Legislature in 1886 and again in 1888, and 
openly and shamefully undid all that had been accom- 
plished for temperance. But this is not all., The Con- 
vention goes further and condemns equally Local Option 
and High License as “ palliatives and compromises” 
which “ tend to defer the great end” for which the Third 
Party is working. Another resolution declares that the 
| Convention is ‘‘unalterably opposed to every form of 
license or compromise.” 

How can. such a convention be truthfully called a 
temperance convention? What claim can men who sub- 
scribe to such utterances have to be considered the 
friends of temperance? Nothing is plainer, in the light 
of the recent elections in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, 
than that Constitutional Prohibition is a present impossi- 
bility in New Jersey; yet a convention of professed tem- 
perance men condemns Local Option and all restrictive 
measures, and then invites all ‘temperance voters” to 
unite with the party it represents. 

.What can General Fisk think of such utterances? 
What ear any intelligent temperance man think of 
then: ®--Who that wants with General Fisk ‘to aid in 





and. when. he. died in 1857..it-was the only island that hes movement that will restrict the liquor traffic or 


enforee all restrictive laws,” knowing that Prohibition 
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is not attainable in the “immediate future,” would 
think of joining a party and working for candidates 
who are pledged against such movements and such 
laws? 

The Third Party has now put a nominee for Gov- 
ernor in the field. It will, we suppose, nominate a full 
legislative ticket. The remnant, under the leadership 
of their candidate, a former Democrat, will do what 
they can to defeat the Republican Party. The Republi- 
can Party alone has the power and the purpose to give 
the people temperance legislation. The duty of the 
party is plain. It is to stand by its guns; to nominate a 
temperance man on a temperance platform, and a legis- 
lative ticket pledged to restore the repealed legislation. 
If it,will do this, it will reduce the Third Party to the di- 
mension of a corporal’s guard, and it will surely win, if 
there is virtue in the State of New Jefsey. 


_ 
- 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


47. THE method most generally adopted by the vari- 
ous states of the Union is the license method. Broad- 
ly speaking, there is but one other method, and that is 
Prohibition. No state is without legislation of some 
kind on the subject. In no state is the liquor traffic as 
free as the traffic in meats and vegetables, in dry goods 
and groceries,in hardware and lumber, in books and 
pictures, in oils and paints, in lands and houses, and 
other lines of trade. It is made a special subject 
of legislation, and treated as tho some measure of 
control or regulation by the state were necessary for 
the good of society. Any man can open an eating 
house, an ice-cream saloon,a bakery, a grocery,a dry 
goods, or any other kind of store for the sale of mer- 
chandise, without asking the permission of any officer, 
or court, or paying any. fee therefor; but if he wants 
to open a rum shop he must first obtain permission and 
pay an annual fee. He must also, under most license 
systems, comply with other conditions. He must satisfy 
the licensing authority, for example, that he is a man of 
good character, and his application must bear the signa- 
tures of a number of citizens or freeholders. In some 
states he is also required to give bonds or sureties, 

48, The states also surround the business with various 
restrictions. It is a common thing to require saloons to 








close up at a certain hour at night, and to remain closed” 


on election days and on Sundays. Rumseellers are in- 
dictable in most of the states for selling to minors, ard 
for keeping a disorderly house, and for many other of- 
fenses. Drunkenness is also prohibited by various pen- 
alties. These laws mark the sense of danger which 
society feels with reference to the liquor trafti¢, ana the 
general desire to have it under some degree of re- 
straint. 





Editorial Notes. 


JUDE closes his short Epistle with these words: 





* Now unto him that is able to keep you from falling, and to 
present you faultless before the presence of his glory with ex- 
ceeding joy, to the only wise God our Saviour, be glory and ma- 
jesty, dominion and power, both now andever. Amen.” 

This is one of the many doxologies found in the Bible; and 
while it praises ‘“‘ God our Saviour” with sublime ascrip- 
tions, it presents a most cheering view of the Christian’s 
future in Heaven. He is at last to be presented “faultless 
before the presence of ’’ the divine “glory,” and that too 
“with exceeding joy.”” The term here rendered ‘‘fault- 
less,” is the word used by Paul and rendered ‘unblam- 
able” in Col. i, 22, where the apostle specks of Christ as 
having reconciled the Colossians “‘in the body of his flesh 
through death,” that he might * present ”’ them “ holy and 
unblamable and unreprovable in his sight.’’ The apostle 
told the Ephesians that God through Jesus Christ had 
chosen them that they should “ be holy and without blame 
before him in love.’”’ (Ephes.i,4) So also, in his Epistle 
to the Romans, he triumphantly asks this question: ‘‘ Who 
shall lay anything to the charge of God’select ?” He at 
once answers his own question by adding that ‘‘it is God 
that justifieth.”” He follows the answer with another ques- 
tion: ‘Whois he that condemneth?’” And this question 
he thus answers: “It is Christ that died, yea, rather, that 
is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God 
who also maketh intercession for us.”’ (Rom, viii, 33, 34,) 
In still gnother passage the apostle speaks of the Church 
of Christ in Heaven as presented to him in the character of 
“a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any 
such thiog,’’ but ‘* holy and without blemish.” (Ephes. v, 
27.) Put these passages together, and they give us the idea 
of a most glorious future for the Christian. The whole 
record of sin against him is forever blotted out by the for- 
giving grace of God, and that, too, so perfectly and univer. 
sally that he is spoken of as being presented “ faultless’) 
and unblamable and unreprovable” before the presence of 
the divine glory. God being nis justifier, and Christ being 
bis Saviour and Intercessor, who shall be his accuser? His 
character in Heaven will be like that of Christ, without 
“spot or wrinkle or any such thing.”” He will be absolute- 
ly ‘ complete ”’ in Christ, lacking nothing to fill up the en- 
tire measure of heavenly blessedness and glory. The plan 
of God in the Gospel system is to treat those who accept it 
as if they had never sinned, and hence had always been as 
pure as the holy angels who surround histhrone. The sal- 
vation extended to them is a “complete” salvation; and 
while it does not obliterate the. fact that they were once 
sinners; this fact of the past in no way impairs their bless- 
ednessin the heavenly life. They are saved in all respects, 
being fully justified by the grace of God through Christ, 





and perfectly sanctified by the Holy Spirit, and thus ‘‘ made 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light.” (Col. i, 12.) Such is the picture which the Bible 
presents to Christian hope in regard to the things to come. 
And all this is gained in Christ and through him. All this 
is the result of the redemption which we have in him. 
Well may it be said that his salvation is a * great salva- 
tion ’’—great in what it is, and great in the Being who pro- 
cures it. 


In Unity, a Unitarian paper, the Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
accepting an invitation to write editorially, says: 

“ All that the Church has affirm:d concerning the Divinity of 
Christ may be read with two radically different interpretations, 
according as men are deists or theists; according as they con- 
ceive of God as a Being outside of Nature and of man, interfer- 
ing arbitrarily and occasionally in the mechanism of the uni- 
verse, and coming into communication with man threugh ex- 
ternal media; oras they conceive of God asthe Indwelling Life 
of all things, the Reason immanent in Nature, the Moral Power 
struggling upward toward perfection, through man.” 

We must read that twice to see what it means. The latter 
view is the one which Mr. Newton adopts; and it is through 
such a ‘‘ reconception of God,’’ hesays, that we are to get a 
* reconception of Christ which will bring about a concilia- 
tion of spiritual heterodoxy and spiritual orthodoxy—leav- 
ing the unspiritual heterodoxy to still fight with the un- 
spiritual orthodoxy.’’ This reconception of God is a re- 
conception indeed. It does away with personality, and sub- 
stitutes for terms of personality terms of abstraction, such 
as ‘‘ Life,” “‘ Reason” and ‘*‘ Moral Power,’ these being im- 
manent and indwelling, and, so far as explained, nothing 
more than the nature of things, or the powers that make 
for righteousness and the survival of the fittest. His view 
seems to us to be neither Deism nor Theism, but Pantheism. 





SUDDENLY the question has been brought before the peo- 
ple of this city whether they will assert their claims to the 
World’s Fair which is sure to be made a prominent feature 
of the celebration in 1892 of the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus. Mayor Grant has taken the lead 
by inviting a large number of prominent citizens of New 
York to meet this week and discuss the matter. It is clear 
that the Exposition must be held either bere or in Wash- 
ington. But the time is short, and Congress, always slow, 
has made no appropriation; and without a generous appro- 
priation it cannot be held in Washington. The citizens of 
New York can easily assure its financial success, and it now 
looks as if the Mayor’s move would be successful. It is 
clear that the commercial center of this United States, the 
city to which every track and every wire converges (except 
political wires), supplies the natural location for such a 
great Exposition, as it will assure the largest number of 
visitors. There was a world’s fair, so called, held here in a 
glass palace in 1853—as high upas Forty-second Street, and 
it was far off in the mud and almost inaccessible. 





WE might as well stop the expensive farce of trying the 
boodle aldermen. Mr. Delancey Nicoll, as assistant district 
attorney, sent several of them to the penitentiary. But 
that was more than was wanted, and so the people elected 
Colonel Fellows, against Nicoll, with the purpose of hav- 
ing no more hoodlers convicted. He has kept his part of 
the implied contract. He has tried Alderman McQuade 
twice, and managed to present the evidence in such a way 
as to secure a disagreement the first time and an acquittal 
the last time. The runaways may now return from Canada, 
where they need spend no money to defeat an extradition 
law. Of course all this is very disgraceful, but politicians 
don’t want laws executed in such a way as to interfere 
with their industry. If the alderman business were in- 
terrupted, why the legislative business or the boss business 
would next be in danger, and all should combine to pro- 
tect their profits against the assaults of virtue. 

JUDGE MCALLISTER,’ of Nashville, Tenn., in answer to 
the criticisms upon his action in releasing the prize-fight- 
ing Sullivan from arrest in that city, has published a card 
in which he says: 

“I discharged John L. Sullivan because there was no requi- 

sition from the Governor of Mississippi, nor any warrant of ex- 
tradition from the Governor of Tennessee. The question of ex- 
tradition for misdemeanor cut no figure in my judgment.” 
We do not think that this mends the matter, so far as the 
conduct of Judge McAllister is concerned. The fact is 
that, at the request of Governor Lowry, of Mississippi, Sual- 
livan had been legally arrested by the Chief of Police at 
Nashville, by the direction of the Attorney-General of 
Tennessee, with a view to his detention until a requisition 
by Governor Lowry for his delivery could be made on the 
Governor of Tennessee. This fact was shown by the nec- 
essary affidavits to Judge McAllister, and it constituted a 
conclusive reason why he should not have summarily dis- 
charged Sullivan from this arrest, and thus allowed him 
to make hisescape. The arrest waz simply preliminary in 
order to detain Sullivan forthe time being, until the requi- 
sition and warrant for his extradition could be made out in 
pursuance of law. Anybody who knows anything about 
extradition procedure knows that this is a very common 
practice, and has been repeatedly declared to be legal by 
the courts. Judge McAllister was either stupidly ignorant, 
or he meant to get Sullivan out of the meshes of the law; 
and in either case he cuts a sorry figure for a judge. 





JUDGE COOLEY, the Chairman of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, being invited last week to address the 
North Dakota Constitutional Convention, gave the Con- 
vention sound advice in the following sensible utterance: 


** Don’t, in your Constitution making, legislate too much. In 
your Constitution you are tying the hands of the people. Don’t 
do that to any such extent as to prevent the Legislature hereafter 
from meeting all evils that may be within the reach of proper 
legislation. Leave something for them; take care to put proper 
restraints on them, but at the same time leave what property be- 
longs to the field of legislation tothe Legislature of the fature. 





—.. 
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You have got to trust some one in the future, and it is right and 
proper that each department of government should be trusted to 
perform its legitimate functions.” 

A prominent danger in making constitutions, is that the 
makers will undertake to do too much, and spread them 
out into sundry details that had much better be left for 
legislative consideration and action. The fewer words 
used and the fewer the provisions found in a constitution 
the better; provided the fundamental principles needed as 
the basis of good government are clearly stated and proper- 
ly guarded. All the rest had better be left for legislative 
construction and judicial interpretation in the application 
of these principles. Times are changing, and the condition 
of things among a peopleis constantly changing; and hence 
the wisdom of so framing a constitution that it wil} easily 
adapt itself to these changes, without a continuous series 
of amendments. The Constitution of the United States jg 
a modelin this respect. The Constitutional Conventions 
that are now in session in five territories of the United 

States would do well to give due attention to the advice of 

Judge Cooley, who is one of the ablest lawyers in this 

country. 

THE Committee on the Preamble and Bill of Rights, in 
the Idaho Constitutional Convention, have reported the 
following provision in regard to religious freedom: 

“ The exercise and enjoyment of religious faith and worship 
shall be forever guaranteed, and no person shal] be denied any 
civil or political right, privilege or capacity on account of his 
religious opinions; but the liberty of conscience hereby secured 
shall not be construed to dispense with oaths or affirmations, or 
excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify polygamous or other 
pernicious practices inconsistent with morality or the peace or 
safety of the state, or permit any person, organization or associ. 
ation to directly or irdirectly aid or abet, counsel or advise any 
person to commit the crime of bigamy or polygamy or any other 
crime.” 

This part of the proposed Constitution, with the exception 
of the closing clause relating to polygamy, is analogous to 
like provisions found in the constitutions of all the states, 
Tt is well known that there is a very considerable Mormon 
element in the Territory of Idaho; and the object of the 
special language in regard to polygamy is to provide 
against danger from that source. The language is ambign- 
ous and capable of abuse and misapplication. We think 
that it would be better to make polygamy unlawful and 
authorize the legislature to provide for its punishment, and 
there leave the matter. This would be more in accordance 
with the general policy of the American people in framing 
constitutions. Acts, and not simply opinions or the adyo- 
cacy of opinions, are the matters with which constitutions 

and laws ought to deal. When they pass beyond this limit 

they are liable to involve injustice to somebody. 

WE chronicled last week the expulsion of Dr, MeDow, 
the murderer vf Captain Dawson, from the South Carolina 
Medical Society, and the opening against him of the united 
voice of the people. We now bave another equally notable 
incident to record. He was surgeon of a regiment of South 
Carolina militia. The honorary members, whose contribu- 
tions support it, began in large numbers to withdraw their 
membership, and soon Dr. McDow was forced to send in his 
resignation. This has not been accepted; and, for the first 
time since the War in the state, there is likely to be a court 
martial, Dr. McDow being charged with conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer and a gentleman. The evidence is in his own 
confession—that is, if attempted seluction is regarded as 
unbecoming a gentleman. We believe that this time he 
will be convicted, and by a jury that cannot be hoodwinked 
or corrupted. We wish to say to those who claim that the 
verdict of the jury is a proof of the incompetency of Ne- 
groes to sit on a jury in an important case, that it equally 
proves the incompetence of whites. Every one of the five 
white jurors voted for acquittal, while one of the seven 
colored jurors voted on the first ballot for manslaughter. 





WE do not see why a man should decline an honorary de- 
gree ifit comes honestly, as did the degree of dcctor of di- 
vinity from Williams College to the Rev. Joseph H. Twich- 
ell, of Hartford. But Mr. Twichell does, and keeps the 
reason to himself, quite piquing our curiosity. He sends 
the following letter to the Secretary of the Corporation of 
Williams College: 

HARTFORD, July 2d, 1889. 

Dear Sir:—I desire to express my earnest thanks to the trus- 
teesof Williams College for the favor manifested in tieir award 
to me of the degree of Doctor of Divinity at your -ommence- 
ment last week. 

It is impossible for me to be otherwise than highly gratified 
with such a testimony of esteem from such a source. Honors of 
this sort from no institution of our land are. in my view, Wor- 
thier to be valued than those proceeding from Williams College. 

I find myself obliged, however, to ask leave of your corpora- 
tion to decline that which they have in this instance conferred 
upon me. 

What the reasons of this request are there is no need that ! 
should explain. 

It is enough that they are well known to myself; that they are 
deliberate; and that they arecompulsory. Sincerely and grate- 
fully yours, Josepu H. TWICHELL. 
With equal intensity did the Rey. Samuel Hanson Cox re- 
fuse the “semilunar fardels” from the same college, but 
he afterward repented and meekly took the honors. ‘“ Will 
the Rev. Doctor Cox ask the divine blessing?” said the 
President of the College at an alumni dinner, and ever 
after that the degree stuck and was worn with all due dig- 
nity. Why not Doctor Twichell? 


THE Herald and Presbyter, the leading central organ of 
the Presbyterian Church, thus voices its sentiments on the 
great question now before the presbyteries: 

“The Senior Editor of the H. AND P. has lived long enough 
. . . toknow that the Cumberland Presbyterians, by ringing 
the changes on the alleged fatalism of our Standards, have built 
upaso-called Presbyterian Church as large as the Southern 
Presbyterian Church; long enough to know that the Methodist 
circuit-riders, with our Corfession in their saddle-bags a5 ® 
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text-book, especially in the central and western sections of our 
country, where we and the Baptists had the field, now have 
churches and members outnumbering both; long enough to 
know that New England, which at first accepted the Westmin- 
ster Standards, had to modify them for self-preservation ; long 
enough to know that the Presbyterian Church of England have 
felt obliged to prepare a briefer Confession in order to takedeep 
root and grow in competition with other non-conformists; long 
enough to know that the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
Jand have found relief in a ‘declaratory act’; long enough to 
know that the Free Church of Scotland, by a vote of 418 to 130, 
have decided to take up the subject; long enough to know that 
the Confession of the Westminster Assembly is no longer ‘pure 
and simple.’ but has already been amended by us and other 
Churches without sacrilege, and may be again with impunity; 
long enough to know that something is needed, and must come; 
put not quite long enough to know precisely what is best, 
whether ‘a declarative act,’ or a new Confession. or a revision of 
what we have, the probability, at present, being in favor of the 
Jatter; but he does not expect ‘tolive ong enough’ to see any 
change that will impair the integrity of the Calvinistic system 
oftdoctrine.”’ 

THE Department of Agriculture has just issued a buiky 
yolume of reports on the mischief done by the English 
sparrow. The conclusions are that all laws protecting the 
English sparrow ought to be repealed, and the killing of 
the sparrow and destruction of its nest and eggs at any 
season legalized. further, it should be a punishable 
offense willfully to shelter the sparrow or tointroduce it to 
new localities. The birds that feed on the sparrow, as the 
butcher bird, sparrow hawk and screech ow], should be pro- 
tected; and game constables, or commissioners of public 
parks, should have it as part of theirduty to bring about 
the destruction of these sparrows as far as possible. It is 
beyond all question that these birds have becomea serious 
nuisance. They are quarrelsome and destructive. It is 
not generally known that they have one excellence; they 
are good eating. 





....-The beautiful monument in honor of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, which has cost $200,000. isto be dedicated at 
Plymouth on Thursday. Let no one say that the descendants 
of the Pilgrims are lacking in retiring modesty, for the 
oration of the day is to be by the Southerner the Hon. W. C. 
P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, and the poem by the Irish- 
man and Catholic, John Boyle O’Reilly. We need say 
nothing further, except that New England must feel that 
the position of the founders of its liberties is safe in histo- 
ry, when shecan call in to be the chief celebrants and eulo- 
gists thereof men who represent the exact opposite of her 
views, either political or religious. We cannot help think- 
ing that the orator at least, s.ould have been a man in full 
religious and sovial and political sympathy with principles 
which their pilgrimage to this country represented, while 
others might be invited to share in giving them honor. 


..-. Boulanger has decided to stand as candidate in eighty 
muoicipal, districts. But he selects the eighty, and as 
there are three thousand of them, the result will pot be of} 
apy real value. He is now estopped from running for 
deputy everywhere by the passage of a Jaw forbidding 
plural candidacies. He fumes against it and has promul- 
gated from his retreat in England a Frenchy proclamation 
bristliog with exclamation points, and denouncing the 
government for seeking ‘false depositions of jail birds”’ 
against him, and he concludes with the somewhat worn 
shriek of ‘‘ Long live regenerated France! Long live an 
honest republic!’ We join the prayer, bunt it will not be 
answered by the efforts or success of the posing and shout- 
ing and pufting General. 


....-The Episcopalians of Japan can teach a lesson to those 
of America. Women can there vote for parish officers; and 
it is not conceivable that they are better fitted for the 
responsibility there than here. The Churchman, from 
which we take this item of news, says that the Orthodox 
Russian and the Roman Churches have been ** twice as suc- 
cessful as modern Protestantism ” in winning the Japanese 
to Christianity. This is not quite true. The Russian 
Church has only about half the number of adherents that 
the Protestant churches have. The Catholicscount a few 
more adherent:, but the Protestants are rapidly gaining 
on them. 


--+.There is an independent colored presbytery in Texas 
which asks the sympathy of Negroes. The Africo-Ameri- 
can Presbyterian, of North Carolina, answers well: 

“The independence of the Presbytery of Texas is. based solely 
upon the color line, drawn by its own members. We have held 
and still hold that in every case, the responsibility for drawing 
such a distinction in the Church should not be assumed by the 
Negroes themselves. There is a principle involved here which 
is of far-reaching consequences: and while one may regret the 
distressing condition of the Independent Colored Presbytery of 
Texas, it is not possible to indorse its ecclesiastical position.” 


-.+:The Northwestern Presbyterian suggests that the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council prepare a Consensus of the 
creeds of the churches in its body, which would embrace 
What is good ia the old formulas, and serve as a basis for 
evangelistic work in place of the Westminster Confession. 
That is what such a Consensus would practically become, 
asubstitute for the older creeds; and fer this reason the 
Proposition to prepare such a Consensus has been met with 
Considerable suspicion and opposition from some quarters. 


-++-One of the first public libraries of New Jersey was 
founded in 1796 in New Brunswick. The librarian’s book 
has lately been examined, and it does not bear out the 
hotion that in those days nothing but good solid literature 
Was read. Itis found that overa third of the reading done 
was of fiction, pure and simple, tho only one-eighth of the 

ks was devoted to that branch of literature. During 
the first two months “ The Fool of Destiny ” was drawn 
eighteen times, and *‘ Desmond ” eight. 


usr -Father Damien did not shrink from becoming a leper. 
Q the contrary, he rather desired it and the martyr’s 
®rown it would bring. It is notorious that, in his care of 





lepers, he did not take the ordinary precautions of sanitary 
cleanliness to prevent his taking the contagion. Others 
who take these precautions do not contract the disease. 
There seems to have been in him something of the early 
spirit in the Church which courted martyrdom. 


-...We presume the report is true that Turkey has 
joined the Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy against 
Russia and France, or that it at least anticipates what will 
come true in case of war. Russia is Turkey’s worst enemy, 
and the only chance for her continuance is by joining 
Russia’s foes. The report that Russia is supplying arms for 
Servia is very disquieting and might well force Turkey to 
the alliance. 


.. .Mr. Gladstone says. in a Jetter excusing his absence 
from the occasion of the presenting the freedom of the city 
of Edinburgh to Mr. Parnell: “I consider the Parnellites to 
be in the best sense conservatives.’’ Thatis true—Parnell 
has saved Ireland to the British Empire. He deserved the 
enthusiastic welcome he received at Edinburgh. 


.... The Democratic newspapers in this state are treating 
the Third Party Prohibitionists in the state with an extra 
amount of taffy, hoping, of course, to make good use of 
them in their efforts to get the majority in the next legis- 
lature. These Prohibitionists must be very short-sighted 
people, if they cannot see through this political trick. 


.... The Supreme Court of Indiana, in a recent decision, 
held that an agreement of a wife with her husband that 
she would support him, is not a contract which the law 
will enforce. The rule of lawis that it is the duty of the 
husband to support his wife and no contract between them 
can reverse or change this rule. So the court held. 


....Strikers who insist that nobody but themselves shall 
fill the places they vacate, are simply selfish tyrants, claim- 
ing rights that do not belong to them; and when they un- 
dertake to enforce such a claim by acts of conspiracy or 
violence, then they should be promptly dealt with as the 
law directs. 


....General Boulanger has been indicted on the charge 
of embezzlemnet and treason against the French Republic, 
and his trial fixed for the 10th of August. Unless he ap- 
pears within ten days after the service of notice upon him, 
he will be declared an outlaw, and his property in France 
confiscated. 


....-The convicts of the State-prison of this state are re- 
ported as being thoroughly pleased that, under the Fassett 
prison law, they are soon to be relieved from the misery of 
enforced idleness, and constant confinement in their cells. 


...-Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton predicts that in ten 
years woman’s suffrage will be an accomplished fact in 
every state inthe Union. This is among the possibilities, 
but not at allamong the probabilities. 


....Mr. Powderly strongly advises the Knights of Labor, 


in Penusylvania, to support no one as a candidate for the i 
legislature who will not pledge himseir in favor or a Dallot- 


reform law. This is good advice. 


....The would-be assassin who last week tried to kill 
Dom Pedro I, fired his bullet at one of the wisest and best 
sovereigns that ever lived. Fortunately for Brazil the Em- 
peror suffered no harm. 


It has been well said that one “who is constantly 
endeavoring to vindicate his own reputation, usually basa 
reputation which is uot worth vindicating.’?’ A man who 
is genuinely right himself will asarule be his own vindica- 
tion without any special effort on his part. 


.... The Rev. Albert Barnes, in urging the importance of 
private conversation with men on the subject of religion, 
says: ‘‘I have neverin more than one or two instances been 
unkindly treated when I have addressed an individual on 
the subject of religion if he was alone.’’ Such conversation, 
being discreet, will seldom provoke wrath and will almost 
always be kindly accepted. It is one way of doing good to 
others. 


...-The law reads thus: ‘“‘ Cursed is every one that contin- 
usth not in all things which are written in the book of the 
law todo them.” - The plan of grace by Jesus Christ reads 
thus: ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us.” (Gal. iii, 10, 13.) Such is the 
contrast between law and grace. Sinners have no hope 
under the one, and it will be their own fault if they are not 
saved under the other. 


.... The Bible never speaks of God as “ the First Cause’’; 
but it does speak of him as our “heavenly Father,” as 
‘the Father of Spirits,” as ‘ the Father of lights,” as “the 
Father of mercies,” as *‘ the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’’ as ‘‘ the God of all comfort,’ as ** a great 
King,” as ‘‘ the King of kings and Lords of lords ” and as 
“the Judge of all the Earth.” These are better designa- 
ions and titles than mere philosophy ever invents. 


.... When Paul says that ‘‘ we must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ, that every one may receive the 
thinge done in his body,”’ the implication is very strong 
that things done after we have left the body will not be 
taken into the account in fixing our final destiny. It is not 
post-mortem, but ante-mortem action, with which the 
judgment day deals. Not what men do after death, but 
what they do before death, determines their future state. 


.... The apostle tells us that God made Christ “ to be sin 
for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.” (II Cor. v, 21.) Thisisa 
very strong statement of the sacrificial character of Christ’s 
death. He was in that death a sin-offering, and treated 
as if he had been a sinner, altho he was perfectly holy 
and “and knew ro sin ” in the sense of being himself a 
sinner. He was thus made sin ora sin-offering “for us.” 
This is God’s way of saving sinners and hence must be 
their way of being saved. 





Religions Intelligence. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CASTE QUESTION IN 
GEORGIA. 


AT last a meeting of the Conference Committees on 
Union, of the Congregational State Conference (white) 
of Georgia, and the Congregational State Association 
(mostly colored) has been held, but has been able tocome 
to no conclusion. We give the official record of the 
meeting as agreed to by both committees, so that there 
might be no question as to the facts. 


MINUTES. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 9th, 1889. 

The Joint Committees of the United Congregational Con- 
ference of Georgia, and the Georgia Congregational Asso 
ciation, met at the Atlanta First Church at 10 o’clock on 
the above date, all of the members of each Committee being 
present. For the United Conference of Georgia: The Rev. 
S. C. Me. Daniel, Chairman; Dr. A. F. Sherrill, the Rev. S. 
E. Bassett and the Rev. Dr. Armstrong. For the Georgia 
Congregational Association: The Rev. M. B. Maxwell, 
Chairman; Dr. Horace Bumstead, and the Rev. Messrs. 
G. V. Clark, Evarts Kent, Floyd Snelson,Geo C. Rowe. 

The Committee organized as a whole; Dr. A. F. Sherrill 
was chosen Moderator, and the Rev. Geo. C. Rowe was 
chosen Secretary. After devotional exercises the Commit- 
tee ofthe Georgia Association submitted their propositions 
for union, herewith attached, marked “A.” The Commit- 
tee of the United Conference submitted the proposition 
hereunto attached, marked ‘‘B.” Both sets of propositions 
were discussed at length, by every member of both Com- 
mittees. Attheclose of the discussion, the Committee of 
the Georgia Association asked the United Conference Com- 
mittee if they would accept either of their propositions. 
They replied: That they considered the propositions prop- 
er and right in spirit and the same in principle with the 
propositions of the Conference Committee, but did noi be- 
lieve that they were practicable or could be operated, hence 
they declined to accept of any of them. 

They were then asked to give their reasons in writing, 
but declined todoso. The Conference Committee then 
asked the Association Committee if they would accept their 
proposal. They replied in the negative. They were then 
asked if they had any modification of the plan proposed to 
offer to make them acceptable. They replied, none, and 
submitted the following reasons in writing: 

“We are unable to accept the plansubmitted by the Uni- 
ted Conference of Georgia for these reasons: 

“Ist. We regard the plan as essentially uncongregational 

‘2d. But even if we could waive the foregoing objection, 
we would object to it still more seriously because we re- 
gard it as sanctioning a continued separation of the Con- 
gregational churches covering the same territory, on what 
is practically a color line. 

"Wwe wis furtner to express our willingness to recom- 
mend to our churches the adoption of any plan whatever 
that will bring together in the same organizations, state 
and local, the Congregational churches in the same ter- 
ritory, on terms of Christian equality without regard to 
race or color.”’ 

On motion the minutes were adopted by the Committee 
as a whole. (Signed) GEo. C. RowE, Secretary. 

ee A ° 
PROPOSITIONS OF THE GEORGIA ASSOCIATION, 

I. We cordially invite the churches composing the United 
Congregational Conference of Georgia to become members 
of the Georgia Congregational Association. Upon the ac- 
ceptance of this invitation by the United Conference we 
agree to recommend to the Association the passage of a 
vote immediately placing upon the roll of the Association 
the names of ali the churches of the United Conference. 

lI. In case the foregoing proposition should not be ac- 
ceptable to you, we propose that each of the bodies repre- 
sented by us should pass a vote disbanding their organiza- 
tions with the understanding that all the churches of both 
bodies should then come together and form a new organi- 
zation. 

Upon the agreement of yourCommittee to recommend to 
the United Conference the adoption of this proposition, we 
agree to make a similar recommendation to the Associa- 
tion. 

III. If neither of the foregoing propositions should be 
agreeable to you, we propose that the United Conference 
place upon its rolls the names of all the churches and min- 
isters of the Georgia Association. 

Upon the agreement of your Committee to recommend 
such action to the United Conference, we agree to recom- 
mend to the Association the adoption of a vote declaring 
its organization disbanded as scon as the churches compos- 
ing the same are received by the United Conference. 

lV. If the foregoing propositions are ‘still unsatisfactory 
to your Committee, we would propose a geographical di- 
vision otf the state, the Georgia United Congregational 
Conference occupying the northern portion of the state and 
the Georgia Congregational Association the southern por- 
tion; all churches of the Georgia Association in the north- 
ern part of the state uniting with the Conference, and all 
Conference churches in the southern part uniting with the 
Association. 

V. Further to avoid the scandal of the existence of two 
Congregatioul bodies, occupying the same territory on 
what is practically a color line, we propose that the Geor- 
gia Congregational Association be recognized as the regu- 
lar state organization. That the Georgia Conference con- 
tinue its district conferences and discontinue its state or- 
ganization. wp” 

PROPOSITION OF THE GEORGIA CONFERENCE, 

[The official form of the proposition of the Georgia Con- 
ference bas not reached us as we go tu press. In place 
of it we quote the statement of it to us in a letter from 
Mr. McDaniel. ] 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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1. Tnat the Association and Conference recognize each 
other as equal local Congregational bodies. 

2. That they each elect delegates on the same basis of 
representation, to form a common, or general body, to rep- 
resent and superintend all the churches connected with 
either body, to elect delegates to the National Council, 
etc. 

At a meeting of the Georgia Congregational Associa- 
tion, July 11th, 1889, the following resolution was pre- 
sented by Dr. Bumstead, and was unanimously adopted 
by the Association: 


Resolwed: That the action of the Committee of Confer- 
ence thus far be approved; and that the Committee be 
continued with full power to negotiate with the Committee 
of the United Conference and to entertain any proposition 
for union that does not practically deny the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. 


It will thus be seen that the effort to unite was a fail- 
ure, owing to a refusal on the part of the Committee of 
the white Conference to agree to any plan which should 
make churches and pastors members of the same 
state body, altho they were willing to have asupervising 
State Committee composed of delegates from both bod- 
ies, This the Committee of the Colored Association re- 
jected, being unwilling to agree to any union that did 
not provide for equal membership of all the churches. 
Such a supervising committee would be a novelty in 
Congregationalism. All the State Associations or Con- 
ferences include all the churches and pastors. 





THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 
BY THE REV. J. ‘A. DAVIS. 


A NEW society has lately risen in this land and is claim- 
ing attention. Tho its origin was humble, and its mem- 
bers are yet few, it seems to have come to stay and is prov- 
ing its right to live. , 

The sixth annual meeting of this International Mission- 
ary Union opened July 5th, in the First Presbyterian 
church of Binghamton, N. Y., and ended on the eveniag of 
the llth. At this gathering were secretaries from different 
missionary societies, including the Seventh-Day Baptist 
and the Orthodox Friends’ Missionary Associations. 

There were reptesentatives from Africa and America, 
Assam and Burmab, China and India, Japan and Trini- 
dad, Siam and Singapore, Persia and Turkey, Syria and 
Bulgaria. Some of these had been missionaries more than 
half a century, while others were back on their first fur- 
lough. Several present were waiting to start for the first 
time across the waters, while a few are yet preparing for 
mission work, and hope to go erelong to the field. Some 
were born an heathen soil. and expect. ta return thither 
for their life work. Several are children of missionary pa- 
rents, and two or three are not only children ot missionar- 
ies, but have themselves children working in the land of 
their birth. They gave evidence of the truth of the prom- 
ise, “instead of the fathers shall be the children.” 

The business of the Union began on Saturday morning 
with a prayer-meeting. The first hour of each day was de- 
voted tu prayer. These meetings were remarkable not more 
for the earnest prayers offered than for the touching iaci- 
dents and interesting experiences told. The solemnity of 
the meetings was often broken by the tale of strange, not 
to say amusing experiences. Yet nothing was said to pro- 
voke a laugh; nor did such tales interfere with the earnest 
spirit pervading the meetings. One of these incidents will 
wive an idea of others. A missionary known throughout 
the Christian world was robbed of horse and everything 
he possessed while on a mission tour. Instead of lament- 
ing or trying to escape, he boldly began to preach the Gospel 
to the robber-band who had taken away his possessions. 
The men listened, and then one of them handed back the 
missionary’s watch, saying that it would not do to keep the 
watch of such a fearles; and good man. Then he who had 
the horse returned it; soon purse and contents were re- 
stored; and thus, one by one, each article taken was given 
back and the robbers bade tne missionary God-speed as they 
left him to pursue his journey unmolested, rather than Keep 
his property and cisk appearing at the judgment as thieves 
with that man as the accuser. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the incident was told by a friend and not by the mis- 
sionary himself; he was not present. 

After each prayer-meeting a short time was taken for 
social intercourse, and then began the business of the day. 
After business came discussions of topics of special interest 
to missionaries. These discussions lasted until poon. At 
three P.M. meetings of more general interest were held, and 
papers read by prominent members uf the Union. The 
evening hour was given entirely to the public, when ad- 
dresses, presenting the different wissions, fields and 
phases of mission work, were given by prominent mission- 
aries. 

Among the secretaries who represented the various socie- 
ties, more or less closely coonected with missions, none 
made a more deep impression than the Secretary of the 
Friends’ Mission Society. She was a woman; and in an 
entirely womanly way—none the less impressive for that— 
she told in a few words how the Friends, when formality 
crept into their Church, and with it error, then division, 
saw that there must come a change in their method of work. 
To speak only when they supposed themselves moved by 
the Spirit would not do, They must have arevival. They 
must goto work. They did. Thenthey realized that work 
must be done for others than themselves. The result was 
a beginning of foreign mission work. It was begun among 
the American Indians, and later in Alaska. They have no 
distinct mission of their own in foreign lands, but are aid- 
ing other denominations in that work, in Mexico, Syria 
and Japan, if not in other countries, ‘The brief ‘account of 
the Seventh-Day Baptist missions by one connected with 









its Foreign Board, showed that denomination to be at work 
for the evangelization of the world, too. And when a 
young woman appeared before the Union from that Church 
to start on a foreign mission work in company with mis- 
sionaries from other churches, it was apparent that the 
Seventh-Day disciples of our common Master are trying to 
obey his last command. A stirring address by a secretary 
from the Methodist Episcopal Mission Society, and another 
from a secretary of the Bible Society, showing how that in- 
stitution is working for missions, added not a little to the 
enthusiasm felt; while the secretaries carried back with 
them the enthusiasm gained at the gathering. 

Perhaps no discussion was more interesting than that of 
the question, ‘‘ How shall returned missionaries render the 
best service to the cause of missions while at home ?” 
Could missionaries have heard and heeded what was said, 
dry addresses on missions would soon be buried among the 
speeches marked, as one suggested, by the threeS’s; Short, 
Spirited, Spiritual. He did not add, but another did, 
Spicy, Anothers uggested that such addresses be Heard, 
spoken loud enough, Hvld the audience and Help the hear- 
ers to gain knowledge of and interest in missions. Anoth- 
er suggested that no address be given that is not prepared. 
Still another said that if but one address be given it should 
reach the children. They will carry it totheir parents and 
older friends, and carry it on tothe church of the next 
generation. It was hinted that lack ot interest injmissions 
is owing to dry talks on missions. Some one said that mis- 
sionaries should never prejudice their hearers by unjust re- 
marks or unkind criticism. The work of the returned 
missionary is to create interest in missions, not to criti- 
cise its absence. The returned missionary by his life and 
addresses is largely responsible forinterest in missions on 
the part of the Church at home. 

A paper, by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, dealt with the adverse criti- 
cisms of missions. Written by a man who began his mis- 
sion life fifty-two years ago, and who since that time has 
had the best of opportunities for knowing, and who has 
proven himself a careful observer and an able advocate of 
missions. ‘The writer sarcastically admitted that such 
critics profess warm friendship for missions, and then inti- 
mated that they are reckless in the use of facts and care- 
less in the use of numbers. Criticism after criticism was 
reviewed, and proven to be founded on mistakes or misrep- 
resentations. Thecritics were shown to be peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to deception, liable to error, and constantly the 
victims of those who care more for their own desires than 
forthe truth. The critics were made to testify against 
themselves, and by their own statements to show their real 
spirit. 

The discussion that followed gave the impression that 
Canon Taylor and those like him have done a good service 
to missions. By presenting criticism based on error he is 
calling attention to the truth. 

When it was proposed that the Union express, in a reso- 
lution, its sentiment regarding critics and criticisms of 

missions, the feeling was emphatically expressed that such 
criticisms as those of Canon Taylor, Mr. W. T. Carne, 
M. P., and the Rev. Mr. Knapp, Unitarian missionary to 
Japan, are doing far more good than harm to missions, 
and had better be left to the common sense of people, tu 
the truth itself, and to Him who began the work of mis- 
sions. 

Another paper, by Mr. Noyes, of China, treated of the 
Chinese question, and incidentally reviewed Mr. Whitney’s 
preseatation of it. Startiog with the division and forward 
movement of the Turanian and Aryan races until they 
met in America as Caucasians and American [ndians, with 
the latter disappearing before the former, the writer 
brought again the Turanians from China face to face with 
the Americans. The result and what we shall do with the 
Turanians or Chinese, or, by suggestion, what they will do 
with us, forms the Chinese question. Calmly, carefully 
and without seeming prejudice, the writer showed how the 
Chinese have in each contact with Caucasians been un- 
fairly and dishonestly treated. He showed, too, how far 
Mr. Whitney errs in judgment and statement of facts. 
The writer then traced the cry against the Chinese; and 
surprised his hearers, not to say startled them, by tracing 
it, not so much to the hoodlums as to the Roman Catholic 
Church, then to its priests, and lastly to the Jesuits them- 
selves. 

These two papers were among the very best. 

Of the public meetings much might be said by way of 
unfavorable criticism, but far more of commendation. 
The traditionally dull missionary address was there, and 
had its usual soporific effect. Fortunately such was the 
exception. The “recognition meeting,” when missionaries 
were expected to tell who they were, from what country, 
how long they had labored there, and in what department 
of work, was as full of interest as the hour and a half was 
of minutes. Wit and pathos mingled, tears silenced laugh- 
ter, while the breathless interest at times suggested that 
the hearers were cutin marble. Friday eveving was given 
to the opening exercises; Satur.!ay to the recognition and 
introduction of missionaries; Monday to Japan; Tuesday 
to Woman’s work, and women addressed the meetings: 
Wednesday to China, and Thursday to a Furewell Meeting 
to those who are soon to return to foreign fields. 

When one of the pioneer missionaries of Japan told the 
story of mission opposition and conquest in that country, 
it seemed as tho he were telling something stranger than 
fiction. It was, for it wastruth. The prospects for the 
work in that country, aud for Japan itself, as presented by 
the veteran who had stood so close to the throne of the 
Emperor, were brighter than writers of fiction would dare 
present them. No one, perhaps, is more capable of telling 
that marvelous story than the man who told it. Few could 
have told it more simply, and few would have left an audi- 
ence more thoroughly coovinced that Japan is to become, 
with the next century, a Christian nation. 

The earnest appeal on the next evening by one who had 
toiled among the Indians of the West made ys feel that the 
Indians need more care, more prayer, and more honest 
faithfulness. The author of the ‘ Romance of Missions,” 





herself a marvel of success for thirty-five years as a mis- 
sionary teacher and worker in Turkey, gave the facts of 
Missions, while the witty words of another who for nearly 
a quarterof a century has proven what a Canadian woman 
can do among the people of Trinidad, kept active an in- 
quiry in the ininds of some whether or not all missionary 
women are wise, earnest. able and witty. 

Five missionaries from China, in brief addresses, pre- 
sented China missions on Wednesday evening. Each 
seemed to begin where the other left off, and when the ser- 
vice closed the audience had gained a goodly supply of 
facts regarding mission work in the greatest cf mission 
lands. 

While other lands were presented in the afternoons, 
among them Persia and Turkey, space will not be taken to 
describe or repeat the many interesting facts given, and 
evidence of progress presented. One fact must be men- 
tioned. The work among Moslems is not as discourag. 
ing as many have declared. Converts from the Mohamme. 
dan faith are becoming more frequent. A quiet but hope- 
ful work among the women of that faith is beginning. Its 
meaning is peculiarly significant. Themen give the matter 
little consideration, because they have so little regard for 
the souls or for the religion of women. Perhaps in this 
way, by the conversion of the women, Islamism is tobe un. 
dermined and overthrown. 

On Thursday night came the closing of the Conveution, 
with the farewell meeting to those abcut to start for their 
work in foreign lands. Fourteen were present who are 
soon to start. Others, ready to go, had been called away 
before the close of the meetings. Two were going out for 
their first time to mission fields; others were going on their 
second; a few on their third, and at least four going on 
their fourth season of work among the beathen. One 
daughter was going with her father to begin mission werk 
in the land where she was born. Another womaa was go- 
ing to the land where her father and mother for many years 
toiled, and where her own daughter is now a missionary. 
Still others were about leaving behind their children who 
are preparing to follow them to the field of work. 

While the women silently listened, the men told, each in 
a few words, about the field, the time spent there, what the 
work had been or was likely to be, and how many were the 
difficulties and what thc successes of the field. Yet not one 
spoke of the trials of leaving home, or the sacrifice he was 
about to make, except one father who incidentally referred 
to the parting between himself and his children who are 
toremain. Instead of appearing as a company of martyrs 
and heroes, they seemed men and women eager and glad to 
return to a workin which their hearts are living, and to 
which they are anxious to give their bodies. They seemed 
rather a company of travelers starting for home and for 
work after a period of rest. Their manner and words im- 
pressed one with the idea that they were business men who 
believe in the business to which they are going. Cheer- 
ful and confident, yet humble, they suggested a deal of la- 
tent power'somewhere. Aware of the difficulties to be met, 
they seemed to feel sure of overcoming them. 

When each had spoken, except the women,a venerable 
member of the Union, a retired missionary, who fifty-one 
years ago set out for the first time for the heathen world, 
yave the farewell address. Wise, full of encouragement 
and hope, the words of the venerable patriarch seemeda 

prolonged benediction on the workers and their work. His 
address, like all the others, was as full as it was brief. I[t 
was followed by a few words of grateful regard for Bing- 
hamton, and thanks to its pastors and people for their gen- 
erous care of the members of the Union during the week. 

NEWARK, N. J. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





A PAPER by Cardinal Gibbons, read last week at the 
session of the National Educational Association in Nashville, 
Tenn., argued for denominational schools. Bishop Keane 
advocated the same view. Edwin D. Mead replied to both 
papers. 


.... The statistics of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
just prepared, show that it has 13 synods; 68 presbyteries; 
1,145 ministers—a gain of 16; 2,321 churches; 161,742 commu- 
nicants—a gain of 5,493. There was a large increase in all 
contributions except three. The total is $1,612,865 against 
$1,463,478 last year. 


....The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has now 
1,140,097 members, including 4,958 Indians and 645 Negroes. 
The net increase for the year was 32,641. There are 4,687 
traveling and 6,309 local preachers. Baptisms: adults, 
52,363; mfants, 31,052. There are 11,432 churches, valued at 
$16.030,254 and 2,358 parsonages, valued at $2,705,404. 


....The meeting of the American Board in this city be- 
gins October 15th. The Rev. L. Pratt, D.D., of Nor- 
wich, Conn., will preach the annual sermon. Entertain- 
ment. will be given to missionaries and assistant missiona- 
ries, theological students, officers of the Board and of tbe 
Women’s Board, and corporate members and their wives. 


.... The Pope has sent an autograph letter to the author- 
ities of Laval University, Canada, thanking them and the 
citizens of Quebec for expressions in favor of the restora- 
tion of the temporal power of the Pope. He says the im- 
punity enjoyed by the enemies of the Church is the source 
of improprieties in human society and of troubles to the 
State. 


.... There are 873 Baptist churches in this state, of which 
747 are in country andi village districts. Of the whole 
number 536 are fully self-supporting, 337 requiring aid. 
An average of 200 are pastorless year by year. A paragraph 
in The Examiner catls attention to a startling fact: 

“The number of the dependent churches is increasing aunu- 
ally. Fifteen years more of such oss of membership from the 
smaller churches, as has been witnessed during the last fifteen 
years, will put nearly or fully 100 of them out of existence, and 





entail a loss of from $200,000 to $300,000 in church property.” 
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_...1n reply to a correspondent who asks whether the 
Baptist theological seminaries teach the doctrine of elec- 
tion, The Examiner says: 

“ All our Baptist theologica seminaries teach the doctrine of 
election, but the men who fill the chairs of theology are not care- 
ful to make their teachings correspond with Dr. Brown's [J. 
Newton Brown] declaration, or any other Confession of Faith, 
since they accept the Scriptures only as the only authoritative 
standard. There is, however, a general correspondence in their 
teachings, for substance of doctrine, with the statements of the 
historic Baptist Confessions.” 


....The table of ;Congregational statistics, just made up 
by the Rev. Henry A. Hazen, gives the following items: 
Number of churches, 4,569; gain, 165; number of members, 
475,608; added on confession, 25,994; increase, 18,024; bap- 
tisms, adult, 8.328; baptisms, infant, 12,039; Sunday-school 
wembers, 580,672; benevolent contributions of the churches, 
#2,205.563; for foreign missions, $340,426; for education, 
$140,533; for church building, $113,072; for home missions, 
$146,975; for A. M. A., $157,666; for Sunday-schools, $52.479: 
for new West, 345.817; for ministerial aid, $112,705; for 
other objects, $795,890; charitable legacies paid, $562,128; 
home expenditures, $4,978,889. 


The Uhristian Recorder, organ of the African Meth- 
odist Hpiscopal Church, referring to Bishop Payne’s arraign- 
ment of Dr. W. B. Derrick, the new Secretary of the Board 
of Missions, says it must bring Dr. Derrick ‘‘to his feet in- 
stantly”’: 

“He cannot take refuge in silence nor indifference. The 
Church cannot afford that he should hesitate one moment to 
yindicate his reputation. His reputation is, to some extent, 
taken as the gauge of the Church's reputation. He must clear 
this rep‘ttation of the stigma of the charges of Bishop Payne by 
having the latter answered, or he must retire from the position 
of Corresponding Secretary of the Church Missionary Board. 
for bim there is no middle ground.” 


....No cotifirmation has yet been received of the report 
by cable that the Czar has issued an order totally suppress- 
ing the Lutheran Church in Russia. We could not believe 
that the report Was authentic, but the Lutheran papers 
seetti generally to accept it. If true, it-is the most tyran- 
nical act of modern timés and wiil shake the Czar’s throne 
toits foundations. There are about 3,000,000, it is stated, 
of the Lutheran faith in Russia, mostly in the Baltic Prov- 
inces. For years these Lutherans have suffered grave per- 
sectition:, as have all Germans in the Czar’s dominions, 
Dr. Luthardt, in an address at Leipzig last month, ealled 
attention to the sufferings of the brethren: 


“Qur Lutheran Church is regarded as a dangerous institution, 
anlis treated accordingly: Its simple members are beguiled by 
artand treachery to renounce the faith of theit fathers, and 
those thus deceived are held by violence to a strange faith and 
strange altars, with which they wish to have no relation, thus 
heartlessly ¢asting them into the most severe conflicts of con- 
science, even unto despair. Our Ohtirch is, without reason, 
tobbed of rich property possessed for many years, and assigned 
the lot of poverty; her ministers as the reward of their fidelity, 
without being brought face to face with their accusers, or being 
given an opportunity for defense, are sent by an arbitrary decis- 
ion into banishment. Thus one of the most flourishing provinces 
of the Luitheran Church is devoted to desolation. In the pres- 
ence of such unheard of acts of violence, we can no longer be 
silent, but must unite in raising our voices;and accusing the 
persecutors of our brethren, before God and men, before the 
judgment seat of the Omniscient ana Just God, before the Church 
of our Lutheran faith in all lands, before all Christian con- 
sciences, before ail honorable men.” 


Biblical Research. 


THE CHINESE-NESTORIAN TABLET. 


BY ISAAC H. HALL. 








AT the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, held in New York in December, 1885, one of the 
members present offered some remarks on the famous 
Chinese-Nestorian tablet, with a view to throwing doubt 
on the original list of seventy Nestorian preachers cf the 
Gospel, given by Athanasius Kircher as on the tablet, but 
absent from the rubbings or impressions of the stone 
usually seen in America. 

This tablet was discovered at Si-ngan fu in Shensi, in 
165; and is beyond all peradventure an authentic monu- 
ment set up by the Nestorian missionaries in the year A.D. 
81. The literature of the subject is quite large, and can 
hardly be gone into here. A translation of the Chinese 
portion may be found in S. Wells Williams’s “‘ Tbe Middle 
Kingdom,” Vol. II, pp. 277-284, and a poor translation of a 
portion of the Syriac on pp. 284, 285. On page 276 is a cut 
of the upper portions of the stone. A glance at the cut 
just mentioned shows that none of the current rubbiogs 
reproduce the ornamental figures at the sides and top of 
the three Chinese lines of tbe title, or the pointed-arched 
‘opof the stone. Of the two classes of rubbings formerly 
extant in America, one omits the Chinese title, and the 
cross above it, cuts away some of the outer right-hand line 
of Chinese characters, and omits all of the Syriac lines at 
the bottom, together with some of the Chinese. The other 
class of rubbings cuts away a portion of the extreme left- 
hand Chinese line of the main inscription, but has the title 
and the cross at the top, together with the Syriac lines at 
the bottom. Thus neitherclass exhibits the whole inscrip- 
tion, as the rubbings themselves testify. A copy of each 
lags is to be seen in the Auburn Theological Seminary 
Library, a copy of one class at the Bible House in New 
York, and other copies (like the last) in sundry other 
Places in America. 

The question raised, as stated, concerus a reported part 
* the inscription, not on the rubbings, but stated by Dr. 
Willams (“The Middle Kingdom,” p. 285) to be ‘“‘on the 
left-hand edge,” and to contain “ the Syriac names of sixty- 
Seven priests, and sixty-one are given in Chinese.” How 
Much of this statement of Dr. Williams depends upon his 


and his associates have made it [the stone] an object of much in- 

terest to the natives; these, as well as the singular cross on the 

top (seen in the illustration) have; doubtless, contributed to fits 

preservation. It was set upin 1859’ by a Chinese, who had as 

much regard for it as to rebuild it in the brick wall where it bad 

once stood outside of the city. The stone’seems ‘to be a coarse 

marble.” 

But whether Dr. Williams himself saw the stone or not, 

his statements, of all sorts, usually rest upon the solidest 

foundation possible, and carry a presumptive weight not to 

be overthrown by the absence of a portion of the alleged 

inscription from rubbings which are proved to be but par- 

tial. Our best rubbings are manifestly defective on the 
left-hand side, where the names of the seventy priests are 

alleged to be. 

It is commonly stated that our only accounts of these 
seventy priests’ names depend upon the accounv of the 
Jesuit Athanasius Kircher, who published two accounts of 
the stone, with the inscription and translation, the first in 
his ‘‘ Prodromus Coptus,” and the second in his ** Sina II- 
lustrata’’; and an endeavor has been made to show (of 
course, on the grounds above hinted) that the seventy 
names were a fabrication of the good Father Kircher- 

But the discussion of Kircher’s work by Joseph Simon As- 
semani, in his ‘“‘Bibliotheca Orientalis,” Vol. 1V, pp: 538- 
552, would seem to show that Kircher could not possibly 
have fabricated the list he gives, especially the mistaken 
readings which Assemapi exposes. Moreover, the little 
light that Nestorian history throws on the names af the 
seventy priests (‘‘ priests,’ by the way, is inaccurate, as re- 
porting either Kircher or Assemani, for some of them were 
mooks, bishops, or of other orders) seem to confirm the sup- 
position of the correctness of the list, just as it does the 
chronology of the Syriac matter we can read on the rubk- 
bings. 

But Assemani, while giving the history of the earlier 
translations of the stone, made after its discovery, men- 
tions two original authorities which he himself used, both 
for his own account, and for his corrections of Kircher. 
These two authorities seem to have been rubbings or im- 
pressions of the stone, made very much in the way in 
which those of the present day were executed. Says As- 
se mani (p. 538): 

“ Ex archetypo desumpta exempla duo consului, quorum alterum 
ante annum 1631, impressum, exstat in Bibliotheca Collegit Romani 
Sceietatis Jesu; alterum a P. Couplet ejusdem societatis undcum 
pluribus aliis libris Sinicis Innocentio X1 oblatum, in Vaticana 
Bibliotheca asservatur. Sed in huc desiderantur Syriaca nomina 
septuaginta preconum Evangelii, que alteroad marginem impressa 
conspiciuntur.” That is, “I have consulted two copies taken from 
the archetype, one of which, made by impression before the 
year 1631, exists in the Library of the Roman College of the So- 
ciety of Jesus; the other, brought by P. Couplet of the same So- 
ciety to Innocent X{, together with a great number of) other 
Chinese books, is preserved in the Vatican ‘Library. But in the 
latter are wanting the Syrian names of the seventy preachers of 
the Gospel, which in the other are seen (conspictuntur) impressed 
on the margin.” 

‘This cannot but be taken as the clearest testimony to the_J 
existence of one rubbing, made before the year 1631, in 
which the Syriac names of the seventy preachers were pres- | 
ent, and of another rubbing on which, Jike those hitherto 
extant in America, the names of the seventy are omitted. 
Further, a reading of Assemani’s lists of these seventy and 
his discussion of Kircher’s copy and rendering, leave nu 
doubt that he was dealing with an original inscription. 
The names of the seventy, in Syriac and Latin, may be read 
in Assemani, ubi supra, pp. 543-548. 

With respect to the Syriac lines to be read on the more 
nearly completed rubbings, pretty correct transcript, 
translation and discussion, are also to be found in As- 
semani, pp. 548-552. They are perfectly plain on the rub- 
bings, however; aud they give the date of the erection of 
the stone and the names of those concerned in it. The ex- 
treme right and left-hand lines are separate from the rest, 
the intervening eighteen lines being a distinct inscription; 
tho all belong together, so far as date and transactions are 
concerned. 

But witbin a short time the American Bible Society has 
received a far better and more complete impression of the 
tablet than any in the country hitherto, which completely 
solves the inquiry. It showsthe complete front of the 
stone, except that the bottom is cut off perhaps an eighth 
of an inch (but involving no loss), thus confirming the pie-! 
turein Dr. Williams’s ‘‘ The Middle Kingdom,” in addition 
to furnishing a complete copy of the front inscription. But 
besides that it contains an impression of the entire left-, 
hand side of the stone, and so much of the right-hand side 
of the stone as extends down to the twenty-seventh Chinese 
row from the top; and the two sides together contain the 
uames of the “seventy preachers of the Gospel”’ recorded 
by Assemani. 

The impression was obtained by.Mr. J. Thorne, a colpor-; 
teur well known to readers of the Bible Society Reports, 
and Record, on the 16th of June last. 

Besides the seventy names iv Syriac, nearly all of them: 
are given in Chinese likewise, as stated by Dr. Williams in 
“The Middle Kingdom.” But an unlucky fact is disclosed; 
by this impression, viz., that a much later Chinese inscrip- 
tion, of three perpendicular lines, in coarse or large cbar- 
acters, has been cut on the left-hand side of the stone, cut- 
ting right into the Syriac and Chinese lists in some places, 
and seriously marring that poriion of the ancient inscrip-, 
tion. But this later work has made the reading doubtful 
in only one instance, as will appear furtheron. The later in-, 
scription records the setting up of the stone in nearly its; 
present place, in 1859, as related in ‘‘ The Middle Kingdom.” 

The list of the “ preachers of the Gospel,’’ as given in As- 
semani, needs some correction; and in some cases where he, 
thought he had corrected Kircher, the Jatter is right. In 

Assemani (“ Bibliotheca Orientalis,” tom. IIL. pars II, 
ubi supra), the list i8 divided into classes, from Ito VII, 
classes I-IV being on the left-hand side, and classes V-ViI 
on the right. The following is the list, keeping Assemani’s 
classes for convenience, observing only that each class is 





“cular observation, is uncertain. He says (pp. 276, 27): 





pression on its side to read it comfortably. In the list the 
édrrect reading is given, and the errors of Assemani noted: 
Classis I.—1, Mar John, bishop ; 2, Isaac, priest ; 3, Joel, priest ; 
4, Michael, priest; 5, George, priest; 6, Mahadad Gisnasaph, 
priest; 7, Messiah-adad, priest [Assemani, wrongly, Mar Adad, 
priest]; 8, Ephrim, priest [Assemani, wrong!y, Isaac, priest ; 
Kireher, wrongly, Andrew, priest]; 9, Abi, priest [Assemani, 
wrongly, Isaac, priest; Kircher, wrongly, Andrew, priest]; 10, 
David, priest ; 11, Moses, priest. 


In this class all but 9 and 10 have the names appended in 
Chinese. 


Classis JI.—1, Bacfis, priest, monk [Assemani, wrongiy, Aca- 
cius, priest and monk); 2, Elias, priest, monk [Assemani, 
wrongly, priest and monk] ; 3, Moses, priest and monk; 4, ‘Ebe- 
diesu‘, priest and monk; 5, Simeon, priest of Qobra (or, of the 
burial-place) [Assemani, wrongly, priest and moprk); 6, John, 
priest and hand [i. e., helper 7] [Assemani, in the Syriac, gives 
the wrong form for John, which is here Grecized; and for 
“hand” he wrongly reads **monk ”’). 


In this cluss the names are also given in Chinese with 1, 2 
and 6, but not with the others. Also, in 1, 2 and 3 the word 
for ‘“‘ monk” is that used for “ only (or ‘‘ only-begotten ” in 
the New Testament): while Assemani, by a false reading, 
supplies the ordinary word for *‘ monk ”’ in 4, 5, 6. 


Classis III.—1, Aaron; 2, Peter; 3, Job [Kircher is right, but 
Assemani wrongly reads John]; 4, Luke; 5, Matthew; 6, John; 
7, Jesu‘emeh; 8, John; 9, Sabarjesu‘; 10, Jesu‘adad; 11, Luke; 
12, Constantine; 18, Noah [Kircher is right, but Assemani 
wrongly reads John]. 


All in this class have the names following in Chinese. The 
later inscription has somewhat damaged 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 12. 


Classis IV.—1, Aizd. . (The later inscription has so 
much damaged this name that it is impossible to be sure of the 
following letters. After the z was probably a semcat, then one 
letter obliterated, then a pe, then one or two obliterated, and 
last a certain semcat. Assemanireads Adadsaphas, of which the 
first part is wrong, but the latter part may be right. Kircher 
read Atdaspha, which is wrong. Perhaps the reading is 
Jzdasaphas—the first alef and yud coalescing); 2, John; 3, Enos; 
4, Mar Sergius; 5, Isaac; 6, John; 7, Mar Sergius; 8, Phise; 9, 
Simeon ; 10, Isaac; 11, John. 

All these are followed by the names in Chinese. Besides 
1, the later inscription interferes more or less seriously with 
6, 7, 11. 

Classis V.—1, James, priest; 2. Mar Sergius, priest and chore- 
piscopus of Shiangtsfii [Assemani, wrongly, of Sinestan (i. ¢., 
China)}; 8, Gigoi, priest and Archdeacon of Ci'mdfn and thecity. 
[Doubtless the first word is an abbreviation for Gregory. but the 
word is not written out,as Assemamni gives it ; also, Assemani 
omits the “and” before “ the city.”}: 4, Paul, priest; 5, Simeon, 
priest: 6, Adam, priest ; 7, Elias, priest ; 8, Isaac, priest; 9, John, 
priest ; 10, John, priest ; 11, Simeon, priest and Sabé [is this for 
sab‘a, elder ?]. 


All but 11 have the name in Chinese appended. 


Classis VI.—1, James, canon |Assemani, wrongly, priest in- 
stead of canon]; 2, *Ebediesu’ [Assemani, wrongly, adds, 
priest]; 3, Jesu’adad | Assemani wrongiy adds, priest]; 4, James ; 
5, John; 6, Shitbholmaran; 7, Mar Sergius [Assemani, wrongly, 
James; and Kirdner, wrongly, Mar Joseph]; 8, Simeon; 9, 
“yopurim 3°90, Cyriaéus ; 11, Zachariah [Assemant, wrongly, Elias); 
12, Bacfis [Assemani, wrongly, Cyrus]; 13, "Emanuel. 


All in this class have the Chinese name appended. 

Classis VII.—1, Gabriel; 2, John; 3, Solomon; 4, Isaac; 5, John. 
In this class, 1,3, and 5 have the Chinese names appended, 
the others not. 

This finishes the list according to Assemani and also ac- 
cording to the Bible House impression. Concerning the 
other twenty-four which Kircher gives, but which Asse- 
mani characterizes as written ‘‘divinando potius quam 
‘legendo,” and as\“‘ conficte omnino,” there would be room 
for them on the right-hand side of the stone, in the portion 
wherein the Bible House impression is wanting. But, in 
discussing the matter, Assemani commits a few blunders 
respecting the facets that are certainly to be read on this 
impression. It is easy to account for the twenty-four on 
the ground of mistake, or double copying (as in case of 
doubtful decipherment); and better and more probably the 
case is thus, than a forgery on the part of Kircher. 

Throughout, this Bible House impression seems excel- 
lent; and in the other parts of the inscription it shows par- 
ticulars which Assemani has neglected; especially the plu- 
ral points, and a‘few instances of punctuation. 

The remainder of the Syriac part of the inscription, on 
the front, is divided by Assemani into Classes I, If and ITi; 
but itis probably better to consider them all as one, and 
read them in the order (I, 1II, If) in which they actually 
occur on the stone. The first line is “Classis I,” the last 
line, II; the intermediary ones, IIf. The reading is.asfel- 
lows: 


In the days of the Father of Fathers Mar Hananiesu‘, Catholic 
patriarch: 

In the year one thousand and ninety and two of the Greeks, 
Mar Yazdebtzid, priest and chorepiscopus of Cfi'mdan the royal 
city, son of the late [lit., rest the soul} Miles, priest, from. Balach 
city of Techdrstan. set up this tablet of stone, in which are 
written the dispensation of our Saviour and the preaching of the 
Fathers to the Kings of the Chinese. [Here followsome Chinese 
words] Adam, deacon, son of Yazdebizid, chorepiscopus; Mar 
Sergius, priest and chorepiscopus [more Chinese words, three 
lines}; Sabariesu‘, priest; Gabriel, priest and archdeacon and 
bead of the church of Cfiimdan and of Sarga. a 

Adam, priest and chorepiscopus and papas of Sinestan. 


It only remains to add that_the Rev. C. Goodrich, a 
missionary of the American Board. when recently at 
the Bible House carefully examined the impression late- 
ly received. He has seen the. stone tablet. ‘and. accord- 
ing to his best recollection, believes that this »mpression 
contains the whole inscription; avd that (accordingly, but 
also according to his recollection) the inscription on 
the right hand side extends but about half-way down the 
side. Further, that both he and Mr. Thorne are agreed, 
along with certain British savaps and officials, that.the 
stone is greatly in need of protection. The stone was set 
up, at or pear its present place. in 1859; hut the mcnastety 
near by was burned.down in 1863. since when the stone has 
stood exposed tothe weather and to depredators. The tab- 
Jet is one of fivein a row; all ancient; but of nove of the ochers 
have we any more definite information. The correction 
which this Bible House impression gives in one slight. par- 
ticular of the former accounts, is to be noted; the names of 
the seventy are not all on the “ left-hand edge’’ of the 
stone, but partly on the left and partly on the right. 





acolumn on thé stone. The Syriac lines run downward on 
the stone (like the Chinese), and one has to turn the im; 
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Missions. 


ACTIVITY OF BUDDHISTS IN 
JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. H, LOOMIS, 


A sociETY has been formed in Japan, 
called the Buddhist Propagation Society. 
Its object 1s the introduction of Buddhism 
into foreign lands. For the accomplish- 
ment of this object it proposes— 

(1) “*To correspond with foreign Bud- 
dbists and all those who are interested in 
Buddhism about any subjects regarding it, 
and to answer questions on any points of 
doctrine. 

(2) ‘To publish Buddhistic books, tracts 
and journals in English, and to translate 
the Sutras and Shastras. 

(3) “To establish the Buddhist mission- 
ary in foreign lands.” 

It is announced that ‘*This Society does 
not intend to spread a special formof Bu‘- 
hdism, but to proclaim the great truths 
which the Tathagata taught for the whole 
world’’; and funds for this object are con- 
tributed very generously by the native Bud- 
dhists. 

A translation of ‘‘ The Light of Asia”’ has 
been begun, and is to be written in the new 
poetical style. In a notice of the same it is 
pronounced ‘‘an uneasy work,” and it is 
added: ‘‘ Be in patience our translator, do 
it well, and your sweet will supply the 
pleasant, sweet water to your readers.” 

For the furtherance of their object the 
Buddhist Propagation Society has begun 
the publication of a paper called the Bijou 
of Asia, in which it states that— 

“Christianity is now rapidly declining in 
Europe and America; it is losing its influence 
upon the social life, and is dropping away the 
principles forming the part and parcel of its 
system, owing to the fa tors which naturally 
come in operation along with the course of the 
social developments with the moral and intel- 
lectual progress. For the higher sentiments in 
the advanced societies of the present days 
would no longer accept those of the inferior 
character set forth in the religion,and the rude 
explanations of the human nature and of his 
origin and destiny must fail to satisfy the de- 
veloped intellect. So we are led to think that 
in the Western, including America, the time is 
drawing near when the Christian faith will 
disappear, or at least, it will receive transfor- 
mation. 

* When the Christian faith disappeared from 
the souls of the Westera people, what would be 
the religion to filla gap it left? Why, a higher 
and purer religion. But what is a higher and 
purer religion? This is indeed the important 
questioning to which we must regard our at- 
tention. 

“There cannot be a religion higher than 
truth. It is eternal, and at length will gain 
the complete victory over all. The more the 
societies advance in the moral and intellectual 
developments, the better they will gratify in 
truth. 

*Shakamuni taught us the religion of truth. 
So the Buddhists ought to make the Western 
people known of the religious truths they pro- 
fess. The religious union of the Buddhist na- 
tions, and the introduction of our religious 
truths into the Western nations, are the two 
pressing affairs which hang over the heads of 
Buddhists. 

“ Civilization is like a large tree covered with 
gaudy flowers; and it is the true religion which 
causes them to bear the sweet fruits. Our breth- 
ren, why should not you rise up promptly and 
strive to discharge your duties?” 

Extracts are given from letters received 
from friends in Europe and America, in 
which is found encouragement and prom- 
ises of help. 

Francesca Aruudale writes: 

*l am very pleased to take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the brotherhvod which exists 
between us and to assure you, my brothers, of 
my earnest and sincere good-will in your en- 
deavors after the spiritual faith that leads to 
salvation. The boundless mercy of Amita 
Buddha is upon all his creatures and the day ot 
salvation is even now at hand.” 

From William Q. Judge they publish the 
following: 

“ When our people see the actual efforts made 
by you and that you are not a bad people or ig- 
norant savage, as has been so long thought un- 
til a few years ago,they will turn round and 
carefully examine your religion. They will 
then discover that what our civilization needs 

to crown its glory is that religion. The people 
need the religion of Buddha because their own 
has not succeeded in making them honest or 
kind to each other. They are always fighting 
and going to law with each other, altho Jesus, 
their prophet, told them not to do so, but to love 
one another; and altho they are not very happy 
because illusions of life make them slaves of the 
senses. So do tell your young men not to desert 
the law of Buddha for this religion, but to try 
and spread Buddhism again over the face of the 
world. Iam afraid your country is being car- 
ried away with the false glitter of our civiliza- 
tion.” 

From Carl Casso & Co. they publish the 
following: 


“Since the organization of the Theosophical 





Society many have begun to read Buddhistic 
books and many have in secret become Bud- 
dhists. We believe ours to be the first paper is- 
sued for the advocacy of Buddhism. It is con- 
sidered a very bold step ina professedly Chris- 
tian land. But the rapidly decaying Christian 
Church and the growing materialism here will 
soon make the field a promising one for Bud- 
dhism, the only rational spiritual philosophy 
under the sun.” 


Josephine W. Cables writes: 


“Tell any of your friends to write me and tell 
me what I can do for you or them; and if yon 
could come to our country you can come to my 
beautiful home and stay as long as you please.” 


Elliot B. Page writes: 


“There are a great many people in America 
who have great reverence for the Lord Buddha, 
and who respect his teachings. If we had 
among us some persons who could intelligently 
expound the doctrines of Buddhism as they 
really exist, I have no doubt that many people 
here would opely embrace the faith and receive 
the doctrines of the Great Teacher.” 

Theo. T. Edwolleb writes: 

“Our so-called Christian America is only a 
hot-bed of selfishness, of greed, of corruption 
and animality, and it would be better to send 
missionaries among our countrymen than 
among Japanese, Christianity is on its decline 
even in this country, much more in Europe; 
and it would be a good thing if some Buddhist 
missionaries would come here and preach; 
they would be received by the Theosophists 
with open arms.” 


A table is given of the nine principal 
Buddhist sects now found in Japan, in 
which it is stated that there are connected 
with these sects 79,907 temples, and 56,866 
priests. 


“Of these sects the Shinshiu and Nichiren 
are the two most popular and possess the most 
moral influence. The others, thosome of them 
have more temples and priests, are very inac- 
tive in practical religious movements. 

“The fundamental ideas on which Buddhism 
hinges are tbat the state of constancy, or eter- 
nal continuance, cannot be found in the whole 
universe, and that there is nothing to be pointed 
to as egoity; and the object of Buddbism is to 
drive away the confusion and acquire the il- 
lumination of the psychical state. Every sect 
agrees on the fundamental ideas and the object; 
but there are found many grades of practice and 
principle in the teachings of the Tathacata him- 
self, as well as the definitions of several points 
of the doctrine. This reason is, that he intended 
to render his teachings available to all the cir- 
cumstances which the human beings present 
among themselves that all they might be saved 
from the Gark, miserable circle. This accounts * 
for why Buddhism is divided into sects.” 

YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 


+> 
we 





Dr. HUNTER CORBETT, of the Presby 
terian Board, writes a cheering letter from 
China. As theresult of a tour of fifteen 
days in the Shantung field he received at 
different centers twenty-five on profession 
of faith, others being deferred until au- 
tump. Heorganized a church and ordained 
an elder and deacon. He also assisted the 
people in securing ten new buildings to be 
used both for churches and schools, and in 
opening fourteen new schools. Tbe out- 
look, he says, is full of cheer. ‘“ Our preach- 
ers and Christians are greatly encouraged, 
and a marked change has come over many 
of the people, who are now friendly, and 
speak of their former opposition and hos- 
tility as due to their ignorance of the na- 
ture of the truth.” 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 4th. 


SAUL CHOSEN OF THE LORD.— 
I Sam. ix, 15-27. 


NoTEs.—" Had revealed unto Samuel.” 
—Literally uncovered the ear of Samuel. 
This expression originated probably from 
the habit the Eastern people had of lifting 
the lock of hair or turban when they whis- 
pered to each other a secret. ** In the 
gate.’’—The common place of meeting, like 
a market-place or club.——‘“ I am the 
seer.’’—The simplicity of that patriarchal 
life in contrast with the pomp of the later 
kingsisevident. Samuel the foremost man 
in [srael was not to be distinguished in 
dress or attendants above any other way- 
farer.——‘ Go up before me.”—A great 
honor to an unknown man.——“ Unto the 
high piace.”—Probably the priest’s resi- 
dence that was in direct connection with 
the sacred edifice; or, perhaps, it was a 
public hall where sacrificial festivals were 
held. ‘* As for thine asses.”-—Refer to 
ix, 3-15.——-—“‘ And the cook took up the 
thigh and set it before Saul.”— 
Everything had been provided beforehand 
by Samuel. This was no chance piece of 
meat, but was the royal portion of the sac- 
rifice usually set apart for the officiating 
priest. It was the greatest public act of 











the most elevated and public place in the 
city. All the people could see Samuel and 
his now distinguished guest talking to- 
gether, tho in fact the conversation could 
be private. - ** About the spring of the 
day.’’—Perbaps the most poetic translation 
of the Hebrew in the Old Testament. This 
was the dawn, when the sun arose in all its 
Orieutal splendor.——‘‘ And he passed 
on.””—When they were left alone the man 
of God poured forth the viai of oil, kissed 
the astonished mav, who all of a sudden 
was raised from dense obscurity into a 
leader, an idol and a king. 

Instruction.—It is a good thing in the 
rush ot this busy age, when man feels that 
it is his own strong right arm or finely 
tempered brain that gains him his soul’s 
desire, it is a good thing to remember that 
there is a God and that he has something to 
say about affairs. Providence is a word we 
are too apt to slight unless it referstoa 
city in New England. God does foresee 
your course in life as easily as you do your- 
self, and probably more so. He will not 
make ice in New York harbor in summer to 
please your prayers; but who knows what 
he does not, nay, will not do when he is de- 
centlyasked ? As any other personal friend 
is apt to take an interest in a man’s career; 
so God, personally perhaps through the 
axency of Christ, will plan forand help any 
one in his life, tho the favored one may be 
ignorant of the fact. Saul was chosen and 
cared for by the Lord long before he sus- 
pected it. 

It is an interesting bit of history that tho 
the later Jews paid excessive attention to 
ecclesiastical dress, Samuel’s attire must 
have been exceedingly simple and un 
a sumingif Saul did not, at first glance, 
recognize him as the chief priest of the 
vation. It is in some respects a healthful 
sign that ministers are content to dress as 
other people and do not affect professional 
clothes. They are to be men among men, 
eminent not for their garments but for high 
qualities such as marked the life of their 
Master. Affectation and sanctimonious- 
ness in dress are as much to be bewailed 
nowadays, wheu decorations and badges 
are the order, as parsimony of spirituality. 

Saul was led by stages to wonder and 
aspire. His attention was turned from his 
homely search to the “ desirable in Israel.” 
It. is often worth while in polite conversa- 
tion to strike a high plané, even the spir 
itual. It may not be the thing at that mo- 
ment to ask a man the coudition of his soul; 
but there is no more stimulative topic than 
the philosophy and comparison of religions. 
The life of Christ can be discussed and 
treated so that a mind sluggish with ball 
games, yacht 1aces and prize fights shall be 
reverved fora better contest. The supreme 
question as to who shall rule your body and 
soul, whether it be your employer, physi- 
cian, your friend or the touch of Christ's 
fascinating life, is enough to stir the most 
inactive to conversation and perhaps con- 
version. 

After all Saul hada good spice of modesty 
in bim to start with. “Am I not a Benja 
mite?’ The recognition of the fact that he 
was the least made him the better fitted to 
become the greatest. Modesty does no 
harm. It, too, isa Christian virtue. True 
modesty need not carry a man to the excess 
of self-depreciation. 

The housetop in Eastern houses was a se- 
cluded spot in spite of its publicity. A con- 
versation alone with a good and great man 
is often an epoch in a common man’s career. 
If men who were eminent for their goodness 
would search out opportunities oftener to 
speak with what are called “‘ lower classes,” 
one at a time, man to man, and not hide the 
interview, the spiritual effect might be pro- 
digious on either side. 

Samuel was alone with Saul during the 
coronationceremony. Even Saul’sintimate 
servant was sent on, and undoubtedly he was 
devoured with curiosity as are the majority 
of his guild. It is very natural and human 
to want to see everything that is going on. 
Three thousand men travel a thousand miles 
or more to a horse race or to see an actress. 
More time is consumed and curiosity unsat- 
isfied running after celebrities or great 
fairs than can be imagined. New York 
swarmed with sight-seers during the Wash- 
ington celebration, multitudes of whom 
lost money, comfort and patience and 
even an opportunity of seeing the pageant 
they hoped to witness. ** Does it pay °” is 
a question thatis asked afterward in all 
solemnity when the pocket-book is empty 
and dyspepsia as a mild result sets in. One 
test of character is to hold upon the rein and 
wait when the madrush begins, Two cents 
invested in a newspaper generally gives you 
more than you could possibly see, and the 
great gain comes in attending to business 
at home and doing a nobler work, and sav- 
ing valuable time, all of which would be 
lost in profitless gadding. Enough calls 
come to snatch us from the duty of life 
without taking every plausible excuse to get 








honor.—-—‘‘U pon the house-top,”’—It was 





up and go, 


Ministerial 3 Register. ma 


BAPTIST. 


DAVIS, J. H., ord. at Milledgeville, I), 
DOUGLASS, C. T., accepts call to Turner’s 
Falis, Mass. 
GAY, H. G., Fayville, Mass., resigns. 
SERORD, D. H., accepts call to Petaskey, 
ich. 


McKAY, STANLEY A., Canandaigua, N, Y, 
accepts call to Owatonna, Minn. : 

REED, M. N., New Boston, accepts call to 
Holliston, Mass. 

— W. B., ord. at Maple Park, 


WOLFE, W. L., Bancroft, Ia., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, H. R., Blue Point, Kan., re- 
signs. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ADAMS, Harry C., Hartford Seminary, 
valled to Billerica, Mass. 

—_ W. D., Dallas, called to Sherman, 
Tex. 


BUSSER, SAMUEL E., accepts call to remain 
at No. ‘:opeka, Kan. 

EDDIE, J. B., Ellis, Kan., resigns. 

EDMANDS, THoMAS M., Webster, S. D., 
resigns. 

GRIFFITHS, WILLIAM, ord. in Pilgrim 
ch., Plymouth, Penn. 

HARTSOUGH, D. Morris, Mason City, 
la., resigns. 

HOLMES, HENRy, Glenwood, Minn., re- 
signs. 

HULL, LYMAN, Stafford, Kan., resigns. 

HUNTER, PLEASANT, Newtonville, Mass, 
called to Second Pres. ch., Newark, N. J. 

JERNBERG, REINERT A., resigns mission 
work Union Park cb., Chicago, LIL, to 
devote himselt to teaching in the Dano- 
Norwegian department in the seminary, 

JONES, HENRY W., Vacaville, Cal., resig- 
nation not accepted. 

JONES, RIcHARD M., ord. in Old Forge, 
Peon. 

KLOSE, WILLIAM H., Yale Divinity School, 
accepts call to Manson, Ia. 

LIVINGSTON, WILLIAM F., Fryeburg, 
Me., resigns. 

McGINLEY, WILLIAM A., accepts call to 
Emporia, Kap. 

McLEOD, JAMEs, D.D., Indianapolis, Ind, 

et bolds his call to First ch., Albany, 

Y., under advisement. The an- 

nouucement last week of his acceptance 
was premature. 

McNAMARA, JoHN E., Pilgrim ch., Sioux 
City, Ia., resignation not accepted. 
OLMSTEAD, CHARLES, inst. in Pilgrim 

ch., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

PEDLEY, HILTon, McGill University and 
Congregational College, Canada, ord, 
as for. missionary at Coburg, Ont., an- 
der American Board, for work inJapan, 

PRATT, GEORGE H., Centerville, accepts 
call to Saundersville, Mass. 

PRUCHA, VACLAV, Oberlin Seminary, ac- 
cepts Bohemian mission work in St. 
Paul, Silver Lake, Hopkins and Glen- 
coe, Minn. 

SUCKOW, W.J., Methcdist ch., Sheldon, 
accepts call to Hawarden, Ia. 

WILLEY, SAMUEL H., Benicia, Cal., re- 
sigus. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BARR, G., removes from Broadhead, Wis., 
to Ligonier, Ind. 

BELL, L. CARMAN, ord. and inst. in Lona- 
coning, Ind. 

JENKINS, H. D., Freeport, Ill, accepts 
cali to First ch., Sioux City, Kan. 

McMILLAN, WoM., removes from Ross, O., 
to Lancaster, O 

NICHOLS, Geo. O., removes from Hanover, 
Ind., to New Paris, O. 

VAN CLEVE, BENJAMIN C., inst. in Mil- 
ford, N. J. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ALEXANDER, ABIJAH, ord. deacon in St. 
Paul, Minn. 

AYER, W. T., ord. priest in Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

BAER, WINFIELD §., ord. deacon in P bil 
adelphia, Penn. 

BLACK, NEwTOoN, ord. deacon in Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

BOYNTON, CHARLES H., Ph.D., ord. deacon 
in Rochester, N. Y. : 

DONOHOO, JAMES DEQ., ord. deacon in 
Pittsburg, Penn. 

FITZSIMMONS, Ow_eEN P,, late a Presby- 
— minister, ord. deacon in Macon, 
wa. 

GARDINER, FREDERICK, D.D., Professor 
in Berkeley Divinity School, Middle- 
town Conn., died July 17th. 

HALSEY, J. B., ord. deacon in St. Paul, 


Minn. ghee 
HAUFT, Cuas. E., ord. deacon in St. Paul, 


inn. , ‘ 
HUMPHREY, Lansine §., ord. priest 10 
Rochester, N. Y. . 
KUEHUN, A. D. J., ord. priest 
Minn. ; . 
LYONS, Cuas. S., ord. priest in Philadel- 
phia, Penn. el 1 
McVETTIE, W., ord. priest in St. Paul, 


Minn. ; 
MESNY, T. S., ord. priest in Pittsburg, 
Penn. i 
ROLLIT, Cuas. C., ord. deacon in St. Paul, 
Minn. a 
SHERMAN, Cnuas. A., ord. deacon in St. 
Paul, Minn. : F ‘ 
SPINK, i; 9 R., ord. priest in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
TRONAMAN, Jony, ord. priest in St. Paul, 


Minn. 
WILLIS, FRANCIS, ord. deacon in St. Paul, 


in St. Paul, 





Minn. 
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Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of ‘*Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 





MISS WILLARD’S GLIMPSES OF 
FIFTY YEARS.* 


THE volume we have named above is 
more than an autobiography. It has an in- 
terest very much wider than could belong 
to it simply as the record of Miss Willard's 
Life. The title-page bears the somewhat 
military announcement that it was ‘‘writ- 
ten by order of the Nationai Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union.” What- 
ever this may mean it indicates the re- 
lations of this powerful and enterprising 
organization to the book and the object 
for which it is published. Miss Willard 
has merged herself so wholly in the cause 
or causes represented by this association, 
and her relations to them as wellas theirs 
to her, are such as to make the volume 
something more than a mere personal or 
private biography. 

This is a formidable introduction to a 
biography, much more to an autobi- 
ography, and ordinarily would prove fatal 
to that part of the story which for most 
readers,and they by no means the least 
intelligent, has the greater charm. But 
Miss Willard is no ordinary woman. No 
part of her life has been ordinary, and 
fully as we recognize the public impor- 
tance of this autobiography in its bearing 
on the reforms to which Miss Willard has 
devoted her mature life, the story of 
her childhood, girlhood and early woman- 
hood is by no means the least interesting 
part of her work. As far as style goes 
these earlier chapters are by much the 
more sprightly portion of the large vol- 
ume. They tell the story of a home and 
home life which, tho in simple and even 
narrow circumstances, havea distinct dig- 
nity and nobleness, and which went on 
springing and bounding joyfully in the 
hearts of all members of the circle. 


Her parents were devout Methodists, 
strict enough to make the reading of 
‘*Tvanhoe” a rather painful surprise and 
for ‘* Villette” to be forbidden altogether. 
But tho plain and strict there was much 
good cense and high ambition in the home, 
The mother, knowing that her children 
could see nothing of society, would not 
allow them to sink unresisting into bar- 
barism, but took upon herself the forming 
of their manners. Sbe had a copy of 
Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son, and 
between her and the children it was well 
read and well thumbed. What a story 
does that tell of American pioneer life! 
Dancing was not to be thought of, but the 
good mother had a whole system of calis- 
thenics which she had learned at Oberlin 
and used to practice the children to it, 
supplying the musical accompaniment 
herself by singing in her own sweet voice 
and with strong rhythmical accent a verse 
from a missionary hymn: 

“ Bounding billows cease thy motion, 

Bear me not so swiftly o'er! 
Cease thy motion, foaming ocean, 
I will tempt thy rage no more. 
For I go where duty leads me, 
Far across the billowy deep, 
Where no friend or foe can heed me, 
Where no wife for me shall weep.” 

“This,” remarks her daughter, *‘is as 
as near as I ever came to a dancing- 
school.” 

The family, as a school, must have been 
backward, for she was nine years old be- 
fore she could write. Yet bright things 
were always going on in the household. 
The children invented societies and 
games. In one great carouse of sportive 
wild Indians, the mother, daughters and 
boys joined with all their might, They 
had an artist’s club, and for their first 
work planned a “snake proof” suit for 
their brother. 

Frances was a plain child, and people 
took no pains to conceal the fact from 
her, A music teacher she had later told 

*GLIMPSEs or FIFTY YEARS. THE AUTOBIOG RA- 
PHY OF AN AMERICAN WOMAN. By FRANCES E.WIL- 
— by order of the National Woman's 

emperance Union. Introduction by Han- 
— ame Smith. “Nothing makes life dreary but 
motive.” (Published by the Woman’s Tem- 


Derance Publication Association; H.J. Smith & Co.: 
» 8¥O, pp, xvi, 698,) 








her it was a pity for a girl to be so plain, 
especially when she had a younger sister 
so very pretty. Her brother Oliver and 
her mother rescued her from the other- 
wise inevitable reaction of all this, and 
while she was yet in her teens she became 
a devoted student of Emerson, from 
whom she drew this verse as her motto: 
‘“*I pray the prayer of Plato old, 
Oh, make me beautiful within, 
And may mine eyes the good behold, 

In everything save sin.” 

School began at length in the home in 
earnest, with a certain rare and winsome 
Miss Burdick to conduct it. Of her and 
her school in that Western home Miss 
Willard writes: 

**Miss Burdick was a whole picture gal- 
lery and musical performance in herself to 
us untutored prairie girls. She had come 
from a city; she knew the world—that great 
big world we had only read about in books. 
She was a ladyin every utterance and mo- 
tion. She had rippling brown hair, smiled 
a good deal, had a silvery little laugh, and 
a beautiful white hand. She knew 
apy amount of songs, and taught them to her 
attentive quartet; she was skillful with 
the pencil, and we all learned to draw.”’ 

The great thing in that home was, how- 
ever,the mother. Her ideas of education 
were remarkable. One of her “ homi- 
lettes,” as the father playfully called 
them, is too good to be omitted: 

“The dearest wish of my heart, except 
that my children shall be Christians, is that 
they shall be well educated. A good educa- 
tion will open the world to you asa knife 
opens an oysier. Riches will not do this, 
because riches have no power to brighten 
the intellect. An ox and aphilosopher look 
out on the same world, and perhaps the 
ox has the stronger and handsomer eyes of 
the two, but the difference between the 
brains behind the eyes makes a difference 
between the two beings that is wider than 
all the seas. I want my children’s brains to 
be full of the best thoughts that great minds 
have had in all centuries; I want stored 
away in your little heads the story of what 
the world was doing before you came—who 
were its poets, its painters and philosophers, 
its inventors and lawgivers. 1 want you to 


know what is in its.noblest books and what 
ite mou uf science say about their study of 


the earth, the ocean and the stars. I want 
you taught to be careful and exact by your 
knowledge of figures; and most of all, I 
want you to learn how to speak and write 
your own noble English tongue, for without 
the power of expression you are like an 
®olian harp when there is no breeze.”’ 

The family group thus made up is a 
most engaging one. The home was 
bright, sweet and mirthful. The first to 
break away was Oliver, who went to Be- 
loit, where he came under the presidency 
of Dr. Chapin and had the distinguished 
editor of the Evening Post, Horace White, 
for classmate and valedictorian. He be- 
came a Methodist preacher and editor, 
and died suddenly in Chicago full of 
promise. 

After a time school begins in earnest 
for the girls who remained at home. 
Miss Willard’s pen dances over the page 
as she recalls her enthusiasm. She gloried 
in the prospect to her brother: 


‘*We’ve got a Yale graduate to teach us, 
and Beloit can’t beat that. And are 
going to ‘ have advantages’ like other folks, 
just as mother said we should! O goody, 
goody, goody !!” 

To young people thus organized happy 
chances are sure to come and they came 
to Frances Willard. One of the happiest 
brought her a refined lady from the 
South, who introduced her to music and 
French. She was not the only girl of 
that period whose soul for music woke 
up under the rendering of ‘‘ The Battle 
of Prague.” It is, however, a clear but 
unconscious indication of the tendencies 
of her constitution that she cared morc 
for the melodeon with its soul-full and 
sentimental droning than for the more 
intellectual and brilliant piano. 

In due time she entered the North- 
western Female College at Evanston, and 
was graduated at the head of her class. 
Her tendencies at this time were ration- 
alistic, tho they gave her teachers no 
considerable anxiety as to the result and 
are probably exaggerated in the autobi- 
ography. Be this as it may, the story in 
this volume is as instructive as it is inter- 
esting, and adds another example to the 





long list of the wisdom of rational meth- 
ods of dealing with minds of the superior 
class in attempting to guide them through 
religious perplexity. 

Her college life was free and bright, 
and is varied with some experiences 
which probably look graver than they 
were in the frank and unsparing truth- 
fulness of the story. Her mind settled 
down at last and she became a communi- 
cant of the Methodist: Episcopal Church. 

She was now at the beginning of life 
in earnest, and from this point on we 
can only allude in a general way to some 
special aspects of the history. We must 
pass over her career as a teacher and 
even the term she fulfilled as the head of 
the Female College at Evanston and the 
reasons which led to her resignation. So 
far as we have been able to understand 
them they related to points in the conduct 
of female education as to which our judg- 
ment would be coincident with hers. The 
more important theory is that, tho wholly 
undesigned to have such a result, this 
rupture with the University led her into 
that greater work in which sheis now en- 
gaged, the wide and deep results of 
which cannot yet be measured. 

The two great movements to which she 
has of late devoted her strength and or- 
ganizing ability the Woman’s Temperance 
movement and the White Cross Society, 
are among the most remarkable moral 
movements of the times. This autobiog- 
raphy contains something like an exposi- 
tion of their growth, their purposes, prin- 
ciples, methods and prospects. 

THE INDEPENDENT, while it has agreed 
with Miss Willard as to Prohibition and 
as to the inadequacy of High License as 
acure, has differed with her as to the wis- 
dom of seeking to promote her princi- 
ples by the formation of a third party. 
Miss Willard is, however, entitled to her 
own stage, and to free speechonit. She 
has, at least in her severe arraignment of 
the old parties, presented the strongest 
case for herself and the members of the 
Christian Women’s Temperance Union. 

The personal activity of Miss Willard 
has been great and Various. Acting on 
the suggestion of her mother, who, as we 
see her in these pages must be pronounced 
a very unusual woman, wherever she saw 
a door open she has entered in. The ver- 
satility and fullness of her powers, her 
woman’s wit and spring, together with 
her self-forgetful devotion, have wonder- 
fully carried her through. This volume 
contains brief allusions to some periods 
in her career, when she knew the pinch 
of poverty and even of short rations. 
At one time when pioneering for a new 
charity at her own charges she writes : 


‘For several months I went on in this 
way and my life never hada happier sea- 
son. For the first time I knew the gnawings 
of hunger, whereat I used to smile and say 
to myself, as I elbowed my way among the 
wretched people to whom I was sent—‘ I’m 
a better friend than you dream; [know more 
about you than you think; for, bless God, 
I’m hungry too.’ ”’ 


> 


RECENT FICTION. 
M. DAUDET’S WIVES OF ARTISTS.* 


It by no means follows—or rather, it by 
no means precedes, that whatever is worth 
reading bas been worth writing. M. Al- 
phonse Daudet’s newest book, a collec- 
tion of twelve sketches, entitled Femmes 
@’ Artistes, is a new example of this truth 
lately to be applied in his case with some 
accentuation. lt certainly does stand as 
an effort to point a moral, at least it is 
quite impossible to be merely entertaiaed 
by the book’s wit and grace and delicate 
portraiture. To put its animus ungallant- 
ly, it is a tract, page by page, against the 
advisability, in nine cases out of ten, of 
marriage for the literary man, for the 
painter, the sculptor, the poet and the 
musician; laying down the idea in the form 
of little fictions, deeply tinged with satire, 
pathos or reproof. Marriage has meant to 
this or that man of art the surrender of 
himself to a domestic atmosphere for which 
he has no vocation, the spoiling of his talent 
under the friction of petty worries and femi- 
nine misappreciation, the ruin of the ideal- 
ist in bondage to the belittlingly practical. 
Such a book will please the bachelors in the 
world of art and letters not alittle. They 











Femmes a@‘Artistes. Par ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Paris; New York: W. R, Jenkins, importer. 


will hold it out to their acquaintances as a 
new gospel or epistle, with many an ap- 
proving nod. Nor will they be alone in 
nodding. Some married mep of art will 
realize the unpleasant truth of its burden; 
even if chivalry and pride keep back the 
admission of it. 

Leaving the question involved aside for the 
nonce, we may note that these stories are 
delightfully written. The most pretentious 
in their illustration of M. Daudet’s text are 
“ Mme. Heurtebise,” “La Transteverine,”’ 
and “Un Malentendu,” and the amusing 
*Bohéme en Famille,” which contains a 
suggestion of value to the literary man in 
another vein. 

In “* Madame Heurtebise”’ we have Heurte- 
bise, an excitable, brilliant, dashing critic 
and litterateur, who falls in love witha 
young dame de comptoir, ‘‘ with unde- 
cided features, cold but always smiling 
eyes, an amiable and placid physiognomy, 
nothing of real elegance about her—whose 
absence of wrinkles marked less her youth 
than complete nullity of ideas,’”’ and who 
marries the simple-minded but imaginative 
fellow as ‘a well-known man who would 
give her as many theater tickets as she 
wanted.’ She gains alittle assurance, and 
talks without sense or discretion; lays down 
her silly notions about art and taste; lec- 
tures Heurtebise until she is a declared 
shrew; cultivates women friends of her own 
intellectual smallness and flippant disposi- 
tions, and kills him and his interest in life 
and work, day by day, until hedies in apa- 
thetic misery. Next comes a dramatic 
author in middle lifeand working yet with 
much of the courage of his early days of lib- 
erty andenthusiasm. But lo, on the night of 
his pew play’s appearance he must shun 
bis Parisian congratulators, who crowd 
about him, and try to avoid their company 
as he gives his arm mechanically for the walk 
home with the coarse, vulgar, faithless and 
utterly unappreciative peasant-woman from 
the Roman Trastevere, of whom he made an 
ideal ina momentof folly fifteen years be- 
fore. She is now a vixenand ascold, with 
the constitution of an ox and the tongue of 
an Italian fishwife. His friends accept his 
timid invitation to go to his apartment to 
sup. On the staircase she falls upon the con- 
cierge, for some remonstrance he makes to 
the party. The supper is like a funeral- 


feast over a volcano. It will Re. a0 
until the dramatist or his aria 


dies; andin the mean time his life is an 
apple of Sodom to him, and he must hide 
its domestic hatefulness from all who ap- 
plaud his pen. We meet, again, another 
poet in the fifth sketch, ‘‘A Misunderstand- 
ing,”’ and compare his side of the statement 
of his matrimonial fettering, which he 
chafes against, as the husband of a frivo- 
lous, pretty faced creature entirely unsuited 
to him, with her angry charges against his 
share in their luckless predicament. Less 
serious phases of the topic are presented in 
the ‘Fragment d’une Lettre de Femme”’ 
and ‘'Les Voies de Fait.” In the simple 
but painful story, ‘La Menteuse,” tragedy 
in every sense comes forward with the de- 
luded husband, whose five years of happi- 
ness end in horror and a shameful (but not 
unnatural) enigma, for him to dwell on un- 
til his death-bed. Such are some of the 
types and simple but suggestive citations 
met in M. Daudet’s book. The prolog to 
the collection, in which a painter and a 
poet (the former so happily married that he 
realizes himself as an exception proving a 
rule) discuss the uawisdom and risks of 
matrimony to the average artistic temper- 
ament, is full of M. Daudet’s grace- 
ful argumentative faculty where social 
matters are concerned. The spirit of the 
book may be gathered from this passage, 
which we prefer to give as written: 


“. .. Pour nous tous, peintres, podtes, sculp- 
teurs, musiciens, qui vivons en dehors de la vie, 
occupés seulement de l’etudier, A la repro- 
duire, en nous tenant toujours un peu loir d’elle, 
comme «n se récule d‘un tableau pour mieux le 
voir, je dis que le marriage ne peut étre qu’une 
exception. A cet étre, nerveux, exigeant, impres- 
sionable, a cet homme-enfaut qu’on appelle un 
artiste, il faut un type de femme spécial, presque 
introuvable, et le plus sur est encore de ne pas 
le chercher. .. . Ah, que j’en ai connu de ces 
intérieurs disparates on la femme était tantét 
bourreau, tantét victime—et presque toujours 
s’en douter. Tiens, l'autre soin j’etais chez le 
musicien, Dartigny. Il y’ avait quelques per- 
sonnes. On le prie de se mettre au piano. A 
peine a-t-il commencé une de ces jolies mazur- 
kas A brandenbourgs qui en font Vheritur de 
Chopin, sa femme se met a causer, tout bas 
d’abord, puis une peu plus haut. De proche en 
proche, ie feu prend au conversations. Au 
bone d’une moment, j’etais seul a ecouter. 
Alors, ila fermé le piano, et m’a dit, en souri- 
ant, d’un air navré: ‘C'est toujours comme cela 
ici ...ma femme n’aime pas la musique.’ Con- 
nais-tu rien de rien plus terrible. Epouser une 
femme qui n’aime pas votreart Va, crois tu 





mon cher, ne te marie pas, Tu es seul, tu es 
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libre. Garde précieusement ta solitude et ta 
liberté. .. .” 

After this speech, it is some comfort 
to feel sure that it is pot the great French 
author himself who is speaking but a 
feigned personality; for M. Daudet’s wed- 
ded felicity is almost a proverb, and the 
strongest possible exception to tbe dictum 
he so pitilessly, so sophistically and with so 
little regard for morality or conception of 
its elements, prints in this little volume. 
The illustrations (in process-work), by Rossi 
and others, are charming. 


Eli and Sibyl Jones, Their Life and 
Work, by Rufus M. Jones. (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia, $1.50.) There is noth- 
ing more delightful than the simplicity and 
dignity of this Quaker pair’s life. The 
Friends have now these many years passed 
the belligerent and antagonistic stage. In 
peace, quietness, and anormal condition of 
society their pure gold shines out for what 
it is worth. Eli and Sibyl Jones represent- 
ed all that was best among the Friends, 
and this Life, which is their worthy memo- 
rial, introduces us to the training they had 
in primitive Maine, the story of their woo- 
ing and wedding, and of the life they after- 
ward led. The plainness of the Quaker life, 
instead of proving fatal to humor provesan 
effective background for it. This volume, 
like most good Quaker biographies, glows 
with humor. This one does at all events. 
Both Eli aud Sibyl were well up in this tra- 
dition of their race. Sibyl was converted 
under the influence of a Methodist preacher 
and found it very hard to wear the badge of 
the Friends, the Quaker bonnet. Her father 
insisted and she yielded, but to vindicate 
herself wore the bonnet upside down. She 
came in time, however, to take a wholly 
different view of this matter. When Eli 
came to ask her to be bis wife he could not 
open his mouth, and Sibyl did not suspect 
what he hadcomefor. Finding that be had 
nothing to say she concluded he had better 
go home, and accordingly gave the conven- 
tional signal for departure by taking dic wn 
the Bible and reading a chapter as was the 
custom of those days. She read: **The 
Lord hear thee in the day of trouble; the 
name of the God of Jacob defend thee. send 
thee help from the sanctuary, and strength. 
en thee oat of Zion; remember all thy 


offerings, and accept all thy burnt sacri- 
ces; grant thee accormibg to thme own 


heart, and fulfill all thy counsel.” This 
opened the, young man’s mouth, and afrer 
such an invitation the maiden could not re- 
fuse him. Their married life was ideal. 
They were, bowever, tossed about on many 
shores. This volume describes their rough 
journeys in thiscountry among the Friends; 
their departure to Liberia for the still 
harder work among the Africans, and their 
final return to this country where they took 
part in every good work all over the country. 
In the varied experience of their history 
they did missionary work in nearly all parts 
of the globe. Eli Jones was both a temper- 
apnce and an anti-slavery apostle. He did 
not believe in war. tho when the Civil War 
broke out he did not imitate the Pennsyl- 
vauia Quakers of the Revolution, and turn 
Tory. The death of their son in battle 
drew out their hearts with pew force to the 
soldiers, and they served in the hospital 
with all their might the cause they could 
not serve directly in the field. Partly with 
the view of forcing Eli to make a speech in 
the Legislature of Maine, to which he had 
been elected in 1855, and partly as a kind of 
practical joke he was appointed Major-Gen- 
eral of the second division of the militia. 
This threw him into great disturbance, but 
after much ariving around among the 
Connection and pacing his room all night, 
he appeared before the legislature and 
made the following speeci, which made a 
great noise at the time and is worth print- 
ing again. We select the critical para- 
graphs: 





“ But I have endeavored to regulate my own 
conduct by the principle that legislation should 
not go very far in advance of public sentiment, 
and it seems tome that this election may possi- 
bly be abead of that sentiment. I submit this 
suggestion in all candor. It isgenerally under- 
stood. that I entertain peculiar views in respect 
to the policy of war. If, however. 1am an ex- 
ponentof the views of the legiglatureon this 
subject, I will cheerfully undertake toservethe 
state in the capacity indicated. With. much 
pleasure [ should stand before the militia of the 
second division and give such orders.as | think 
best. The first would be, * Ground Arms!” The 
second would be, ‘Right about face! beat your 
swords into plowsbares and your spears into 
pruning-hooks, and learn war no more!’ And Il 
should then dismiss every man to his farm and. 
his merchandise, with an admonition to read 
daily at his fireside the New Testament. and 


ponder upon its tidings of ‘ Peace on earth and, 


yood-will to men.’ 


mined that my election is a little in advance of 
the times,I am willing, as a good citizen, to 
bow to the majesty of law, and, as a member of 
the legislature, to consult its dignity and 
decline the exalted position tendered me by the 
House: and I will now decline it. With pleas- 
ure I will surrender to the House this trust and 
the bonor and retire to private life.” 


La Société Francaise au Dix-Septimée 
Siécle, by Thomas Frederick Crane, A.M., 
Professor of the Romance Languages in 
Cornell University. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.50.) This is the latest number in a series 
of manuals for students in French by the 
same author, whose development we have 
followed with interest. The series grew, we 
believe, from the suggestion by President 
White that a good and nevel reading series 
might be made by collecting and arranging 
from the writers of distinct and characteristic 
periods suca selections as would fairly rep- 
resent them,their times and their style. The 
first volume gave the fiction of a great po- 
litical period of French history; the second 
of a great literary period; tbe present vol- 
ume is composed of extracts bearing on 
French society in the period of its richest 
bloom in the seventeenth century. These ex- 
tracts are made from contemporary writers 
and edited with an introduction on the de- 
velopment of the Salon and of French socie- 
ty, alist of works to consult and a full body 
of illustrative and expository notes. We 
consider this and the others of the same se- 
ries an exceeding|ly valuable as well as novel 
addition to our school apparatus for the 
study of French. Die Journalisten. 
Lustsptel in vier Acten, von Gustav Frey 
tag. Edited with an English Commentary by 
Walter D. Toy, M.A., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of North 
Carolina. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 
Commentaries on this play by the distin- 
guished author of ‘Soll und Haben” 
(* Debit and Credit’’), annotated by other 
authors for English schools and stu- 
dents, have been noticed in our columns. 
This edition appears to be done witha 
somewhat different purpose. It treats Ger- 
man and English idiomatic forms compara- 
tively, and shows how each langua‘e ar- 
rives at its own form. The authbor’s notes 
are particularly valuable in this direction. 





David; His Life and Times, by Rev. 
William J. Deane, M.A., is the most recent 
addition to the useful condensed series of 
“Men Uf Uue Divier" iescucd in this country 
by arrangement with the English publish- 
ers, by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. This series 
isan example of the excellent comprehensive 
and scholarly work which is now demanded 
and generally sold among tbe people. The 
last number, so far as we have examined it, 
sustains the good opivion we have formed 
of the series. ——-- Exodus: with Introduc- 
tion, Commentary, and Special Notes, 
Ec., by the Rev. James Macgregor, D.D. 
Part Il. ‘The Consecration. (Scribner and 
Welford, Eighty cents.) We bave noticed 
Part Iof this popular commentary, in Drs. 
Dods and Wbyte’s ** Hand books for Bible 
Classes and Private Studeuts.’’ Part If 
begins chapter xv of Exodus, with the Song 
of Moses. We have examined the critical 
portions of this number, and are confirmed 
in the opinion, frequently expressed by us 
before, asto the series in general to which 
it belongs, that for the use of students who 
can only read English, and require a com- 
mentary for practical and general purposes 
rather than for scholarly, we have nothing 
so good as this series to recommend. 


Paying the Penalty and Other Storics 
by Charles Gibbon, George Manville Fenn, 
Clive Phillipps-Wolley, Helen Shipton, 
Katharine S. Macquoid. Three Times 
Tried and Other Stories, by B. L. Farjeon, 
Grant Allen, J. Maclaren Cobban, Mrs. J. 
H. Riddell, Austen Pember, George Man- 
ville Fenn. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.00 per volume.) These volumes, uniform 
in size and style, neatly printed and well 
manufactured, contain selections from the 
minor stories of well known English writers. 
They vary in interest and literary merit, 
but all possess the charm of carrying one 
into untrodden fields. The stories in the 
first named volume, with the exception of 
the one written by Katharine Macquoid, 
who is always entertaining, have an occa- 
sional roughness of language which is not 
to be commended; but those in the second 
book are free even from this objection, and 
are both entertaining and origina). They 
may truly be considered, as the publisher 
claims them to be, ‘’ good reading.” 





The Garden’s Story; or, Pleasures and 
Trials of an Amuteur Gardener, .by 
George H. Eilwanger, (D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25.) a veteran gardener who has done 
much to raise gardening to the level of a 
fine art. [tis limited to floriculture and orna- 





“Jf,on the other hand, it should be .deter-, 


mental gardening. The book is handsomely 





printed and maaufactured,~ pleasantly 
written and as a matter of course is rich in 
ornameutal gardening facts and sugges- 
tions. The author favors the use of hardy 
shrubs and climbers. So dowe. They are 
worth on the average twice as much as any 
other variety of plant. The book would be 
improved by the addition of plans and de- 
signs for shrubbery and laying out of gar- 
dens. 


A Dictionary of Photography for the 
Professional and Amateur Photographer 
By E. J. Wall. (Scovill & Adams Co.) This 
dictionary of photographic terms contains 
“concise explanatory articles, illustrated 
by specially prepaved diagrams.” It was 
first published serially in the Amateur | 
Photographer. It is arranged so as to 
bring the scientific and expert knowledge, 
which is ordinarily scattered through 
many volumes and often concealed in ob- 
scure language, into a form where it can be 
conveniently reached and easily understood. 
Itis practically a complete encyclopedia of 
photography, and as such an invaluable 
hand-book for amateur photographers. 


A Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Authors, by Louise Manning Hodg- 
kins, Professor of English Literature in 
Wellesley College (D. C. Heath & Cu.), isa 
guide for study and not for reading. We 
have examined these schemes of study with 
much interest. They are so well and natu- 
rally arranged that to run them over proves 
to us a suggestive and memory-refreshing 
exercise. The work is neatly and adequate- 
ly done, with some trace occasionally of the 
good fault of over-crowding in the lists of 
reading recommended. The Guide must 
prove about equally useful to students and 
teachers; for it cannot be worked out in 
the limits of a college course. 


Signs of Promise is the characteristic 
title given by Dr. Lyman Abbott to a vol- 
ume of sermons preached by him in the 
pulpit of Plymouth Church. The volume 
contains eighteen sermons, every one of 
which the preacher bas been specifically 
asked by officers or members of his church 
to publish. These requests are now com- 
plied with, and the collection indicates the 
kind of preaching which holds together the 
great church formed by Mr. Beecher and 
carries them forward in new progress. The 
sermons are graceful, hay bound in’ 
generous expressions of the “larger fatth” 
of which Dr. Abbott is a brilliant example. 


Days Out of Doors by Charles C. Abbott. 
(D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) Mr. Abbott is 
the author of “A Naturalist’s Rambles 
about Home,” a very similar volume to the 
present one. Both might be read together. 
Days Out of Duoor#is written in a genuine 
love of the wild life of the country, and with 
much power to describe it, without a trace 
of the passion for exploring and classifying 
ona scientific method. The author records 
his observations and gives them to his read- 
ers well mixed with a pleasant flow of talk, 
incident and anecdute of hisown. Portions 
of this volume have been published before 
in the monthly magazines. 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited by Leslie Stephen. Volume XIX of 
this enterpri-ing work is out, and carries it 
on from Finch to Forman. This 1s not a 
particularly rich section of the alphabet, 
but it contains a number of interesting 
names, in particular those of John Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, and of John Flaxman, 
the artist. This volume also contains at 
the end a very convenient index of every 
Dame in it. The rapidity and regularity 
with which tbe work is advancing add 
much to its value. 


Three Days. A Midsummer Love Story, 
by Samuel Williams Cvooper (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, $1.00), makes a heartless pic- 
ture of the heartless summering at New- 
port, in which the occasional noble girl who 
has heart enough in her, loses it to a flirt 
and gets only ashes for her pains. It isan 
old story and no less painful. than it always 
has been and always wiil be, and as told by 
Mr. Cooper shows no particular variation 
from the ordinary type. 


Tales of the Birds, by W. Warde Fowler, 
(MacMillan & Co. $1.25.) This is the Sec- 
ond Edition of a very charming series of 
bird stories. They all have a point and illus- 
trate many other things than bird traits. 
The illustrations are by Bryan Hook, and 
the book is haudsomely as well as solidly 
made. 


Littel’s Living Age makes its appearance 
on our table bound in the quarterly volume 
containipg the issue of this collection of the 
cream of the quarterlies and monthlies for 





April, May and June. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


ANDREW LANG relates his experience, 
“Fishing in Tweed and Yarrow,’ humor- 
ously and practically, in the August Wide 
Awake. 


....D. Lothrop Company have just issued 
a nautical novel by Captain Julius A. Palm- 
er, Jr., which differs from current marine 
literature in that it portrays life in the cab- 
in. Thescene of the plot is laid partly in 
Boston, partly inthe Mediterranean. The 
book is entitled ‘‘One Voyage and its Cen- 
sequences.”’ 


.... The Messrs, Putnam will publish this 
autumn The Industrial Progress ot the Na- 
tion; Consumption limited. Production un- 
limited. By Edward Atkinson. Christian 
Theism: Its Claims and Sanctions. By D. 
B. Purington, LL.U., Vice-President of 
West Virginia University. To the Lions. 
By Alfred Church. 


....The Rev. A. P, Marvin, pastor of the 
Congregational church at Lancaster, Mass., 
has for many years been a diligent student 
of Massachusetts Colonial history, and has 
iu manuscript ready for the press a Life of 
Dr. Mather, which should be brovght out 
without further delay, as it is understood to 
clear up some obscure points in New Eng- 
land history, and especially in the life of 
Mather. 


....The managers of the Geological Sut- 
vey of New Jersey have decided to offer the 
admirable maps of that survey at 25 cehts 4 
sheet, singly or in Jots, on application, pte- 
paid, to Irving S. Upson, New Brunswick, 
N.J. The following is a list of the titles of 
the sheets, with their numbers: No.1 ‘‘ Kit- 
tatinny Valley and Mountain’; No. 2%. 
“‘Southwestern Highlands”; No. 3. ‘“ Cen- 
tral Highlands”; No. 4. ‘“ Northeastern 
Highlands”; No. 5. Vicinity of Fleming- 
ton’; No. 6, ‘The Valley of the Passaic”; 
No. 7. **The Counties of Bergen, Hudson 
and Hssex’’; No 8. * Vicinity of Trenton” 
No. 9. ‘** Monmouth Shore’’; No. 10. **Vicin- 
ity of Salem’; No. 11. “ Vicinity of Cam- 
den’’; No. 12. ** Vicinity of Mount Holly”; 
No. 13. ‘* Vicinity of Barnegat Bay’’; No. 14, 
‘Vicinity of Bridgeton”; No. 15. ‘‘ South- 
ern Interior’; No. 16. ‘‘Egg Harbor ard 
Vicinity”; No. 17. ‘Cape May”; No. 18. 
**New Jersey State Map’; No. 19. “New 


» Jersey Relief Map’; No. 20. ‘‘ New Jersey 


Geological Map.”’ 


....Euripides, lphigenia Among the 
Taurians, by Prof. I. Flagg, Ph.D., is the 
latest addition to Ginn & Co.’s College se- 
ries of Greek authors. The series is edited 
under the supervision of Professor White, 
of Harvard College, and Professor Sey- 
mour, of Yale. The following additional 
numbers are ready: ‘*Aeschines, Against 
Ctesiphon,”’ by Prof. RB. Richardson; 
‘ Aristophanes, Clouds,’’ by Prof. M. W. 
Humphreys; ‘“ Euripides, Bacchantes,’’ by 
Prof. I. T. Beckwith; ‘‘ Introduction to Ho- 
meric Language and Verse,’’ by Professor 
Seymour; ‘** Homer, [liad, Books I-III,” by 
Professor Seymour; ‘Homer, Odyssey, 
Books I-IV,’”’ by Prof. B. Perrin; “ Plato, 
Apology and Crito,” by Prof. Louis Dyer; 
‘* Plato, Protagoras,” by Principal James 
A. Towle; ‘Sophocles, Antigone,” by Prof. 
Martin L. D’Ooge; “ Thucydides, I,’’ by 
Prof. Charles D. Morris; ‘* Thucydides, V,” 
by Harold N. Fowler; ‘Thucydides, VII,” 
by Prof. Charles Forster Smith; ‘* Xeno- 
phon, Hellenica,’’ by Chancellor Irving J. 
Manatt. 


....The Contemporary Review for July 
(Leonard Scott Publishing Co, 29 Park 
Row) opens with an article on ‘* Cheap Mis- 
sionaries,’”’ by Meredith Townsend, who 
does not believe that too much is paid those 
now in the service, but sugyests a far freer 
employment of native converts. Walter 
Besant contributes an account of the “ First 
Society of British Authors,’’ founded in 
1843, as a protest against tbe treatment of 
English authors by their own and American 
publishers. A. P. Irby describes the pecal- 
lar land tenure of Bosnia. She gives much 
characteristic information as to the peas- 
aunts and their daily life. Professor Sanday 
criticises Mrs. Ward’s ‘* New Reformation” 
article in a paper entitled ‘‘The Future of 
English Theology ’’; J. M. Barrio writes on 
Thomas Hardy, whom he regards as a typi- 
cal story-teller; Henry H. Gii-bs discusses 
bimetalism in a ‘ Colloquy on Currency”; 
Mrs, Haweis writes on ‘‘ Jewels and Dress,” 
and Professor Sayce on the “ Primitive 
Home of the Aryans.” Julia Wedgexood 
discusses the influence of women in an arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘ Male and Female Created He 
Them.” ** The Position of the Irish Tep- 
ant,” by J. J. Clancy, naturally is at the 
bottom. 


....The Nineteenth Century for July 





(Leonard Scott Publication Co., 29 Park 
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Row), is unusually rich in attractive ar- 
ticles. Mr. Gladstone opens with “Plain 
Speaking on the Irish Union”; Harold Cox 
discusses the ** Eight Hours Question,” as 
asolution of the problem of over production, 
tho he doubts if it can be obtained through 
agitation of the trades unions alone; the 
Forth Bridge is described by the engineers; 
Henry A. Jones writes on the “ First Night 
Judgment of Plays” as extremely unjust; 
Lady Eva Quin has a lively paper on ‘Sport 
in Nepal”; Dr. Kidd furnishes some details 
of the ‘* Last Illness of Lord Beaconsfield,” 
whom he attended; Mile. Blaze de Bury 
brings to a conclusion her papers on the 
“ Theatre Francais and its Sucietaires,”’ 
down to the present day; *“‘The Appeal 
Against Woman Suffrage,” which attracted 
so much attention inthe June number, is 
replied to by Mrs. Fawcett and Mrs, Ashton 
Dilke; Karl Blind writes on ‘* Giordano Bru- 
no and New Italy’’; Sir Morell Mackenzie 
writes on ** Health Seekingin Teneriffe and 
Maderia’”’; the Rev. Dr. Jessopp has a char- 
acteristic study of country life in a delight- 
ful essay entitled “* Mr. Dandelow ; a Story 
Half Told.’”? The number concludes witha 
paper on ** The Persia of the Shah,” by J. 
D. Rees, in which he givesa graphic picture 
of a country which is not, he claims, prop- 
erly Known in Europe or America. 
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The Religious Movement in Cer- 
many. 
By F. LICHTENBERG #R, Dean of the Faculty of Prot- 
estant Theology at Paris; 

This article describes the religious revolution which 
began in Germany in the middle of the eighteenth 
centary from its inception to the presenttime. Dean 
Lichtenberger has made 4 special study of religious 
end theological thought in Germany.end ha ia tha 
author of works of acknowledged authority on the 
subject. 


The Kremlin and Russian Art. 
By THEODORE CEILD. Eighteen Illustrations; 


Prologue and Epilogue to “‘ The 
Quiet Life.” 
A Poem. By AUSTIN DoBSON. Twelve Illustrations 
by E. A. ABBEY and ALYRED PARSONS; 
Fifty Years of Photography. 


By J. WELLS CHAMPNEY. With Full-paye Portrait 
of DAGUERRE; 


Short Stories. 
By MARY E. WILKINS and M. G. MCCLELLAND; 


Westminster Effigies. 
By JOHN LILLIE. Illustrated: 


County Court Day in Kentucky. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN. Nine Illustrations; 


The Fan. 


By LOUISA PARR. Twelve Illustrations; 


Sonnet by Wordsworth. 
Illustrated by ALFRED PARSONS; 


Poems. 
By RICHARD E. BURTON and FRANCES L. MACk; 


Mexican Lustred Pottery. 
By Y. H. Appts. Illustrated; 


Serial Stories. 

By CoNSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON and CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER: 
Experiences of an Amateur Photog- 
rapher. 

By GuorGre H. HePWORTH; 


Teutonic Satire. 
By GkorGE DU MAURTER. Full-page Illustration; 


Editorial Departments. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, WILLIAM D&£AN 
HOWELLS and CHARLéS DUDLEY WARNER. 


Literary Notes. By Laurence Horton. 





Harper’s Periodicals. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.. ..........- Postage free,$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY........ ......- “ 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR..... .........000 ” 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.... preted - 20 


Booksellers and Postmasters usuatly receive Subscrip- 
bn Subscriptwns sent direct to ihe Publishers should 
accompanied oy Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


te no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with 
he current number 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
MOHALE, ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt st.. N.Y 


awerachs ADVERTISING, 
0 Pages, ; an ss ts. 
GP. roweLL &CO.. ce Street, N.-Y 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 2 Brondwas, N.Y. 











76 Fifth Aven 
New fork.” 





amid ogerming surroundings. ri 
oslyn, ie N.Y. 


MRS. GADY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


* Hove Street, NEW BaVER. CONN. An earl 
cation ts necessary. Number limited.“ 


BRYANT 








CAN LAKE MILITARY AVADEMY, Aurora, 
N.Y. ver illustrated circular address 
Cou. C. J, WRIGHT,B.S., A.M., Principal. 


MT, ALLIS® iA 1ES ’ OLLEGE, 
i 

Opens Aug a Becky, si Bitanae of atindy onpend 

branches to te tg of 


Serie hte pee °s a eae abd’iagn ia 
MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cin- 


CINNATI. FRENCH ANDENGL(SHHOM 
choo! for SHANE MILLER, President. 








ALE | PPA vA OURTAIN ats Ure 
happaqus, Order ‘or is89 and and ‘% 
and picture. poe the hills, thirty-two miles from 
New York. 


Clark 
Business. Trainin wie Air commercial 
branches taucht 
Clark’s College, Erie, Pa. 
3 AVERACK (". ¥.) COLLEGE 
UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfally ard 
beautifalle located in the Hudson River Valley. Af- 
fords superior advantages for thorough and s' m- 
atic education to young men and women. Careful 
attention given by rere tod faculty of ex! enced 
profess: rs ans ——, to intellectual, social, moral 
cu Conservatory of Music 
rt Arto hich Fi) sth year opens Sept. 9th. 
yi iy > ee catalogue. Rev. A. H. FLACK, 











CLEVELAND SCHOOL oF — 





THs CREIGHTON & MISS FARRA R's 
Girls. Dwight Place, Englewood.N. J. 
upils # Mtttedve Sean & Wellesieyon our certificate 


MO Near HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS, 
Near Hay Healthful, helptul, homelike. 
NRY M. WALRADT (YAL¥), Principal. 


MYSTIC VALLEY INST TUTe. 2 My: ie ic Btidee 
Conn 224 Year. Both — Ch m- 
ber limited . Address, J.K. BUCKLYN. A. a 


iW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. CORN- 
Col. C.J. 








Te tt ee WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., 
Ff. HYATT, —_ of Cadets. 





D. Massachusetts Avegte 
bh? ‘Gigtiand I Perrase). his and 1214 Mth St..N, W 


Norwood Institute. 

Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Educational advantages of the 
highest grade. A beautiful location. The privileges 
of home. A complete department of modern lan- 
guages, Address 

Mr. and Mre. WM. D. CABELL, Principals. 


~ OAK GROVE "HOME SCHOOL 


for Youn 
19th, 1589. Beet nitton te to "smith hand 5 Watlesie ov 
our certificate. Miss V.W.BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 








nd f he ¢ 
RUBERT CARER hd BROTARRBS, 
Broadway, New York, 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and tunes for Church Worshi 
A. S. Barnes & Co.. 111 William st. oy. Vv 








END to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
°% and 29 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
tow est rates in all papers. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S poutice: —, yur. 

HARPER'S WEEKL 

HARPER’S RAZA ow 4 o+8 

HARP NES YOUNG PEuP 4 
S@” HARPER'S CATAL beCE “wilt be sent by ma 

on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 








OW READY 


FrancesE,i GLIMe RSENS Or wiety 


rh te 4 
phy and history of W. 
TO ndorsed by most 


Cc. : 

Ig eminent men and women of 
the hy autifully ilius- 
trated G-0v0 s0 sola before 

feaued re Pe yy La \. BIG MONEY FOR 
' or libera 
terms and MITH & address AGENTS 


HAY. SMITH St.. &C° WANTED 








MUSIC. 





MISSIONARY TRIUMPH 3°: 4.Broyn ana 


did new collection of original and selecte < hymns and 
tunes devoted especially to Mission work. The only 
book of its kind ever prepared, Songs fore very depart- 
ment of Missionary work. Price, 35cts. pustpuid. 


STANDARD SELEGTIONS (0° Sn sits 

tion of the choicest 
For Ma oices. music arranged for 
Male Voices. oe * selections have heen made from 
the works of Brahms, Abt, Muller, Spohr, Smart, 
Silcher, Moir. ete., etc. Convenient Pocket Size. 
Price, 50cts. postpaid. 


HARVEST ANNUAL Wo. 9. 2°. Ai.2tiutur sense 


and Responses especially prepared for use in the Har- 
vest Services of the Sunday-School. Scts. postpaid. 


50 ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. ",,.1¥7,53 Stic: 


Preludes, Offertories, Postindes, Marches, Minuets, 
Gavottes, etc., arranged ina masterly manner for 
Pipe or Reed’ Organs. Wandsomely printed and 
bound. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, O. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
For Sale by all Book and Music Dealers. 
Send for catalogue of Everett Piano, FREE, 


Gentfar Outturer out UT LON, ont 








REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel. N.Y 
24th year opens Sept. 11. Healthful,homelike.thor- 
ough. Nlustrated circular. Geo, CROSBY SMITH, A.M 


ELMIRA COLLEGE womtn 


Course of study equal to that of the best Colleges. a 
and 1 courses, with classical prepara’ Tate 
partment. ——— Ay ao in Musicand Art. Bui ding 
rn impr ovements; Raster by steam, 
and furnished with elevator. ““ vonemions 


dress PRes'T A. W. CowLts. Lin LL,D.. Elmira, N. 


Fort Edward a institute, 

Boarding A facey of highest grade. ¥xeclu- 
stash for Ladies. Superb modern _ buildings, 
steam heated. with bandsome and commodious chapel. 
Class-rooms, music and art-rooms, parlors, gymna- 
sium and furnished rooms for 100 young ladies and 
for 12 Professors and Teachers. Five coursesof study 
with diplomas at —" also Preparatory Class- 
es. $200 pe Der years board, nished room and al! stud- 
tes, except sic. Art, ‘Sienography and Tvpe-writing. 
82d sear Sept.i6th. Jos. E. King. Yort Edward. N.Y. 


——FRYEBURG 404 PEN Y 
Fryeburg, Me. 9th year r Bowdoin, | Dart- 
mouth, 5 ale, Smith and Wellestey. ~ Thoroughessour 
aim a year. JO . DINSMORE, A.M. 


HN 
6 $3 
Ce a i 
ORGE GaNNbr, A BB 


HE MISSES GILMAN’S HOME AND 

DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, at 44 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass, Will 
re-open October 2d. Circulars on application. 


GLENDALECSMece 


Thiety-sixth year waste Sept. 18th. Best facili- 














sixth year peeing’ ned 











~~ Hieen ries “north of Ci Cincinnati. Address 


- L. D. POTTER, D. D., Pres’t. 





GRANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

247-249 Dearborn Ave., Chicage 
Boarding and Day Se hool for Young Laaies. Supe- 
rior edventaces in Art, Music, preparation for col- 
lege or a full literary course. 2ist year begins Sept. 
i%h. For mrt: aderees 
M. MINEAH, A.M., Principai. 


a COLLEGE, For Young La- 
dies. Lendon. Ont., Can, Has Few Legh and no 
Superior in America. Highest a liter. 

ature, Music. Art, Eloecutioc Recives nese 
Course, Climate my Wesithy: 
erate. Pupils may ene time. For cae, 

address. Rev. GLISH. M.A., Principal. 


Histo Military Academy. Worcester,Mess 
sth year a eo 2th. Cl-ssicai, Selentific 
business, Yrim Departments. Strict supervision 
and home comforts. Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., H. M. 
QME AND SCHOOL for ten younger boys.—Safe, 
thorough. tirm Wy healthful sea air. = 
culars, Francis H. Brewer, A. M., Pria., Fairtield, © 


ILLINOIS COLLECE axp 
WHIPPLE ACADEMY, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS, 


Increased endowments. Improved facilities. 


For College, address Pres. EDWARD A. TANNER. 
For Academy. address. Principal J. R. HARKER. 
































rogressive students. 
will Peecetee valuable informaiton’ on INDERG+* RTNERS TRAINED 
by addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. Rare opportunities afforded. Aad ress Oswego 
Beate Normu! and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 
A enya for, Girls. Sept.18,’89 
EDUCATION. LAKEVIEW HALL, Asc Smith,Principal. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street, New York, 


ABBOT ACADEMY fine ins tre yenr 
opens on Thursday, September 12th. For informa- 
tion or adtpission apply Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, 
Principal, Andover, Mass. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
Hoar pine A AND DAY _*CHOOL 
Fer You; LADIFS, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Will re-open September 2 5th, at 66 Bayard Street. 








BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Chartered and endowed by the State of Marylan 
The 424 year ovens Sept. léth. Board. with tuition fn 
Eng!'i:h, French. — Art and Music. per year, $225. 
N.C. BROUKs, LL.D., Ph. D., Pres’t. 


Iss Ba Bee ee Moorman’ Miss NOTT’S) 

HOME -<CHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 33 wall se. Now wavbe. Conn. Thorovgh 
preparation for College. Circulars on application. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


T went j t tor 
Opens Oct tober 24, Xadres ress Hon. B, | Benuett, 


Dean. 10 Ashburton oo ce. Borton. st 


eee ta ke HEIGHTS. 
Miss are 














TE ate LYN HEIGHTS ign NY 
A « 158-140 slongaane St., Brock niga 
pe year. ardi ne an RB. ew, for 3. 


i 
= ication. “IT most heartily mend this ech nonaD- 
der the new management.” CHARLES E. West,LL.D. 


_Litchfield, Conn, 5 =x 4 1. oVathron Asst P Yin. 





UAKE ERIE SEMINARY fist 


thorough. Thirty-first year fe. Sept. 11, =e 
MISS MARY EVANS. Paincr. 


LAWRENCEVILLE ScHOoL 


Joun’C. Green Founpation 


Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and ivformation, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, PuD., 

LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 
IVISGSTON PARK SEMINARY FOR 
4 SOURS LADIES, Rochester, N.Y. Private Park. 
peretorz and Aca sete. Music, Art Ancientand 
Mod Nnenages. ist year paring sania © 
Hiustrated ciroular, Mrs, C CURTIS, — 


LYNDON. HA tf. t Ly tae ie Vv, 
A Girls’ Boarding dda bar begins 
Sopeamnbor r 18th. SAMUEL WELIS Buck, A.M. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Best advantages. ESIDENT BATON Marlette, 0. oO. 


Lf, DVIELY THEOLOGICA L SCHOOL. 
Educates for Christian Unitarian Mini 
oom rent and tuition free. An Satranes fee of $:0 
for gas, heat and care of room. all Suponses moder- 
ate. are becins 5 robe. 0th. _Addre: 
Revla.*A. LIVERMO) 























Ladies. Healthful, homel: 
Reopens § s Sept.Asth. Address M 


Sevens instruction in all branches, 
eng fish, Scientific and Classical | walee indwoit: . 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1885 from Chertnut St., pe cs hia. to 
OGONTZ, the ¥, =: cious country gato KE, 
will begin its fortieth year nesd Ces ‘Septem mber 

2th. Wor circilars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School, Moatgomery County, Penn. 

Prim —— Principal Emerita, 

Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss H. A, DILLAYE 
Miss SYLvtA J. EAP MAN. 


ADA -—THOROLEH, ECONOMI. 
BP Qe: L. Thirteen departments 
a a thirty-one experienced teachers em- 
tudents enter at oe bere Be and — 
say otaen of advancement. No vacation 
- holiday w xtensive well selected library 
one 4 a ~ E jive and 


“3 NORMAL #90" = 


valcdons 10 weeks 
for in a aie ‘aca 


Tex foo ‘bg yeaed at mation rates 
Aucust O7Send for Se ladvess 


ns 
ih ms LEUR. AM. 
Pre-ident. 
Mention this paper, 
wes KEEPSIE, N 
KRING = MILITARY INSTITUT 
For Qnae U.S. Military and Naval Academies or 


Business. Illustrated circular. Number of pupiis 
limi‘ed. Address as above. 


ENSSELAt R POLY Tsu ANIC 1eert~ 
TUTE, troy N. The oldest School of En 
neereng inthe United States. Nextterm begins S 
The Registe: tor 1289 contains list of gracsates fort 
years, with their positions; al<o course of stad 
quiremests, for admissiun, expenses, etc. Candidates 
Bune 3 at a distance yard examined at their hy mes. 
D M. GREEN, Director, — 


VERVIEW scares: 
rovegwes PSIE, N.Y. 

h Year Prepares thorongaly f or College, the 

Government Academies, and business. Military 


BISBEE & AMEN, Princigela.” 
Rockford Seminary for Young Ladies 


Rockford, [llinois. Regmur Gaia e course. Excel- 
lent preparatory cou or facilities for 
Music and Art. Resident it Paysicl ane. o. Sergent ae 
of Gymnastics. For catal ress, 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE 


NY ACK ON -THE-HUDSON. 
GRADUATING COURSE FoR YOUNG LADIES. 
UNIVBRSITY PREPARTORY and BUSINESS For 
Boys and Young Men. Successful School at Popular 
Rates. Art, Music and Morern Languayes, and En- 
gineering. send for New ee: Next Year Opens 

ept.17. W. H. Bannister, A.M.,. Principal, 





























JARATOGA INSTITUT. Saratega. N. Y. Fe For 
epares tor leading colleges apd business. 
Established 185%, Address FRANKTN BR. VATS. *.B, 


EVEN GABLES WVridgeton. N J. Mrs 
§ Westcott’s Boarding School 
for Young Ladies. in South Jersey. Prepares for 
any college. Climate mild and dry. Gymnasium. Li- 
tustrated circular. 


SING Sie. on the Hud 
MSE: EK, SHERKA RD’ss School for Young 
THE.OSMINING INSTITUTE, 
Reopens Sevt¢ mber 18t 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
Steele’s School tor Young Ladies. 
Fall term wagine Wednesday 5 September 25ch, 1889. 
Addie E W. STEELE. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIK~’ S¥MINARY 
Saratoc? Hecings, 5. w. A. rior facilities for ‘he 
higher tae pe hilosoph agea, Music, rom 
ing, «eathketic and social waitare. eb ee op. 
gins Sept. 18. wAddress C! CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 


(N. Y.) 
DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President. 


TWO COURSES OF STUDY: 


THE CLASSICAL, 
THE SCIENTIFIC. 


Fall Term begins Thursday. Sept. 12, 1889. 
For Catalogues, Address the Librarian. 


WELLS COLLEGE, vveora. 6.” 
AURORA, WN. Y. 
FOLL COLLEGIAT sn Te Study. Location beau- 
tiful ‘and hea'thful. Buildings geeant. rs refined 
Christian home. Sess ona ins Sept | Send 
for catalogue. E. SBEE, D D.. i weeident 


























Ladies. 
superior education = Colle ate. Relectic and Te 
aratory ts: also in Music and Art. 
Rs. HEN TE TTA KUTZ, 2,045 Watnut St Phila. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Chambersburg. 


Wilson College for Young Women. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous Cum- 
lan siley. Border climate, avoiding binak 9 


2 room 

Studies. Handsome Park. Large “Ruildin, 4 
Heat. ‘Gymnssium, ib gy Labora’ . “ete. 
Apnex ho. 2 nearly compieted. eatly by Aug. loth. 


WOODSTOCK ACADEMY. Woodstock 
Conn. Earlt'sh and Classical School for Boys 7] 
Girls. Limited number of Papiis ved into Prin- 
cipal’s reniy. Correspondence solicited. 
E. &. HALL, B,A., Yale, 1872, Principal. 











on Steu 
bVRG LADIES SEMINAR 
pt. 17th. The best of advan x; Music, 
and Sch Send for catalogue. Rev. Dr. and 
irs. , REID, Principals; Mrs. SANFORD, Co-Principal, 





BACKWARD AND ENVA DID OVS. 
: OsPeaet.. Waitoo,N. § S._ mo upteruened, an experienced physician and 
METZGER. INST TUT ; Garlisie, Pa., for Youn Be) sty Loent the care and education of 
e, thorouch ‘instruction. speniatty. ~ | unsu for beauty : 
Miss HARRIET L.DEXTER | Address Re WILLIAMSON, New Londen, Conn. 
—r 





Soe © ‘FOR: worms. 





. Ist, ge te new baltcing. 


Re-opens 
College preparation on certificate. 


Miss ‘Mittleberger and “Miss | ae 





AGENTS WANTED. 








j Qty tress tate cosas. tere. 


eter ea Rein Heider Ue,, Holly,Mich 
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Financial. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 





THE July number of the Banker’s Mag- 
azine makes the following statement in 
regard to the circulation of the national 
banks: 


“The Comptroller’s statement for May 
31st, shows that the national bank circula- 
tion is rapidly dwindling away, the amount 
on the 30th of April being only $135,881,353. 
The decrease for the year had been $27,- 
365,025. At that rate in a half-dozen years 
there will be no national bank circulation. 
There is a slight addition from month to 
month to supply the new banks, but this is 
not sufficient to make good the withdrawals. 
As the amount grows smaller, too, the 
banks are less and less incline! to regard 
it asa promineut factor in their earnings, 
and so less attention is paid to the matter 
of issuing and maintaining a national bank 
circulation. The small amount added is 
simply the consequence of buying the mini- 
mum amount of bonds by the banks in 
order to do business. Probably within two 
or three years there will be no considerable 
amount of national bank-note circulation 
left. Of course the shrinkage is more than 
made good by the constant addition of sil- 
ver and gold to our circulation.”’ 


The facts thus stated do not tell well 
for the perpetuity of our national bank 
system. National banks, like all other 
banks, are business institutions, organ- 
ized primarily in the interests of stock- 
holders, and for the purpose of making 
money. The only advantage over state 
banks that they derive from being na- 
tional, comes from the issue of a note 
circulation: and if, as the consequence of 
the laws of Congress, or for other reasons, 
they should cease to issue circulating 
notes, then the chief reason for retaining 
their national character, as also for the 
organization of such banks, would be 
gone. Banks can make money under 
state laws just as easily as they can under 
the laws of Congress, and in some 
respects more easily. 

We should profoundly regret the dis- 


appearance vt uavivarnk varsth-murco abv 
gether, and do regret the continuous 
reduction in the volume of these notes 
for a series of years past, and the substi- 
tution of certificates issued by the Gov- 
ernment in their place. The fact argues 
ill for the system, while it shows some 
defect in the legislation of Congress on 
the subject. We regard the system as 
on the whole the best the world has ever 
seen, and certainly the best that has ever 
been tried in the United States. Our 
theory of paper currency in this country, 
for general use among the people, has 
been, and still is, that it should not con- 
sist in notes or certificates directly issued 
by the Government, but should consist 
in notes issued by banks, organized under 
and regulated by the laws of Congress, 
and that this currency should be so guaran- 
teed by the Government as to secure the 
note-holder, and make the currency of 
uniform vaiue in all parts of the country. 
Our national bank system is constructed 
upon this theory; and if, as long since 
should have been the fact, the greenbacks 
had been called in and retired, the Gov- 
ernment would have gone out of the 
banking business altogether, and the 
banks would have furnished the paper 
circulation of the country. It is quite 
enough for the Government to collect and 
disburse the revenue of the country, 
without issuing and redeeming a note cir- 
culation. 

The future of the national banks, as 
matters now stand, presents a problem of 
embarrassment and uncertainty. When 
the public debt shall have been entirely 
paid, as will ultimately be the fact, the 
bonds of the United States will cease to 
be available for banking purposes; and 
there is no telling, at the present, what 
Congress will do to meet the exigency 
thuscreated. It must supply a substitute 
for these bonds, or the national bank 
circulation will disappear altogether; and 
in that event the probability is that the 
great mass of the banks would re-organize 
under state laws. Should this occur, the 
best banking system this country ever 
had would come toanend. We sincerely 
hope that Congress will have the wisdom 





to avert this result by such legislation as 
willcontinue the system and make it per- 
petual. 





NATIONAL BANES OF NEW YORE 
CITY. 





New York City National Bank Stocks 
continue to appreciate in value, their de- 
sirability as investments being well known. 
We publish this week the quarterly state- 
ments of a number of them and call the 
attention of our readers thereto. The fol- 
lowing summary gives the important 
itenis: 


BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B, A. 


I oo Sen dcbeatast pode on $26,727,106 
ee eee eee 2,000,000 
0 reer rere ry rr 1,000,000 
Undivided profits...............+. 551,154 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
pO a Pee ne errr eee $34,622,251 
CE, GREE 6 co cdedeccctcnecsecs 300,000 
I ice dna deis-or) 9adeeee%o nee 5,000,000 
Undivided profits... ............ 942,445 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. 


IEEE, oo s.c6senetcninree. oeeuwe $2,058,444 
Capital stock... .....ccccsccccces 300,000 
Barplus....ccccsccccsscccccscccces 40,000 
Undivided profits................ 8,795 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
EE. cnenvctetnciiwereutnsie $2,087,193 
Capital stock.........--..-e+eees 250.000 
SFE POOP CEE ey Cn, Ce 50,000 
Undividea profits..............+.. 70,964 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
IRs 60s cess vedevocesneceve $35,376,890 
Capital stock.........0.-++seeeee- 3,200,000 
Surplus .......cccccccccccccscccces 640,000 
Undivided profits...............+. 696,439 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
RR in 0b. ced cov cbaeecenseaden $31,807,588 
Capital stock.........2..-seeecees 1,500,000 
NNR i fbi dd ncs se ebcdecsciccede 4,000,000 
Undivided profits.............+++. 294,430 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


ee ee ee, ee ee $11,811,854 
Capital stock......s...cccccsccces 1,000,000 
DONE. ccc cccccceccccccccnceveces 


Undivided profits................. 
NATIONAL BANK vr rme nervp.e. 


NR ch ne bares ewienekwue se $18,488,996 
CD ME iki chase dadeddeiediee 1,500,000 
BRING sc ccnsecccccicsccccccesense 500.000 
Undivided profits................. 341,615 
NATIONAL BANK OF DEPOSIT. 

Nt. Jo cavtwetabeeotesaas $1,361,501 
COMIN GOO. 2 oe ssccccccsee eteee 300,000 
Undivided profits..............-. 43,174 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 

Ee Tey Pere, Pee ee $2,963.236 
CE GRO Rise none ve scsesese ces 300,000 
DG 6 a0 0600500 <6seercscsionns 250,000 
Undivided profits ................. 26,077 

NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
SR FE A a ip A $4,838,737 
CME OE s Ss ccccccccsccossecss 600,000 
PR ic cbdcideddvetcedeedstees 120,000 
Undivided profits...........sse00- 254,924 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
eee er Te rere ee $32,062,236 
CN Mic teccee vvarccseces 2,000,000 
PND ih ad oc meekivcecipecpacevas 1,500,000 
Undivided profits. .............++. 543,248 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
POON. 055 sedcectscss cncswedse $3,715,577 
SIRENS GUNN 6. ccsccrteccecce cece 200,000 
INS aes vide cidisbaccicdivsicees 40,000 
Undivided profits................+- 117,560 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 

Ns 65 555 SS banked Jedtones $4,728,560 
CE MRO N x 60cccscicccccovevoess 1,000,000 
Pb aticnrbatdacnewseenesscene 200,000 
Undivided profits........  ...... 8,710 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


ONCE more Wall Street appears the 
bluest spot in the business world. Prices 
have declined on the Stock Exchange, 
and weakness is spreading rather than dis- 
appearing. The reasons for this are per- 
haps that the favorable conditions outside 
of financial circles have been already 
very freely discounted. The bulls have 
had a long and undisturbed *‘ trick at the 
wheel”; and, satisfied with late profits, 
are willing, if not anxious, to see a mod- 
erate reaction before renewing the ad- 
vance. Many of the large operators have 
unloaded a goodly portion of their long 
stock, and are at various summer resorts, 


devoting themselves to pleasure more than 
to business. This absence of support 
from the bull side has probably more than 
any other cause, stimulated the bears into 
fresh activity. Liquidation they assert 
is incomplete, and in spite of arguments 
to the contrary, they have carried their 
point. In this they were aided materially 
by rate troubles in the West, and the out- 
look of the money market, as well as for- 
eign sales of our securities, 

The Inter-State Railway Association is 
still in a crippled condition by the with- 
drawal of Alton which the latter. now de- 
clares is permanent. As, however, this 
road is nota rate demoralizer, its hostility 
is of lessened consequence. Negotiations 
are in progress for purchase of the recal- 
citrant Burlington and Northern, so as to 
do away with this element of disturbance; 
but the prestige of the ‘“‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ment ” has suffered by delay in its resto- 
ration, as wellas by the awakening of a 
spirit of hostility among Western mana- 
gers who are growing restive under the 
pressure forced upon them by Eastern 
bankers and stockholders. The worst 
feature of the granger situation is the 
continued arbitrary action of Western 
legislatures; the Missouri authorites hav- 
ing ordered several sharp reductions on 
local rates, which the roads are power- 
less to resist. The Eastern trunk lines are, 
however, doing fairly and anticipating a 
good fall traffic. 

The money market is a subject of par- 
ticular interest at this time. With the 
bank reserves down to $7,000,000, and 
the bulk of this sum in the hands of three 
or four banks, with gold still going out 
in considerable quantities, about $3,000,. 
000, being shipped to Paris last Satur- 
day, and with the fall demands for cur- 
rency which promise to be larger than 
usual still to be met, the question, whence 
will the necessary supply of funds be 
forthcoming, is unusually important. 
Attention is at once turned to the Treas- 
ury; and, fortunately, Secretary Windom 
bas done much to quiet apprehension by 
declaring his intention to avert anymone- 
\tary stringency as far as)within his power. 
According to his statements the present 
surplus is about $59,000,000 of which $45,- 
000,000 is already in the depositary banks 
and therefore in circulation, leaving only 
about $14,000,000 for distribution in bond 
purchases. Mr. Windom has other means 
of distributing funds; but these are lim- 
ited, unless the ‘* fours” be offered with 
greater freedom than present prices se- 
cure. As he very properly resists all 
attempts to force up the price upon the 
Government, comparatively few bonds 
are offered; but it is probable that as 
money works closer, holders will be more 
inclined to sell and Mr. Windom more 
disposed to buy. In any event, the pros- 
pect is for closer money during the au- 
tumn months; and should active specula- 
tion set in at a time when legitimate bus- 
iness requirements are large, more or less 
stringency will result. This will, how- 
ever, chiefly affect speculative interests, 
and the banks would be apt to discrimi- 
nate with more or less severity against 
undesirable collateral. Meanwhile, to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed, and pres- 
ent apprehensions may thus prove exag- 
gerated. 

The business situation is rendered more 
favorable than usual by the crop outlook; 
also the absence of disturbing tariff legis- 
lation. The numerous trusts which are 
springing into operation are resulting in 
larger profits to a wide class of capitalists 
who feel in better spirits in consequence 
and are taking more hopeful views of the 
situation. Tne other side of the trust 
question, however, and the speculative 
abuses with which they are threatened, 
are forgotten for the moment. The dry 
goods market is opening two weeks 
earlier than usual, interior buyers having 
already made their appearance in good 
force and generally displaying excellent 
spirits about the future of the season’s 
trade. Groceries are being distributed 
more freely, tho both coffee and sugar 
continue unsettle]. Wheat advanced 


sharply upon reports of damage in 
Dakota and Europe. The most conserva- 
tive estimates point to a crop of 310,000,- 





bushels spring wheat, a total of 475,000,- 
000 bushels. The coal trade is dull as 
usual at this period of the year, but pro- 
duction is being limited and prices rule 
firm. The iron trade is in a waiting 
state, pig iron being steady. Steel rails 
are firm in spite of the limited demand 
arising from the check to railroad build- 
ing. Altogether the outlook for autumn 
trade is particularly encouraging. 

Net earnings upon ninety-seven roads 
for May have been published, and show 
an increase of over fourteen per cent. over 
last year. Diminished expenses had much 
to do with this result. As a group, the 
Northwestern roads made the best gains. 
The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


July 20. July 13. Differences, 
Loans........... $419,356,400 $420,88',700 Dec.. $1,533,300 
BOSS. 2200 ccsee 74,357,200 = 74,241,500 Inc. 115,900 
Legal tenders.. 43,552,700 43,576,100 Inc. 176,600 
Deposits........ 442,620,300 443,949,200 Dec. 1,528,900 
Circuiation..... 3,927,400 3,943,600 Dec. 6,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


SPecie........-++ $74,357,200 $74,241,300 Inc. $115,900 
Legaltenders.. 43,552,700 43,876,100 Inc. 176,600 


Total reserve. .$117,909,900 $117,617,400 Inc. $292,500 
Reserve requ’d 

against depos- 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements.... 7,254,825 6,630,100 Inmc.. 624,725 
Excess of reserve July 21, 1888...........s0000+ 26,440,400 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Government bonds are quiet but firm. 





110,655,075 110,987,300 Dec. 332,225 


Bid. Asked, 
4s. 1891, Registered......  auniilamdnetoal 106% «1074 
44s. 1891. Coupon.... .. SW veseseves 106% 1074 
dg, 1907, Registered ....... 2.6.0 .seeeeeen 1284 128% 
Se TE CIE. Si de ode acc ccdascodee ‘ce 12844 128% 
Currency 6s. 1895...........+ chan seent Bart 
Currency 66, 1896...... A ened caeee 21 
Currency 6s, 1897 ........ wile Ind dbactn 124 
Currency 66, 1808....... ...cceccceeeee 127 
Currency Ge, 1800.........0cc.-scee-eoes 130 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 









































Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
merica..........192 197 |Wanhattan....... 180 «19 
5644| Mechanics’.... .. 2 — 
Mercantile ...%05 — 

erchants’ ..... 20 
ants’ Ba. .120 125 
Market & Fulton.200 — 
Mech’s & Trad’s..200 

erce....-.. 1% | Metropolitan Bi — 
Corn Exchange..230 an etropolis. 4 = 
Chemical........ Mooccs cccces -- 
Central Nat’) 148 148 |New York... 40 «6250 
Continenta)......128 132 | Ninth Nat’).. 1 _ 
CITY... ccccccccees 5 — |North America..181 190 
Chatham......... — IN R _ 
Citizens’..........177 — IN - 
East River.......160 — [N _ 
aty md Ward. an - - 
rst ‘Nat’)......2 - = 
Lee. — 165 150 
so - “< 
_ Yo _ 
290 160 
- a 140 
ecoees B — |Seventh Nat’l....10 — 
Hanover.......... 215 — |Stateot N’wY'rkl05 110 
Hudson River...145 — |St. Nichoias......— 130 
mp’t’s & Trad’s.5355 — desmen’s..... 100 =W2 
Fving.. ..........1%  — |Third Nat’l...... a 
eather Man’f...200 — DION ..... -.s++- i - 
zincoln Nat’!....215 — |Unit’dStatesNat.215 — 
Madison Square.1W0 105 |WestSide Bank. 2% — 

Western Nat’l.. 8% %5% 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


The Mexican Pacific Railway Company 
has just sent a party of engineers to the 
frontier of the State of Tabasco to begin 
surveys for the line westward to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and at the same time another 
party of engineers is locating that portion 
of the line running eastward from the Fa- 
cific portof Tonala. The road will proba- 
bly secure a connection with the city of 
Mexico by means of the Cordova and 
Tuxtepec Road, now in process of con- 
struction. This connection will give the 
coyntry a military line of communica- 
tion to the Guatemala frontier, and it is 
reported that the road will be pushed 
down to the capital of Guatemala, and 
then into Nicaragua. It is known that 4 
line to the British Colony of Belize is pro- 
jected, and money is already pledged in 
London for its construction; and it is 
now certain that the Southern portion of 
this republic will, within four years, have 
an extensive system of railways which 
will open up fertile and attractive re- 
gions. English capital is bebind the Mex- 
ican Pacific Railway project as well as 
the Mexican Southern or Oaxaca road 
now under survey. British investments 
in railways in the Southern portion of the 
country will within six years reach, at 
moderate estimates, $30,000,000. 

One man can build an eight-wheel pas- 
senger locomotive for a standard gauge 





000 bushels winter wheat and 165,000,000 


railroad in 1,500 days; it will require 
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1,650 days’ work for him to build a con- 
solidated ten-wheel locomotive for a 
standard gauge. The wages for skilled 
labor run from $2 to $4.50 u day; this 
would give an average of $3.09 a day, or 
$4,635 for the engine. The cost of the 
necessary metal to build a locomotive is 
usually estimated at about $2,000. The 
profit may be put down at another $2,000, 
which would include the expenses of sale 
and delivery. This would make an en- 
gine, when absolutely ready for service 
and complete in every way, worth about 
$8,635. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 











We buy aud sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers’ to, all principal 
Euro opesn countries, Austra- 


Letters 
Thomas, St. Croix 


lia, 
of and the British West Indies; 


also make collections and 
‘ issue Commercial and Trav- 
t elling Credits, available in 
re . all parts of the world. 

We also buy and sell all m 
pane nee Investment So Invest ent 
curities for customers. We 
receive accounts of Banks, Securities. 
Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms and Individuals. on favorableterms, and make 
coliection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in the 


United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inthe 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 











mea re EG 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 








taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 

280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 
Mortgages on Best State 

Denver, | and City Property. 
Colo Peat GUARANTEED 

' Write for particulars. 
THOUSANDS of Eastern inate who have never 
seen Denver have made money by investing there. 
8 per cent. on investments. Have ha 7 years’ ex- 
perience in Denver. My transactions last year were 

for am bout Denver ”’ y- 

0, ae ‘BURCHARD, DENVER, Colo. 


cent. Write for particulars. 
D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
6% 8% and 10% 
DENVER, COLO. 
Money loans at 5 per cent. on good security. I guaran- 
over 1 ee-eqy. | pank references given. Send 
SAFE AND PROFITABLE 








CAPITAL, $1,060,000. 
Z0 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
g Yo GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
Interest and principal ©. Investor in New York, Thirty- 


years’ experience. nvestor ever lost a doll; 
Waited « Bay foc hie te ore 


Savings C zrtin 
vertiblg at any t fontee tor sums of $5 and upwards con 
urities are largely held by Trustees, Guardl- 
ans, Colleges, Savi 
mine anon Se v ngs Banks and Investors throughout 


Sta 
m4 vesreneee, t sesthnen jals aad full information ap 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


| ALBANY, N. Y. ow 1 Crry 
mes thai PHILADELPHIA pha aly EN 


THE EQUITA BLE sear Soprans OF 


v 

Offers its 10-year collateral ‘trust. Gold Bonds interest 
pt ft i cent. payable semi-annually at Importers’ 
raders’ National Bank. New York,secured by 
frst mortgages on improved real estate in Eastern 
Coat, eposited with Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
L of Ne ; Corres ondeace requested 
ous nemm Pres. JAME . SAVAGE, V.-Pres 
ENRY W.YATES.Treas. C. B. SCHMIDT, Secretar y 


WE*TERN COLLEOTIONS: we offer our 
Services as collec’ id Western 
We char to MERCANTILE HOUSES YAND BANKS. 

harge on items of $250 or less 25 cts; ae 
per $1,000.; or will remit balances on Ist 

— ages Ronth. in even hundreds, at par. 
t our . Liberal Sores ont r me securi- 
y to those | having idle mone 








same with 





Oty pking House of 3. PE ORIFFITH Mk COn Kansas 
DENVER 
- RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


loa cstern cities for real estate investments and 
iste to It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
W take 5 per cent. securities for safety. 
solicited tor : BAL 


Hi 
trences eR tee ene, $2 Sivines 
and t Bank, Denv : 


feom fe 





KANSAS CITY. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND MeRPLUS i, L.460,600.08. 
bentures and Fi ear Guar- 


anteed Real Estate Mo! drawing 6 Per per feat. 
Interest. SAM M. JARV. 


ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretary. 
Eastern Ofice, 239 Brendway. New Vork. 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty doqects with State yee $200,000, pleco 
forever beyond control of theCompany. Incorporated 

and gherering ander State eathortt and supervision. 
LOAN. TRU ANDAN v BUSINESS 
Acts as executor, pti RALLY pad... trustee, 
me ge or receiver. Correspo ndence solici' ed. We 
loan mey upon first-class oreal estate mo es. 
Clinton Markell 





rigag 
. President: G. A. Elder, Vice-Presi. 
dent; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vice-President and Trust 
Officer; James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
— ee to the public. 

efe 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City. 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City 
Geo. G. Williams, Esq., of the Chemical National 

Bank, New York City. 

F. D. Gray. . Esq.. + the National Safe Deposit Com- 
grant; Chicago. | 
A. Smith, Esq.. No. 45 Milk St.. Boston, M 

> the Savings Banks and Investors A 
the East. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


8% AND 10% INVESTMENT 


Bonds. Security absolute. National Bank referen- 
ces given. CLARKE & CARUTHERS, INVESTMENT 
BANKERS, 721 litn Street, Denver Col. 


TOWNSEND & ( 
Farms, Gaeaen, a and Dairy Lands, 


REAL ESTATE rPBSN?: AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
__ 1024 14th Street, Denver, Colorado. _ 


1 Qmaha and Nebraska Loans, 
tp Sums $200 and upward 
0% 














40 per cent. of appraised value loaned. 
ft 


Personal examination of 4a > 
e 


Write us ror particulars. refer to 
this pa) paper 
The eCague In Investment Co., 
. NEB. 





THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Cammercial Head. Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y. 
W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Con»ecticut. Eastern Manager. 


JOHN MATTLER & CO., 


DENVER, COLO. 
Are prepared to offer city lots from $i00 upwards 
that Wille earn the purchaser a very handsome return 
upon his investment. Improved property that will 
return from & to 15 percent. perannum. First mort- 
gage a trom 6 10 10 per cent. Correspondence 








LEASANT HOME-MAKING, 
with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
large or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY 


Controlling a large proportion of the finest properties 
there, for residence, business, or manufacturing, we 
can be of advantage to you. A small sum down will 
hold valuable und for a charming home or the 
CERTAIN ADVANCE in VALUES. Buildings 
lanned by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 
paid for on installments, a feature of our business, 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


MES D. HUSTED, President. 
NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 








y. sec’ by 
rustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical Naticnal Bank, New York. No 
better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 
respondence requ Write for re rticulars 
di M.M ames trvi ice Pres.C.P r. 
co LHINNEY, V Weust ck Cashier. 
H. DEWING ESON, 18 Wall St., Agents 


JOHNSON, Nortaane & BROWN. 





rates of interest, sen Ohtice Western 





ir & brown, 


Hastings, Neb. 


H. C. SPEER, BANKER, Topeka, Kan. 


am oer t this day tut ‘busin Musicipal Bevés pur- 


r care’ nspection id ap- 
roval oe attorne 

»#0@ Hodgeman County £s: due 1919. 

° » Lane County 6’8, due 1919, 

. ) South Hutchinson on due 191. 


0 Herrington et ae 6 + _ 1908. 
y H rin t Wate 1-2’, due 1908, 

. ] ert in: ‘Count - +e ue 

$s Hask ye 7 edu 10 
-06 levees Sonat Ss. due 191 
Subscriptions received for Pst) and spabiiales there- 
of. Correspondence invited. Principal and semi-an- 
pual interest payable at the First National Bank, New 


ork. 
_,Muntetpal Bonds offer the Highest Safety of Invest- 























If it’s well to invest with qoumoans We that for 17 years 
has done business on cash basis with conserva- 
tive rates and earnings, ask for the 6 Per Cent. 
securities of the 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 


90 and 91 EQUITABLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


DENVER 


Realty investments not surpassed by those b any cit; 
in thet United States. None safer or Zurer of inc creased 
value. Lig 2 rane. ‘yo — to details 
of eve’ ot. No investors. 

CLAR = CARUTHE RS, lnvestment Bankers, 721 
1%th St., Denver, Colo, 


A 6 PER CENT. aoe pA te OME 
Is Aeeee BY BUYIN REAL ESTATE 
DEBENTURE BONDS IS $ UEDBY?T HE MID. 
BRESEX BANKING co. CAPITAL PAID 
% In Coteminarions from 
These bonds are secured y iret to: ages on lw 4 
estate in Minnesota, Dak ote. Wiscone sin, Colorad 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union T: ust st Company 
of New York and the Security Pama. f Hartford 











ment bonds. 
TS RECOR 
Thirteen years 3 "business are. a dollar lost, or 
a day's Gone, in payment of Principal or In wy 
sap for full information to FRANK R. JOHN- 
ew York Agent (with Gilder, Farr & o> ), 31 
and 33 Broad Street 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investments for non-resi- 
= Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 
rit 

Refere rences: First National Bank. pipoueette, Mich.; 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas at St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were ei i¢ ears ago, 
and investments made in Duluth now will 

gs rofits as investments made 
87 . Now isthe time to anticipate on advances 
that are sure to follow the grea ‘== and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full informal » prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 


_P.S.—Acre and business proparty senecto'r 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railroad, and is = — place 
in the West to make permanent investm 

Send for maps, pamphlets and further information 
to 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 


7 70 PORTION 0 AND YOUR PRO- 
° PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


Roanoake Investment Co., of Kansas City, ~~ 
a Bote = Building Association, offers $50,000 
ury Stock which is to be sold for working ca pital. 
Stockholders comerine many leading citizens. rite 
fer particulars. ROANOKE 1N STMENT Cu., 
Kaneas City, Mo. 


y YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of th 


Praveen INVESTMENT CO. 


ssets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
queen with choicest ei y- it = information. 
H. E. Simmons, V. ORMSBY, Pres t 


150 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORE CITY 
IRRIGATION INSURES 


crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. Our 

loans are on irrigated farms, and are SAFE, We 
uarantee 7 per cent., and payment of Principal when 
ue. send for our Prospe 


THECO 
36 E mised e Building, 
ston. Mass. Db 
F. E. ORCUTT, Pres .» MITCHELL, Treas, 
G. PAT TERSON. Western Manager. 


DENVER isvisruenrs 


























saf 
for Map. Circulars and 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Bex 1934 DENVER. COL. 





The Min- 

nesota Title 

a & 

perpen ee | 
wners against lose from Defect or Fraud in Real 
foes Titles’ and defends the in- 
sured titles, 
own cost, : »& If insured Mortga- 
gee acquires P the fee by foreclos- 
the Poli 

Liability of Stockholders, $ 

ty Fund, held by State Aud- 

itor, 99200000. Snes 

r sa 

leider 6 to 7%, wit with inonred 

title. is Paper 


inneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
if assailed, at its 
cy insures his fee. Capital, $500,000, 
the Sec’y. Mention th 





T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 
INVESTS IE GO» 


CasH CAPITAL 





residentg. Ph sree a age made es r fo en 


m gppellty... ational Rak, Puoblo, Colo 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This compan , 4 a le A. A Senpuiens v4 moneys paid 
into court, an or 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the com y. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES : 


aun G. HUNT GEO. HENRY WARREN, 


AMES Ww. EDWARD COOPER, 
Wm. WALTER PHELPS, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
D. wane JAMES, CHARLES 3. SMITH, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
JOHN - STEWART. DER E. ORR. 
HENRY E. LASER, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
ERASTUS CORNIN M. D. SLOANE. 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GusTaV SCHWAB. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN. 


ROBERT B. MINTURN. GEORGE F. VIaTorR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary 
Lous G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, at 


New York, in the State of New York. at the close of 
business July 12th, 1889: 





RESOURCES. 


aa 102,650 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. . ée 740,705 
Due from other national banks............. 132 

. 1 


Current expenses and taxes paid 
Premiums 














Cease and other cash 
ite $28,997 02 
euse 706.739 70 
Bilis of other banks. mA 140,416 OO 
Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents. ‘ 168 88 
SR ecckshecendeese 8,368.96 05 
Legal-tender notes........... 562,956 Ou 
lemptien fund with U. 
5S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
CEHCUIALION)........ncccescccce 2,750 00 
oo 4,811,013 60 
ROD ictancuaten: 04+0htapncababaasntnnanat $18,488,906 84 


LIABILITI 





Capital stock paid in 





,924,.02 53 

108,772 85 

211,145 42 

324,685 37 

United States deposits...... 900,000 10 

Due to other national roan ne 
pte" f~stave banks” ana 

Pee cccesenes epee chomp 2,020,642 26 


—— 16,061,215 96 


Total 15,488,906 34 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8.: 
I, E. H. PULLEN, Cashier of the pS 
bank, do solemnly swear that the — statement is 
true, to the best of my knowlonee and belief. 
H. PULLEN. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 5 nee 8 22a day of 


July, 1889. AMES LSH, 
No ery. Pubic Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N, Y. 
Correct—Attest: 
JORN gat KNOX, 
SUMN . STONE, 
WILLIAM *BARBOU k. 


Revers OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IONAL BANK OF DEPOSIT O¢ THE 

ciryY OF NEW York, at Kew York, in the State of 

New York, at the be aA of renee. July 12th, 1289: 


Directors. 





Loans and dise.unts 
















Overdrafts, secured and unsecured <r 
. 8. bonas to secure circulation. . 125,000 U0 
. 5. bonds to secure deposits.. 100.000 00 
Due trom other national banks.. 67,344 74 
Due from state banks and bankers. 27,914 92 
Real estate, furniture and Saat. 2,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 278 
PIN a ccdcakenebensecccceese 38,470 41 
Checks and other cash items......... a6 1,705 68 
Exchunges for Clearing-houre............ 165,667 75 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
Elbe ccrcheondes copehessreeneseeecceecsceee 24 68 
Nib -acheabe sasncetegese ene 82,941 2 
fos tender notes. 79,41 OU 
U. 5. certificates of deposit for legal 
tenders. 5°25 00 
i cessenvecseees $1,501,500 57 
LIABILITI 
oe eee $300,000 00 


I CE 65a ne” kde ena vias eenpnes 
Nattonal bank-notes outstanding........ 110,320 











Jndividual deposits sunject to check..... 569.016 54 
Demand certiticates of aeposit........... 4.672 00 
Certified checks............+..00. 4 
Cashier's checks a 38,011 35 
United States deposits......... 100,u00 LO 
Due to other natronal banks.............. 41,489 7 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... 123,829 27 
0 SEY 5 De oye eee $l, we 57 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw YORK 
1, CHARLES F. SANBOKN, Cashier of the ubove- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
Satemnens is true,to the best of my knowledge and 
elief. 
CHARLES F. SANBORN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2th day of 
July, 1889, HENRY L. GILBERT. 
Correct attest: 
DAVID B. POWELL, " 
BERSY E. BOWNS, 
L. E. RANSOM, 5 


DIVIDENDS. 


CITIZEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF d 
New Yor 


156 BROADWAY, NEw York, July Sd, 1889.) 
B ST DIVIDEND—A DIVIDEND OF THREE 
PER CENT. on the Capital stock, also an inter- 
est dividend of THREE AND A HAL® PER CENT, 
on the reserved fund, is payable on demand. 
F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 3446 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFrice, NO. 71 LIBERTY STREET, l 
New YORK. July 9h, 1889 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 


Directors. 

















SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





[July 25, 1889 








EPORT TH ITION OF THE 
RESALE THE SOP LOY QIOENE 
close of business July 12th. 


a+ tewbng 
Loans and discounts............6...sesees $20,640,018 $0 
United States bonds to sec ure circulation. 50,000 00 
United States bonds to secure deposits 520.000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc e 510.839 55 







Due from other nationa! ban 
Due state and private 


o 
rg 
5 
Low 
® 
2 
32 
= 

















B) | 

58 

00 

57.490 37 

59,729 98 

ecks and other cash items............ 26,256 21 
h for Clearing-house............ 1,682,452 65 
Billa of Other bankS............ssceeeeceeee 71,000 00 
Practional currency, nickels, e 261 9 
Si itedaksadesavcpednesenresoet=ssaineesss 3,956,155 WO 
MGRI-LONGEFS. ... 2... 6. ceecee veveee 2,722,490 00 
Due from U. 3. Treasurer...... oan 58,000 00 
TEC ERA GT $32,062,235 87 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock 
Surplus fund..... 
Undivided profits 
Dividends unpaia 
ndividual de tdhcate subject to check.. 
Demand — cates of deposit 
Certitied checks.........-.....+0++ 
Due to seer - BOMB. 20 cccnceccccce 
Due to private banks and bankers........ 3,30 outa 
















Total 
STATE OF be! YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 
EO  HIOKOK. Cashier of the National Park 

Bank, N. City, do solemnly swear that the above 
tatemen ‘s true, to the = “ my knowledge 
nd belief, and that the schedu 
ort have been earefully filled ~~} and fully and cor- 
ectly represent the true state of the several matters 


herein contained. 
GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Swern to and subscribed before me this" = day of 


uly, 1 .Ma 

Pubic Kings Co, 
Certideece led in. N. Y. Co. 

c weetet Aes 


VWUMFORD MOORE, ) 
KBENEZER K. WRIGHT, > Directors. 
EDWARD E. POOR, ) 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH § 

TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the btate or 
New York, at the close of business on the 2th day of 





July, 1889: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............ ....se00. $2,711,454 68 
CRNEEOD voce ccqncncccccoponcgsnesqosesepee 3193 40 


0.38. bonds to secure circulation (par 




















Value). 4 per CENTS. ... 0. cece ceeceeseceees 1060,00° 00 
= securities, judgments, claims, 
pnecacaghsbosiancgeocces seceeepeevecesces 244,226 08 
Due from other national banks.......... 3tu,246 21 
Due from state and private banks and 
i ecnan; seenerqnesees cecequens Hensa 42,724 
IID, 6.0.00006ccannnnaenaaareeconse 325,000 
Other real estate and mortgages owued. 56,910 29 
Current «expenses and taxes paid.. 293 29 
Premium on bonds for circulation. 22,487 50 
Checks and other cash items... 44,953 0 
Exchanges for Clearing-hous 29,762 52 
14,825 
nts 733 41 
Specie. viz.: Gold coin........ $14,106 00 
Goid Treasury certificates. 49,990 UU 
Gold Clearing-house cer- 
OG, neccocccosowsestesees 250,000 00 
Sliver dollars........-scccceee 6,529 00 
Fractional silver coin... 4,740 Ou— = —-885.165 00 
Legal-tender notes.........-..-ss0005 190,000 00 
Redemption fund with OU. ‘Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on circula- 
GEBMD. os ccecercec: cece cnee seeseecsegocece 4,500 00 
Due from U. 5. Treasury (oth han 4 
per cent. redemption tund).............. 2,580 00 
DUO... concncngnnsnectttnicatiitees+séivee $4,728,559 81 


LIABIL ITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 





Circulating notes 
from Comptroller ° 
Less amount on hand ‘and in 
Treasury for redemption or 


$90,000 00 


DE snscqnccosesesscecscee 1,580 00— 4 
piviaenas Sh enitedinntehanustentveonaes 
aereeee! aeposits subject 
Sls caehiddenensasssenesn’ $2,048,501 17 


aanenl certificates of de- 


SD Ae aE oat 4 
Certified checks................ 50,954 
Gastier . checks outstanding 1,595 o ag 4 % 


DL inss6a6 3% saab eemabss Ghbeeosenene 








Due to SS national banks.............. yO 7 3 
Due to state and } ae ate banks and 
bankers 276,900 £1 £1 
Tltithasmoasenanatens $4, 728.559 81 81 





om +4 av YORK, CITY AND CouNTY or NEW 


1, OLIV eR "FP. BERRY, Cashiec of the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank of the City of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, and that the schedules on 
back of the report have been carefully filled out and 
fully and correctly represent the true state of the 
several matters thereta contained. 

ILIVER . BERRY, Cashier. 
3 poeta to and subse nbed before me this 19th day of 
uly 
HN J. SLA Win 
Newey Pantie: Kings Co., N, Y., 
Certificate filed in N. ¥. Co. 
Correct— Attest: 
JOEL Ww. ; MASON, ’ 
THEO. VAIL Directors. 
NATHANIEL NILES, { 
EPORT “OF THE ¢ ON (Oreren oF THE 
MEKUCAN‘TILE NAT IF THE 
CIryY OF NEW YORK, at yell a bateme July 


12th, 1889: 
RESOURCES. 







Loans and discounts...................0ee0e $8,276,020 88 
SITE: cocccecesecesoce cece oo 1, 1st 87 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
Oiher stocks and bonds 3,000 OO 
Real estate, anEmEgs hous 200,000 Ou 


iv sceneaseses 

i-tender notes. ees 

sof other banks .... - 
Chetks and other cash items.. 1 

Exchanges - for Clearing- 


ate nacnktetoatedoncns 588, 
Due from national banks...... 461, 
Due from state banks and 
se ‘oR 17,164 13 


Redemption | fund with U. s. 
‘easurer (5 per cent. of cir- 
Si ossda ces cessceseesers 2,250 00— 3,281,649 56 


Winssevcccncsesncaqnepaceesner se . $11,811,854 31 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in.................ceeeeee $1,000,000 00 
ee ccc canees 600,000 WO 
Undivided profits, net............. one 143,0U3 09 
Nationa] bank-notes cutsmnasing.. . 45.000 00 

1,410 





py idends unpaid.. 
Je posits: 


Individuals........ - Ope! 719 40 











National banks « 4,586,129 77 

State banksand bankers.... 1, GAU.743 83 

Demand certificates of de- 
TEE, 0.000500n80006eccccceocce 17,442 14 

Certified checks.............. 1W56.H W 

Cashier’s checks outstand- 
thes sdntbethadaveneibaunte 15,768 88—10.022,440 62 
vc ccbotcctacdedvevshodes sebndedibiis S1t.811,8 al 
ATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, #8. 


I, WM. P. ST. JOHN > President of the above- 
atmed bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ent is true. to the best of my oowlease and belief. 
P. he . JC President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me ibis Isth day of 
aly, 1ssy. F.A. hk. BRYAN, 
Notary Publte, N. Y. County. 
Correct— Attest 


SETH M. MILLIKEN, ) 
SAAC WALLACH, Directors. 
OHARLES M. VAIL. § 





Denver Investments. 
We ot for seven ment on galy sae beet eohadioem yoommen tot 


values is assured, We ode 
ative 


—Seoce investments 
fade Managers 


Write ma 
yet, Dat pamphlet, cuts and _senaree . Golo: 


Cargen & Voi De eo and Treat Ce Co. N.Y. 





REED ERE NALS SR is 
at the these oF unit Xory & City, yin a of New York, 
nkSO CURCES. 






Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund bid U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund............ 
ppetyaces — porate 


ates = 





et os ceneanunatnaand sidaieed .. 8%, 
ou OF New Yorke, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

. M. Fx Y. President of the Bank of New York, 
National Banki Association, do solemnly swear 
that the R- ment is true to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
CHAS. M. FRY. President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of 
July, 1889. ROBERT OWEN, 
Notary Public, New York. 
Correct— Attest: 


G, AMSINCK, 
CHAS. D LEVERICH, t Directors. 
EUGENE KELLY. ) 





EPORT OF THE CONDITI »N OF THE 
it PORTERS ie a ADERS’ NATIONAL 

ANK OF NEW Y + at New York, in the State 
¢ ia. York, at the close ot business on the 12th day 
of July, 


RESOURCES. 


50 
50,000 00 
Due frem other national banks............ 958,568 13 
Due from state and private ban 
DIO dad ccddcee codscccccecsocs 81,269 46 
Banking-house enti 200.090 00 
Other real estate Ly 0 00 





2 Ca 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 2,402,450 91 
Bills of other banks..........+-++..+2+++ee0: 274,602 00 
reaieas! paper currency, nickels and 470 @ 
CO e CER e eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ‘ 


Spe ~~ ve: 
Boia’ ere = ee $215,000 00 


Gold Frensury certiticates.. 3,105,000 bu 
Silver @liars........... .... 3.000 W0 
3 Treasur, 









Fractional silver cuin..... 
Legal-tender notes 
s. “certificates of deposit for legal- 


it hans duh enh naneabectenenainrer 760,000 00 
Redem ption fund with U. 5. 
erer (5 per “* on eg b Se cbecve 2.250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer.............++++ 4.000 00 
WB ccccccccceccbendd spenapeagee $31,802,587 63 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Sui -. fad eessencere eo 





lus 
Undivided cece secqumbnescantenn cldian 
Cpemeting notes received from Comp- 





45.000. 00 
Individual deposits s — 
Demand certificates of de 

po icintestehs esthncenecenns 999 50 
Certitied checks............... 319,385 53 
Cashier’s checks outetand- 

Wve ccavcccts tua Wagietousdeee 100,648 44-- 10,998,540 43 
Due to other national banks.... ........... 12,115,184 99 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 

Gin sos cnacncs dccsoensgzecqnencocecesesespes 4,435,0!2 70 

conc cedl chgccedactedhthitascecte ashes $31. 907 67 8 63 


T 
STATE OF NeW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
i, EDWARD TOWNSEND Cashier of the import: 
ers’ and Traders’ National Bank of New York, do 


y an 
edules on back e cepo:thave been caretully 
fhited out ‘and fully and correctly sSeuceons the true 
state of the several matters boy wed. 
E ARD TOW NSEND. Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this ith aay of 
1889. UNMOT, 


July, Louis GR 
Notary Public, Co. “of New York. 
TOWNSEND, 


HORACE. THURBE 
EDWARD H. AM MIDUWN, ) 


REXS aig Ke TaN ani ae New Tae 


¢ state of New York, at the close of business, 


Correct— ag 


» eesssenn. 
























Sale 2th. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........6.....0...005 $8,067,202 11 
Uverdratss, secured and unsecured ° 35 55 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgn es. 0 oD 
er mes... ... d 
Due from Shor nen national ae Pa 296,083 27 
Due from state banks and bankers. . 47,685 18 
veeeee eoccrcesveccococoscoesccccces Wo 
PROUD snd cis « iging a5 60 000.0 0s écccces W512 bu 
Checks and other cash items.. 107,918 25 
Exchanges for r Clearing-house. . S1z,22u 32 
Bilis of Sther WBS 5i00 der eccvgcces 5 
Fractional 
cents 1,1 ~ 
Specie. 34,024 65 
j-tender notes 2712 LO 
U.8. certificates of deposit for legal ten- 
eistdjtedaed Gecthenticres eikscatcecsdncce 50,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Svenswer (6 
per cent. of circulation)...... ..  .. ... 2,250 00 
Pies exansassetahanacasentivelie ddecdinc $4,858,737 12 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pnid in 00 
BS us fund.,.... ou 
U vided profits. wah 924 29 
National bank- notes ou' xo 
State bank-i sahed auneieaing . 5,181 UO 
Dividends unpaid...........-.....4.. we 5,319 by 
Individual deposits subject to check...... 8,505,357 41 
Demana corstontes of deposit ............ 451 56 
CT Ci saracscentane sencepeseesecs 45..51 03 
Due w other —— banks.......... 3,704 We 
Due — — — and bankers...... 167,307 02 
b © tn etinc ote Rb contin ge cb oe 5,950 
Set Onae for or olty” aad county tax, 1659." 10,000 | 
. i Se ee TP oe eee eT 898.737 | 2 
STaTE OF New York, CoOnry or Niw ‘ORK, 58.: 
I, D.C, TLEBOUT, jer of the above-named 


bank, do solemnly swear the above a 





FRQRTOE, arate SORRIE ON O° EP 




































ew York, at State of New York. at 
the close ot besones 
via 8: 
and a ee ee «Ga. Eee 56 
ared and unsecured..... 785 | 
wo 
! 52 
De aC 
Mo 0 IB 
Chec’ Be 
Exchanges 8.795.790 82 
Bilis of other banks 20,000 U0 
—— paper currency, nickels and 
nts 16 98 
3,167,026 OU 
1,477,501 00 
Rede nption fund United Stal ae 
mM, with Uni 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of ceeuetiel __ 9,000 ( 000 00 
iveseccrenccantucsncthantene<qcerceves $35,576,890 | 876,890 57 
LIABILITIE. 
Capital stock paid in..............eeeeeeeees 
rp pe tune. epaceeness mtg 
Vv ne 
National bank vv ny outstanding........ 176,180 OU 
Dividends unpald............-.-se-eeeseeees 46,914 56 
nd vidual deposits pehdect te check.. 11,438,655 66 
idual 7087. 67 
T2287 66 
46,365 84 
9°5 








219,500 00 
14,123,384 72 
650,087 25 





Total $35,376,890 5 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the avove- 
named bank, do solemniy swear that the above 
— — mee is true to the best of my knowledge and 


OHAS. H. PATTERSON. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day ‘of 


July, 1889. 
D. G. FANNING, Notary Public. 
Capea 
EDWARD SIMMONS, ) 
MARCUS AL BErTMAN, 
#REDs. MEAD, j 


RT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, at 
New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, on the 12th daz of pole 1889 

ESOURCES. 


> Directors. 














Loans and discounts...............++s+-++ ‘ 61.008. 343 47 
United States bonds to secure circulation 200, 

Other stocks, bonds and mo: @ZeS....... 1,296,317 43 
Due from other national banks............ 119,090 11 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures..... 60 
Checks and other cash items..... ° 226 19 
Exchanges for sering-acase . 146.181 71 
Bills of other banks....... 4,725 





Fractional paper curren 


83 52 
660,755 00 








I-tender notes des 167,755 00 
Redemption fund w vith U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulatto DR setinsdaeoee 9,000 00 
Due U ae Trenearer (other than 5 
per cent. vedlemnptien Penesectsbcccced 8,280 00 
se i) «Min cdabsheseccces $3.715,577 03 
Capital stock paid  apernesigers $200,000 00 
si paid in 2 
Surplus cond. 40.000 00 
Undivided pro’ 


117,599 52 
120.000 00 


Na-ional Weak patesouts v 

Dividends unpaid.. 1,504 (0 
Individual d ub; 3,135 €09 4 

Cortitied | RR BR ES 40,903 2 


Wh tcitninin neccibdntinhstancebnne opesie 0 ua 03 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 
I, WM. H. JENNISON, Cashier of the above: 
named -bank, do solemnly swear that the above st:te - 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
WM. H. JENNISON, Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this %th day of 


July, 1889. 
WIs L. PIERCE 
Notary Public (2); Tetey and.Co., New York. 


FRANCIS L. LELAND, 7 
SIDOR STRAUS, > ’ Directors. 
WOSEPH PARK, ,) 


Ras OF THE CONDITION A ge THE 
EA RIVER NATIONAL BANK at New 
York, inthe State of New York, at the _ ~A of busi- 
ness July 12th, 1889. 


wvurree 


































RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............ssessseeees $752,621 03 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured....... 5,227 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 90.000 CO 
U. 8. bonds to secure de Bivsescoceoesce wu 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages...... 55,025 UU 
Due from other national banks............ 60,519 24 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 234 10 
Real estate, furniture ana fixtures....... 70,842 12 
PND: MEacccccccscooncesecocsse wih 106,967 65 
Checks and other cash items.. 38,7381 &2 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 694 1 
Bills of otner banks. 9,153 00 
— —* cu 
cen occcecsocbeccssesse 420 73 
Ss te boaee 526,820 50 
al-tender - see 120,806 00 
em ption fond ‘with U.S: Treasurer 
a per cent. of circulation)............... 4,050 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).......... ... 4,000 00 
Wencssacovcitedanh, &. sttemibereaees $2,087,193 19 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital aoc, paid in 
Sur ae fund pas ovecs 
profits 
National oy 
Dividends u _ gate ino cbs pies i 
individual its su t toc 
Demand certi rei peoten of deposit. 2,897 91 
Certitied c 12,122 64 
440,000 00 
4.913 50 


Total 
STATE oe] New YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83s.: 
NEWELL, Cashier of the above- 
named. Bank. do solemnly swear that the above 
— is true tothe best of my knowledge and 


Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Sabeceibed and sworn to before me, this 19th day of 


ne.met Notary Public, N. ¥.C 
~ mw. ¥. CO, 
Oorrect—Attest: 
CHARLES JENKINS, pire 
ct 
RAYMOND IRWEINS, “~ 





INVESTORS! 





ad 
— Seas 


Money on mortgages in the East com- 
-‘mands-only from 4 to 5 per cent. In 
Denyer, Col. jon vicinity, with all 
et tain ng wa 8. Great comtras 


ea our mts will vi 
|-of the cng one Bi th ° ese stateme nts. ia 


ACHESON a WARE 
naeeet Be Ee arene, Col. 


mp me tte 
et. Boston, Mass. 


$: Congress 
Bat puns, 2t pace Street, New York. 





true to the best of my knowledge 
ry + Cashie 
Subsertbed and sworn to betore. this ‘I 
July, inv. ow. aN 1B day be 
Notary Pubit 
Correct—Attest: 4 


3 ¢ 
ee Le Lt ao Directors. 


! INVESTMENT 
DENVER ' INV NTS. 

We can invest any amount from $300 to $500,000 in 
Real Estate or in first mortgage loans with absolute 
safety. Reat Estate pays from 19 per eent. to 5) per 
cent.; loans pay from 6 per cent. to8 per cent. Write 
to us ebout what yon want and see What’ we can do 
for you. 

'MERRITT’& GROMMON, 


“P.O. Bex 2101, Denver, Cotwreee. 








WESTERN INVESTMENTS 


If made throogh reliable and experienced sources, 
should prove profitable. COLORADY is now the 
best field for investments in reaity. The subscriber 
has Had along and wide experierce in this line. The 
responsible positions held by him in the last twenty- 
three yéars ehould inspire confidence. From 1867 to 
1815, Secretdry Land Department Kansas Pacific 
Railway Company; 1875 to 1883, Land Commissioner 
for sa.d Company, and for Union Pacific Rallway 
Company; 1853 to present time, Manager the Platte 
Land Company, Limited. also General Land Agent 
Union Pacific Railway Company. Special references 
given if required. Address 
8. J. CILMORE, 
JUge Larimer st.) Denver, Colo 





P.O, Box 


EPORT OF THE CONDIT 
RiERAT AF ERR SU RIG Senate 
al ew Yor e ate 0 ew ‘K. 
business on the 12th day of July. laa’ ° e close of 


























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts .. 9 
Overdrafts...... bese 8 
United States bonds 
per value........... on 
Stocks and securities 745,620 26 
Due from other national banks. 15 38 
Due from state and private banks and 
PEINOEI so 0005000. cccevecsecscoccccsccccescse 407,482 52 
ee re 310.8 34 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 1.406 99 
ome and other cash items.............. 835,983 6x 
Exch Ox 
00 
00 
oo 
tT 
ea an § 
per cent. redemption | fund). mepecegéneuss 16,000 00 
Due trom collector of customs.. ......... 40,000 00 
0 a nee $24,622,250 78 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $200,000 00 
lus fund 5 0 
942,445 U8 
10,874 
paid 2,800 Wu 
a dpposiis subject 
REl> cahadpeebocdechenss $21,497,272 68 
Demene certificates of de- 
Si ccccnadeusdeatsassoncess 59.887 10 
Certified checks.............. 366,494 96 
—* checks outstand- 
Ldn gadokedgocdecnebdechoedec 111,590 68 
22,054,995 12 
Due to other national banks............... 4,285,642 23 
Due to state and private banks and 
bankers 2, 2,045,904 35 3 
$54, 122,25 250 78 8 


Total. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. ss 

._J. QUIN LAN, Jr., Cashier of the C hemical 

National Bank of New York. de solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true to the best of my knowl. 
edge and belief, and that the schedules on back of 
the report have been carefully filled out, and fully and 
correctly represent the true state of the several mat- 


ters therein contained. 
WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr.. Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed fore me this 22d day of 
July, 1389. MORTIMER Bisdop, 
Notary Public. New York County. 


Cosvest—Atteg: 
- ROOSEVELT, ? 
GW LLLAM Directors, 
Wag " QUINLAN, IR., J 


EPORT OF THE CON pities OF 4 
COMMERCIAL NATIONA NK, at Ni 
York, in the State of New York, at rm yonab of bush. 

ness July 12th, 1889: 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..........6. c+. sscseeees $1,250,904 61 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 3.999 U9 


U.S. bonds to secure circuiation.......... 







Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of other oh 
Nickels and cents. . 
RE cd caccdsccscceces . a 
Legal-tender note 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (é 

per cent. of circulation).................. 1,920 @ 














ndivided profits 

National bank-notes outstanding. . 49,000 00 
inn oni scmbak ones eek etsite 3,810 
Individual deposits : 

Subjeet toc ? 1 65 

Dn, ont 0: 

DareiHsh Seseees.. ti 

Cashier’s checks 1,010 is— 1,204,645 82 
Due to other national banks fe 19.644 1" 
Due to state banks and bankers __ 138, 749 02 





ae a ee > "$2,058, 058,444 13 
State oe NEW YORK, COUNTY Or New YORE, 88.: 
1, W FLANNAGAN, Cashier of the above- 
named AA. do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the wa of my knowledge and be- 
ef. W. FLANNAGAN, Cashier. 
Subseribed and sw £8 to before me this 19th day of 
July. L JOHN H. CA 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest 
ORSON ADA ? 
SOO RURTZ C SROOK, Directors. 
W. W. FLANNAGAN J 


BFORT OF THE CONDITION OF 

THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROV- 

RS’ BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business, July 12th, 1889: 


RESOURCES. 














Other stocks, bonds and mortgages...... 24,724 15 
Due from other national banks............ 128,985 58 
Due from state banks and bankers........ 3,434 35 

estate, furniture and fixtuves...... 80,000 00 
Current = and taxes paid.. 175 63 
Premium idbeonugiidivees oe 13,417 0 
Checks other cash items.. 13,916 27 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 0,270 88 
— < — banks............ 15.276 00 
‘ractional paper currenc; 

Ds voservevewvectetccoccoccecs 8,441 68 
eee 205 00 
E@gQal-tenGer NOCES............ccrcccrcscceee 114,122 © 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation).......... ..... 18.500 00 
pe ast 
ee Te 5, an Pe Oe $2,983,285 65 







LIABILITIES. 
Caohal. seeks paid in 
Surplus fund............... 








pndivided Oa 40 
National bank-notes outstanding. . oo 
SIN 015 ccocuccccnecconses 6.469 
NOE 0. dvi stew sstcibaahtiees 4,599 % 
ndividual deposits subject to check. 2,042,963 65 
Demand certificates of deposit 16,058 47 
Certitied checks.............. $2482 2 
Due to pF eee national banks. 46,674 65 


ne 
MUD. <s-<s00ceaceoceasesens cacascosseenas $2,963,235 65 


July, 1889. HED y. KENNEDY, 
Notary ed N. Y. ‘Sount y- 
Correct—Attest 


G. @. BRINCKERHOFF, ) 
JOHN WILKIN, as i 
HENRY SILBERHORN, 


TACOMAWASHINGTON 


8% eens (interest quarterty). 7.end SX 
guaran rst mortages on city 
property. Particular attention paid to invest- 
ments for savings banks, trustees and individu- 
als. For full illustrated 1 information, maps, etc. 
and any special information concerning. this 
. city and investments therein, mailed 
free. Address, Oakland Land, Loan and 
_ Trust Company, ‘Tacoma, Washington, 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER PER GENT. 


Five yea in — and seven 
Hare 18 Losntn Yiointn Bastern Money on serve Lt Estate in 
Securit interest : 

ont pi pay § per cent. net to 


e L 
KE, B. CHANDERR, |, renas. 


Directors. 
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Commercial. 


THE LAW FOR BROKERS. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States, 
at its last term, settled a principle of law 
as between brokers and their customers, 
that is of interest to both. It sometimes 
happens that a broker is ordered to sell a 
certain stock, at a given time and price, 
which he is carrying for bis customer and 
fails to execute the order, to the lossand 
damage of the customer. Or it may be 
that the broker is ordered by his custom- 
er to buy a certain stock. an fails to 
execute the order; and after the failure 
the stock goes up, equally to the disadvan- 
tage of the customer. What is the liabil- 
ity of the delinquent broker to his cus- 
tomer in such cases, and how shall the 
question of damages be settled? 

These substantially were the questions 
in regard to which the Supreme Court 
rendered a decision. The actual case de- 
cided by the court is thus stated by the 
Herald, of this city: 

“Jones was a stockbroker at Salt Lake 
City. He was doing business for Gallagher. 
On November 13th Gallagher wired him 
from Virginia City to sell certain mining 
stocks, and invest the proceeds in North 
Bonanzi. The order was not obeyed. On 
the day it was given North Bonanza could 
have been bought for two dollars a share. 
Within a few days it advanced to five 
and a half and then dropped to two. 
Meanwhile the other stocks fell, and with- 
out orders the broker solid them at a heavy 
loss. Hence Gallagher not only lost on 
these, but also mis<ed a handsome profit on 
North Bonanza.” 

Gallagher brought a suit for damages 
against the broker on the basis of these 
facts. The case being carried to the Su- 
preme Court, that court held that the 
broker was liable for the losses suffered 
by Gallagher; and as to the measure of 
dainages the court took the highest price 
reached by North Bonanza within a week 
or so after the failure of the broker to 
execute the order of Gallagher. On this 
point the Court laid down this general 
rule: 





‘The measure of damages in stock trans- 
actions of this kind is the highest intermedi- 
ate value reached by the stock between the 
time of the wrongful act complained of and 
a reasonable time thereafter.” 

This rule leaves the question open as to 
what is such ‘*a reasonable time” ia any 
given case; and this question, as we sup- 
pose, would have to be determined by a 
consideration of all the facts and circum- 
stances in that case, which would bea 
point for the court to settle in each case. 
Such a time is, of course, not an indefi- 
nite period and cannot be very long pro- 
tracted. The Herald refers to an opinion 
expressed by the Court of Appeals of this 
state, in which it was held that “ from 
the 9th of May to the ist of July wasa 
reasonable time.” The failure to obey the 
order was on the former date; and the 
highest price between that date and the 
Ist of July was takev as the proper meas- 
ure of damages. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States settles the principle of 
law applicable in such cases, and will 
doubtless be followed by the other courts 
of the country. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE prominent features of the dry 
goods trade in commission circles are 
mostly without alteration from last week. 
There has again been a large attendance 








of outside buyers, . but their operations 


ihave been disappointing, and they have 
still been more diligent in taking notes 
thanin making purchases. A fair amount 
of business has been reported, but there 
isa lack of the activity which has been 
looked for during the past two weeks, 
Mail orders come forward in fair shape, 
and these with the shipmentson account 
of back orders make up about an average 
Movement. Jobbers had a very quiet 
week, but they mostly show new lines of 
fall goods for next week and an improve- 
ment islooked for then. Prices are gene- 
rally firm throughout with an exception 
inthe instance of print cloths, outside 
bing conditions causing a further 





decline, and at the close of the weck 64x- | 


64’s can be bought at 3ic. per yard, and 
56x60's at 3 7-16c. Staple cottons are ex- 
ceedingly firm with an upward tendency, 
in bleached goods, stocks of which are 
very light. Androscoggin L bleached 
cottons have been raised to 8c. per yard, 
and Messrs. Denny, Poor & Co. have ad- 
vanced standard flat-fold cambrics and 
Ballou ditto tc. per yard. Trading in col- 
ored and miscellaneous cottons has been 
without particular change from previous 
reported conditions. 

Fair shipments are made of dark fancy 
prints and a moderate amount of new 
business noted by leading commission 
houses; but in printed cotton dress goods 
the distribution has been confined to 
small parcels. Gingham and wash dress 
fabrics are being steadily forwarded on 
account of previous transactions in dark 
dress ginghams, with supplementary new 
business only moderate in extent. Light 
dress ginghams, seersuckers, etc., are stall 
comparatively neglected. Dress goodsin 
soft wool tricots and worsteds are mostly 
well sold and very firm in price, with a 
fair current demand on personal selec- 
tion and by orders. 

In the department for men’s wear wool- 
ens nearly all the new lines of spring 
goods are displayed and the show on the 
part of domestic manufacturers is consid- 
ered one of the best ever made. Fancy 
cassimeres, suitings, piece-dyed, undress- 
ed and fancy worsted are all bighly de- 
veloped. The prevailing characteristics 
of the new offerings are, in suitings, 
broad plaid effects in neutral colors and 
in trouserings, stripes of moderate width 
in about equal assortments of quiet and 
vivid color contrasts. In addition to 
these two general styles are smaller pat- 
tern effects in handsome array. The de- 
mand for these goods has been fair with- 
out activity and the prices madeshow, as 
stated likely in previous reports, 5 per 
cent. on the general run and a somewhat 
higher average on the more expensive 
grades. Heavy woolens are decidedly 
slow as regards current transactions and 
in miscellaneous woolen goods only a 
light movement is reported. 

FOREIGN. GOODS MARKET, 


The imports of oods at at thie port fox 
the pact veexk an since anuary ist, 1 4 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1839. 1888 


Entered at tne port... $2,562,587 $2,991,270 

Thrown on market.... 2,677,249 2,892,568 
Since Jan. lst. 

Entered at the port... 75,244,903 72,719,991 

Thrown on market.... 75,622,148 71,418,048 


During the early part of the week busi- 
ness in this deparument still bung fire, but 
within the past three days buyers have 
apparently made up their minds to pay 
the advanced prices asked, .and a fair 
amount of trading has been ‘done on basis 
of these. 








READING NOTICES. 


FIVE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


THE Burlington Route.C. B.& Q KR. R., will sell. 
on Tuetsdays, August 6th and 2th, September 10th 
and v4h, aau October 8th, Harvest Excursion ‘Tickets 
at Hai} Rates to points in the Farming Kegions of the 
West, Southwest and Northwest... Limit thirty days. 
For circular giving details concerning tickets, rates, 
time of trains, etc.,and for oescriptive lana folder, 
callono your ticket agent, or address P.s. EUSTIs, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, I}1. 








EXPERIENCE has proved the CELLULOID COLLAR 
AND CUFF to be a prime necessity, especiaily in hot 
weather. Liye Aas 93 wilt, are soft and pliavle, and 
can be worn without change tor months. They ure 
the most economic#! goods worn—no expense for 
laundering. If soiled, simply wash in soap and 
water and they are ready again for use. tase 
Sapolio is the best soap for cleaning goods. 
complete assortment of these goods \ —_ by Geo. 
CLteMaNT & CO., 35 East 220 5t.. New Y 








RSEI 


BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


* FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


SPECIMEN COPTES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us,on a postal 


card, the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 











TRAVEL. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE OF THE 

OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OP This MAP OF THe 
EMTS Saad 

Sines Shanes 




















| GREAT ROCK ISL AND ROUTE 
(C., R. 1. &P. andC., K. & N. R’ys.) 
West, Northwest and Southwest. It include: 


— 


CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES COUNCIL BL, ‘FS, WA- 
TER SIOUX FALLS, NEAPOLIS, 
ST. PA’ . JOSEPH, A’ VEN 
‘WOR’ AS CITY, , RADO 
SPRIN 1 of 

iti d vast areas 





towns— 
ot ten pichaeh Gausing entaia eer 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
in enhance 





equi 
bet Bt. J Lea 
chicas Be and po'is and 8t. 
The popular tourist linetot:-.sc nicresorte 
and punting cad Schions: orth 
Its Watertown and branc’ traverses 
the great ‘“‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BEL" o: 
Canteen : 


For Ti or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Office, or adarert 
E.-ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN 


Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt 





CHICAGO ILL. 














wh} ms 
CALIFORNIA IS 
Over the “ SANTAFE ROUTE” = the anne beepers er.) 


' festana, SEC train in the Poy ap he feaves Chie nd wrest 
= ai iva tte mac x Boston. cane Agent, it graguson, om Aerating: How Tere. 


New Wc 


REACHED THROUGH CHICAGO 


ita F 


Bay, N 2 
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Weekly Markt Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
(For the week ending Saturday, July 20th, 1889.) 
FFEE. 


PNR... ..snseuncenee cough otnectassnneeeeiie 

Di Cevehabbes:-phgnheae cis eb6s ee teen 26 
SUID 5 <5 5 ov Saccsn d. sb'sctauie ts toad 4. @ 5% 
SE 00 ncdtnknatnnes anne gael UN4@25% 
Gr secs cceedecus sececbucsuusteteemane 19% 

‘TEA. 

Poloon. Medium to wings. Seer 6% @ % 
apan, = is eabhe eee = @ ° 
oung mn. Mf . cessedee beaded 

yson, rust.  . secneaepesnaven 4 3 50 
English Breakfast, “ .........+.--. 6 @ % 


Powdered 





genet: White 
Coffee C 
Brown 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancy New Crop... . 53 @55 
Prime toChoice........... 1? @is8 
Porto Rico. Ponce. Uhoice to Fancy ....40 @t6 
Bnulish GUNN: 600 enviar eavecawtssiae 85 @40 
FISH. 

Mackerel, Fancv, No. 1, # bbl. ae. aa $30 00 

Sea Coast No. 2per bbl......... 
Coligeh, honarens, &.D > Ree 


boxes, 
= in rolls, 35 Any A D. 
Halibut, lociand, smoked, @ 
Herring, Medium, acaled. 8 box... 








PROVISIONS. 
PoRK 
MOBS... ..ccee.e-s 
on cwiledaaod ow ngig hs. tote 
Clear Mack........... bvsdede 18 
lll a a vamade tmiebibein 
F: 
Mess, per bbl................- 
Packer per bbl... 
Cur MEATS 
Smoked Hams................ 3 
wpe | ARR ae ™%4 
REsSED HOGB............ ..-.. ° 64O 6% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs............. — B 2 
rime Creamery, tubs.......... Eerdcel —- @ 2 
Choice Dairy th to good, tate... 8B 18 
rn, ordinary ubs....... 
CEE Fb ccdbcvdbiuet Sedsvenens-obesses 12 @ 14 
CHEKSE. 
Fancy Cream. yg hebGtis ‘debéegteatenl —-@ Mee 
petenne sane nhnee sou —-@ i! 
Good Value, oir 40 lb. boxes......... —-@ 8% 
peel Gui deetehettee tated tidindiia —-@ ib 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., @ DB ... . ........... 83% 


Half pbis 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. 


HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. =. 1 per. 100 Tbs 
BOF aw — 


PEEL Sdve cu can tronbévet bosevedet oud Sha 








Clov ‘ 
Clover, Mixed * 
Straw, No. lrye “* 
Straw, ” 2 ° 
Straw Oat " 
MILL FEED. 
We quote 2% bush. bags.) 
ent c | MEPL. BE $ 624288 67% 

SD STs anita caeetssoc00es - @-— 60 
Miadting. 80 to 100 Ibs....... ... — 60 @- W 

SE aeisdssdbvaglah toon 80 — 85 
ss 56 nacisaonidhe Cathie —-7 @— — 
Sereenings..... ebb eVontowud vadeee —5 @— 6 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat, pariotty Fancy Roller Patent. 


SE ME» an onan sdnce- stant oncaneuene 30 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
heat, ESSERE LLL 6 75 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade............- 6 75 
ew Process, fancy Winter Wheat........ 6 lo 
XXX St. touts.) Mo., Winter Wheat......... 6 25 
Pastry White Wheat............ ........-..- 5 40 


Winter Wheat, Roller Process............... § 25 
Good bhi? XX Family Winter Wheat..... 5 15 
Rye wri fe Fancy State Su 8 85 





hot Martane weeiytcens iiemsaente 3 26 
Entire Wiieat ON A685: cae) 06? (cence 7 vo 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
No. 2 Spring .. ..............5 —— @—— 
0.2 Ked...... — 9 @— 9% 
Ungraded Red.............c00¢ —--—- @--— 
CORN: 
SEE Cerne e. = a—— 
Ee 2 Mixed. —-— @— 8% 
oudeeessedede. at -- @-- 
ty > EES a - @— 37 
ST oO eee @ —8 
Be De enakie copacoase —-— @-2 
BRANB: 
sg ich a) ideo tbanewe —--—- @ 26 
cteensbadd 36s chensetphawehs —-— @ 24 
PRUE ches sasetees se aces —— @ 2:5 
Peas: 
Green, prime, @ bush........ 140 @ 145 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn. fresh laid.............. 154@O16 
Western. fresh-iaid.......... 
Southern...... soteilcadilicliiediines ante esther thivetaat 
OSA. os ler OMNES AE 
DRESSED POULTRY 
eS } era weekeecdhoue ll @iz 
Chickens, Phila.  Neaings. <b Uae eb cal 5 » 
NES 5 sc0cccks duikecevad 10 @is 
Fow1s, cy PC omer ee eS 0 @izk 
oon os aces cn nada caudal 12 @is 
es | RE rT ye eee 9 @it 
VEGETABLES. 
toes, Prime. weer MU ss's kscnael $125 @ 
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Jusurance. 
ANOTHER, 


THE New York Insurance Department 
continues its rubbing out of: toe assess- 
ment societies one by one. Before us isa 
pamphlet report of the examination of the 
Equitable Reserve Fund Life Association, 
dated June 22d last. The first noteworthy 
thing in it is the showing—invariably 
found in case of societies reported for 
dissolution—that proceeds of assessments 
for death losses have been diverted to 
other uses. The constitution of this 
society provided that agency and general 
expenses should be met by admission fees 
and annual dues, but in March of 1887 an 
amendment authorized the use of five per 
cent. in expenses of collection and in in- 
vestigating and contesting doubtful 
claims; this his proved so elastic that in- 
stead of $7,787—the amount of five per 
cent. on assessments since collected— 

25,108 has been diverted to other pur- 
poses than paying claims, this being near- 
ly equally divided between ‘‘ expenses of 
adjusting, investigating and contesting 
claims,” and ** expenses of levying assess- 
ments and officers’ salaries.” Of the 
$17,321 misapplied, $11,993 (the second 
item just mentioned), bas left no vouchers 
and no record whatever behind it; still, 
this need not be particularly reprobated, 
because it is always found in such cases— 
the expenses are to be taken from the ex- 
pense funds, yet the death funds are 
depleted notwithstanding. Included is 
another item of $1,350, entered as ‘‘ ad- 
vanced to contingent fund”; this (says the 
report), ‘‘ is simply a shortage in the cash 
which cannot be accounted for otherwise.” 
Of course, the receipts for annual dues 
and admission fees, which are properly 
the source for expenses, have also gone in 
the same direction. 

The unpaid death claims reported at 
the end of 1888 should have contained 
that of H. W. Preston, whose death oc- 
curred Sept. 9th and had been reported. 


MM. ~ are onee offered for omitting this claim 
is that it was not thought to be valid, the 


certificate having lapsed. The facts are 
that Mr, Preston had deposited money in 
advance to cover future assessments; that 
on July 16th, 1888, an assessment of $4.20 
was made upon him, payable Aug. 15th, 
while he had on deposit $3.40; that he 
died Sept. 9th. The equity of treating an 
‘*insurance” of $2,000 as forfeited fora 
deficit of eighty cents, in case of a man 
who had shown his good faith, and his 
faith also, by paying in advance (not to 
mention that his sickness alone, for all 
that appears, interfered with his renewal 
of deposits in advance) we leave for oth- 
ers to judge; those who would like to 
have the claim of their own families 
treated in this manner will, of course, 
consider it quite in keeping with the pro- 
prieties and object of life insurance. 

A large increase in assessments in this 
year has caused general complaint. For- 
merly, there were eight per year, and of 
course the change to six per year (ordered 
by an amendment to the constitution in 
March last) increases the amount of each; 
but the officers have marked each mem- 
ber, from the rate allotted to his age of 
entry (as hitherto) up to the rate allotted 
to his present age, and the assessment of 
June 12th is from two to three times that 
of any preceding one. 

An examination in October last re- 
ported a practice, still continued, of set- 
tling with claimants according to no uni- 
form rule, some getting 22 per cent. of 
the face of their certificates and others as 
much as fifty per cent.; of the 67 claims 
disposed of up to October 8th, 13 were 
paid in full, 26 were disposed of by divid- 
ing among them part of the avails of an 
assessment, ‘‘ and the remaining 28 were 
compromised and settled on the best 
terms that the officers could make.” 
‘*The history of this association,” says 
the October report, ‘‘ has been an almost 
constant contention between the officers 
and claimants; the validity of claims was 
disputed, and payment thereof refused on 
the most trivial pretexts.” One member 
lately complained direct to Superintend- 
ent Maxwell that for a long time the so- 
ciety’s notices have not given a list of the 








death losses, and that when he personally 
called and asked for this it was refused 
him; the Secretary writes to Mr. Maxwell 
that ‘‘ the point he made was that the as- 
sociation in its notices should state the 
names of the death claimants and our an- 
swer was that our notices were issued in 
conformity to the law; it can hardly be 
expected that the association can under- 
take to comply with the varying views of 
different members.” 

It appears that the President claims to 
have a verbal agreement with his execu- 
tive committee by which he himself takes 
all of the first year’s annual dues on each 
certificate and one-half of the dues for 
following years, together with the five 
per cent. of all death assessments, and in 
return he is to pay the agents all (in ex- 
cess of the admission fees) he finds neces- 
sary to secure their services, together 
with the printing and postage on assess- 
ment notices, Still, hecannot be making 
a large profit in this way, ut least outside 
of the five per cent. on assessments, for 
altho the society in 1887 issued 566 certif- 
icates and lost 310 (of which only 35 were 
by death) in 1888 it issued only 57 and 
lost 696, of which 25 were by death. The 
report concludes: 

“The effect of the late heavy assessment 
and of the other three to be collected this 
year, and the failure to obtain sufficient 
new members to counteract lapses, will, no 
doubt, be a diminished membership, with a 
corresponding inability to pay even the 
small proportion heretofore allowed on 
death claims; and it is only a question of 
time when the deaths and lapses will reduce 
the membership to the few who, having in- 
side information, will continue the payment 
of assessments, so as to share in the final 
division of the reserve fund. 

“The reserve fund now amounts to $60,- 
381.12, no part of which can at present be 
applied to the payment of death claims, and 
which will, therefore, be quite a plum for 
the half-dozen who may be in atthe death. 

‘*Some measures should be taken at once 
to secure this large fund for the benefit of 
those entitled to it. Otherwise they will be 
forced out of the association by heavy as- 
sessments, which may be regulated at the 
pleasure of the officers by means of the con- 

SUE CSRS OoNres * Amendments 

Superintendent Maxwell thereupon 
commends the association—which is now 
hoary with age. being six years old in 
April last—to the Attorney-General for 
putting out of the way, “* being satisfied 
that said association is doing business 
fraudulently and in contravention of the 
provisions of the general assessment in- 
surance statutes,” 








INSURANCE. 


THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful i 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 











THE 


EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Society 
assues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
is a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 














FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1889. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888............... .879,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





PR das ocecsccdateccisccecwoctsssocsedsevvbusebescsngeepanceen vopewosed $22,301,931 11 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 18:8.............-sseceeeeeeeeeeeeece 1,174,340 36—$21,127,590 75 

DR OI FU vnc ceciccecatencsecesccneccccesseccctoscasvoeseess Saceess 4,762,169 67 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1888.............cecccceccsescscces eoece 488,477 59— 4,273,692 08— $25,401,282 63 
$105,313,600 00 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 





ary additions to same)..... .. .....cececeseeees coe Seebeddee oe 604: cncecscdscevis $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 

Total paid Policy-Nolers.....00...0 ssccccccccccccsccsccccccscescccces $16,975,070 05 
TI ice sctecccsscesusccdecncsedqsecéeconesececsevesss 0c0cees-seccsee 303,062 84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 

agency expanses. physicians’ 1608. C6C........cccccccccccccsscocccccccceccccscccccces 3,558,440 80 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, €0C..............-ceee5 ceveee 634,690 12—$15,489,263 81 

$89,824,336 19 
ASSETS. 
a a RI Os I, BE Fe Sc nr cctanascsccnsence, 6hn die, téine vetncss~cesaze $5 695,836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value. $58,222,751 %4).... 54,568,901 58 
 iatcccncncaes Haces cases 05.6. cn+s cancgde*sshes apasion GUbees eobbeeeeradsce 9,508,152 08 
Bonds and Mortga ges first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 

800,0W ana Lne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! coliatera! se- 

MINN 51s. choca cakes aubuctalshestdedeedealanGaewedsed encadreccceniseceebes éextcilcud 16,966,932 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.670)......... 1,,676,250 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities. 

QERSSRED 00 GGT GRAGDMIaccccse crecccccccccccss. cocccces 00 covcccesccceseccecs ° 378.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiuins on existing policies. due subsequent to 

BOM. Bi. DODD. cosccccscccecdecccccccsccccccoccccoces coccccoceces 06 ancccees cecccsesece 1,435,734 $6 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies. inciuded in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,089 46 

ABR wetawcews 600+~------ <P0-—elenipanneseisaabsosyenssgseeees 460000s éebsesoccsorsee 298,959 43 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 


* A detailed schedule of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report filed 
with tne Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


991,009 24—$53,024 356 19 


$3,655,850 36 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1889 . . . . . $93,480,186 55 
Appropriated as follows: 

REST ER TED BD COID GE DOI oc cc ccccceccncciccccccccccccscccccecescccccccccoes $555,555 
ro I oe od cade vendconsoncanssdnabbeeuneie 302,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)...................... 56.511 8% 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)................ secccccececeee seve 26,865 69 
Keserved tor re-insurance on existing policies; at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 

Ce i iincatecict secacdees censnds, bib leaddesb~ a entdesbéeribbebcobndetes bess ed 78,985,757 WO 
Reserved tor contingent liabilities to ‘loptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv ist, 1888. over and above a 4 per cent. Keserve on existing 

PURRSTIO SE CREE GRR o's ce ccbscesdcercscecccccceccedeccctecesccocscscces $5,315,720 83 
Re Oe re ee GS Biv ccc ce ccceccciccrcccccctccessndbencsssmccee 2,043,665 54 
DEDUCT— $7,359,386 67 
Returned to Tontine Policv-hoiders during the year op matured Ton- 

CARER sc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsocsccscecccccscoccs cecccccccccccses 935,609 54 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1880. ..........ccccccccccceccccceccseccesecceccesecs 
Reserved for premiums PAld IN AAVANCE............ccceccccccccccccccecnsccccseccccccece 


Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund). .............eccceece0- esas 


From the undivided surplus. as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a 


6,423,777 13 
46,504 21 


$36,397,936 30 
$7,082.250 25 


$93,480,186 55 








$13,500,600 00 


Reversionary dividend to 


participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 


annual premium, 
RETURNS TO 


NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

MBE... e-ccccvecee $7,627.28) Jan. 1, 1887........ $204,573.540 Jan. 1, 1887...... $75,421,453 1886... 0... cece eee 22,027 
BOBT...nccccccrccces 9.535.210 Jan 1. 1888........ 358,939,536 Jan. 1. 1888...... SBOTV UG = 1887... .ceccccsees 28,522 
WEBB... cccccccccee 972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,005 Jan. 1, 1889...... 95,480,186 1889... eee 33,354 


Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. 


Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 


TRUSTEES: 
ALEX. STUDWELL. 

ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 

WALTER H. LEWIS, w. 
ADWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
©. C. BALDWIN, ib 


WM. HR. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENKY BOWERS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM L. STRONG, 


¥F. BUCKLEY, 


HENRY TUCK, 
A. H. WELCH, 


L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 








MOCOO sid atrwsep ae 


JI 


All 




















July 25, 1889. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORE, January 234d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of itsaffairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3lst December. 1888......... $3,865,166 38 
miums on Policies not marked off Ist 





JANUATY, 1888, 206 oe cee ceececeeeereeeeees 1,388,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums..................++ $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3ist December, 18%8,.... . . ...... $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same " 

POTIOd.......0.seececereeseoees $1, WEAN 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

penses.. cesses 687,287 98 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

SNE EEE Rees ae ee 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, . - 1,374,912 12 
Cash in Bank... ecdbeaasenses 252,812 02 

RANT o. vs cccdviivesonsed $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wil] 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of torty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
$ist December, 1858, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


























TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JON CHA’S H. MARSHALL. 
W. H.H E JAMEs G. DE FOREST 
A. A. RAV HARLES D. LEVERICH 
JAME NTON SMI 
WM. 8 W'D FLOYD-JONES, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. JOHN L_ RIKER 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLE 
HORACE GRAY. JAMES ye HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE H. MACY, 
FEORGE BLISS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
C. A. HAND, ALDRON P. BROWN, 
JOHN D BE TT. GE L. NICHOLS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,GUSTAV AMSINCK. 

ENRY E. HA WLE WILLIAM G. BOULTON 


LL H. HOA DLEY. 

JOHN D. JONES. ‘President, 
W. OQORE Vice-President, 

A. z aA van, Second Vice-President 





‘7 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








Automatic Insurance. 
THE AUTOMATIC BOXES 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, L'd, of London, 


CASH ASSETS $1,161,697, 
Furnish $500 Accident Insurance for one day 
FOR 5 CENTS. 
All Losses Paid Promptly. Boxes in all Depots. 





INCORPORATED 1 851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 
omar circulars and plans, address the Home Office, 

© agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
on: 512 Walnut St.. Philadelphia. 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 
For the year ending December 3 Ist, 1888. 





Total Assets ... . 


Increase during year 
Risks assumed 


Risks in force 
Increase during year 

Receipts from all sources 2 
Increase during year................ 

Paid Policy-Holders. 


Increase im Assets... ......... ceccccccss sees 
Surplus at four per cent.... ............... 06+ 
Increase in Surplus..........++....0..+-+e008 
OE PI nic dacccdsepcccccsccsssent seine one 
Increase during year.............. Ry SATS EEE 
I iii nthnececive east’ c-esheankaus 


Increase during year................0.0:0055 





- $126,082,153 56 


87,275,301 68 


1 
#103,214,261 32 
$33,756,792 95 
. $482,125,184 36 
$54,496,251 85 
$26,215,932 52 
0 06 


ia .. $3,096,01 
AEM ANCE PG CR Plt #14, 727,550 22 





ro and Mortgages 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest................-....-0-02eeees $2,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc.................... _ 83, 248,172 46 


$126,082, 153 56 








NEw YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
LUCIUX ROBINSON, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 


)LEwis MAY, 
tana HARRIMAN, 


ALEXANDER H. Ric 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, JULIEN T. DAVIES, 





Risks 
Year. Assumed 
inne tidesapécows $34,681,420... .... 
ae 46,507,139........ 
i ikbacahs wakbains 56,832,719........ 
cca cs aeeensies 69,457 ,468........ 
Weebaxesed sacaeas 108,214,261....... 


FREDERIC Loon |W ROvERT A. GRANNISS, 
NICHOLAS C. MILLER, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS.. ose 
ISAAC F. LLOYD............. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON....... 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER... 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audit: r. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks 
Outstanding Surplus. 
cect acadescecse $4,743,771 
St =a 5,012,634 
0+ +n aan wapncee 5,643,568 
0008 SE se s0cesecs 6,294,442 
pate 482,125, 184............ 7,940,063 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


ROBERT SEWELL, He 
S$. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,|J¥O. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
ENRY W. SMITH, |\CH ARLES R. | ae 


NRY H. ROGEks, 
THODOKE MORFORD, 


GEORGE 38. Co ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLI WILLIAM BA poock, 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, GEORGE F. BAKER, RvuFvs W. PecKHAM, PRESTON B. PL 

JAMES C. HOLMEN. Jos. THOMPSON, J, HOBART “ BRRICK, WILLIAM D. W AsHBU EN 
HERMANN C, VON Posr, DUDLEY OLC M. P. DIXON, STUYVESANT FISH 


Auavstts D. sUmLLLARD 
CHARLES E. MILIE 


cninbens tunes Vice-President. 
ecevcccseece 2d Vice-President. 
on cedéccocnnantioesconse Secretary. 
aneoenene Assistant Secretary 





FREDERIC CRDMWELL, Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D., 


WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Heme Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
‘eatures. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 








RECORD FOR 1888, 
Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus 
Increase in olicies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in feree. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. ¥ FRALG#IO“, ic Secretary 
EELWRIGHT, Aasistant Secretary. 
Wat T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘“‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN ”’ 


of this oes. It is easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
the policy itself, ts the most liberal and equitable con- 
tract ooaant tent with recognized business principles. 

THE MARKED SUCCEss already achieved by this. 
en. shows that it fillsa want long felt by the insur- 


DOD ‘AGENTS, aesiring to represent the Com- 
ny, are invited to address J. 8S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
tendent of Agenct ss. at. Home Office. 





THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
1860, (39 YBARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t, 
iI, Y, WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N.STEBRINS, Actuary. 











Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 


OFrIces, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sts 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance....82,501,884 39 
Reserveampletoraliciaims. 299,768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
BINS Rac ccccccccssccecesncecs . 1,226,691 66 


Total Assets,Jan.1st,1889..85,028,344 63 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 





DIRECTORS: 
WM. L. ANDREWS F, C. MOORE. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, RICHARD A. McCURDY 
GEORGE BLISS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
HIRAM BARNEY ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
HENRY C. BOWEN CYKUS PECK, 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, JNO.| RIKER, 
E. W. CORLIES ALFRED RAY, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
HENRY EVANS WM H.SWAN, 
JOHN H. EARLE. HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JAMES FRASER, f. A. SLA 
AURSLIUS RB. H ILL, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WM. H. HURLBU EODORE F. VAIL, 
BRADISH JOHNS: SON, J, D. VERMILY 
WM. G. JACOB WENDELL, 
H. H. LAMPORT, 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER. Sec’ y Brookiyn Der 


F.C. MOORE. P President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office or Boston. Massachusetts, 








~aakeas 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
ar pes it mium. 
icles. Cash istributions are paid upon all 





ory Dat poitey ag A indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der an = jurance values to — the in- 
sured is entities Uy Lo Massachcetts Sta 

Pamphie* tes and values for any — Foene on ap- 
plication to the o CompeEy" '8 Office, 
BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. 

JO08, M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 

8.F.TRULL, Secretary. 
wm™. BR. TURNER, Aast. See 











THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure ofthe 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom of travel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 





I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 
1.—CASH, 
2.-PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.—A LIFE ANNUITY; 
or, 

II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 

1.—CASH, y 
2.-PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3-—AN ANNUITY. 


These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 


HENRY B HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 

In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
torteistavie dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 














See Charter. 
OFFICE 
21 Courtiandt St 
THE 
AMERI- 
CAN 
FIRE 
INSU R- 
ANCE 
co,, 
Philadelphia, 
SEVENTY-NINTH aNNUAL STATEMENT 
cap’ 
er ae ales a eee 21 
Surplus over all Liabilities ..... AS 8 
TOTAL A®SETS, January Ist. 1869...... "92,500.96 2 


THOS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


BINDERS 


FOR 


1LHE INDEPENDENT. 


Price Reduces. Rae osan Rt 





MoRAL 


INSURE IN 


THE TRA 


14 a oe a 











26 (970) 
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Ol and Young. 


KING AND POET. 


BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN, 








A PORT stood by a palace gate 

And saw the King pass by in state, 
His crown upon his head 

But myriad crowns can never buy 

A. poet’s songs, that never die 
When poet and King are dead. 


A poet’s song is like the rose, 

We know not how it comes or goes, 
Fair Nature’s sweet surprise ; 

A breath of color and perfume, 

A waif of love’s exotic bloom, 
Blown out of Paradise. 


Tke poet stood by the palace gate ; 
No wealth had he, or rank, or state, 
Bat only the voice to sing. 
His song swept up with its mighty powers, 
And circled above the palace towers 
Like an eagle on the wing. 


The King leaned over to catch the strains 

That drifted in through the purple panes 
And silenced the noisy throng. 

A sweet sense thrilled through the hearts 

of all, 

And the poet was King in the palace hall 
By the royalty ot song. 
St. Lovrs, Mo. 
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A HOMELY WOMAN'S ROMANCE. 


BY JULIA SCHAYER. 








From masses of delicate-hued summer 
fabries, that strewed chairs, tables and 
floor, rose the small, ill-shaped form of 
Miss Hutchins, the seamstress, like some 
grotesque submarine creature emerging 
from blue white-crested waves. 

Mrs. Prathers had employed the faith- 
ful, intelligent little woman for several 
years, but had never ceased to feel a sort 
of mild surprise whenever she looked at 
her that any woman could be so thor- 
oughly—or, as her husband put it, so ‘*‘ in- 
excusably ”—ugly. 

Being herself an uncommonly pretty 
woman, she could not help 1emarking the 
contrast between her own fine figure, 
superb hair and white flesh, as she stood 
before the long mirror while the seam- 
stress pinned and draped, and the crooked 
little form, scant locks and unfortunate 
complexion by which Nature had seen fit 
to disguise as gentle, honest, sturdy a 
soul as ever animated a human frame. 
dreadful it must be to be so 
plain !” said Mrs, Prathers to herself with 
a littie shudder, on the day we are con- 
‘**And yet poor Hutchins 
doea not look unbappy. Ihave seen her 
smile to herself several times to-day. Has 
she found a lover, I wonder?” 

Mrs. Pratbers smiled to herself at the 
mere idea. Wus there a man on earth 
who could love a woman like that? 

‘*A blind man might!” reflected Mrs. 
Prathers. ‘‘ She bas pleasant ways, and 
is such u good, patient little thing! I 
only wish I could find him for her.” 

To Mrs. Prathers, surrounded since 
birth with everything that makes life 
charming, this loveless—bopelessly love- 
less condition—seemed the saddest of all 
fates, 

Seeing Miss Hutchins smile to herself 
again she could not help speaking. 

** You look so bright and happy to-day, 
Marilla. Has any one left you a for- 
tune?” 

Miss Hutchins’s dark, reddish skin turn- 
ed mahogany color, and she laughed, 
showing a wide mouthful of irregular 
teeth—the laugh did not add to her ap- 
pearance. 

‘*No, ma am,” she answered, when she 
had removed the pins that obstructed her 
utterance; ‘‘ and 1 don’t expect ’em to. I 
don’t expect any fortune, except what I 
earn with my needle and scissors. I am 
kind of happy to-day; but I didn’t know 
I showed it so plain. It’s enough to make 
a woman happy, to have been planning 
something for ten years, and see it com- 
ing about at last, 7think! I am going to 
visit the old place where I was born and 
brought up; the very farm, the very 
house where my folks lived! The folks 
that have the farm now take summer 
boarders—I found it out from a mar- 
ket-man here who came from our place— 


* How 


cerned with, 


seems too good to be true, but I guess it 

is true?” 

The woman’s voice vibrated with feel- 

ing, her small gray eyes shone, her hands 

trembled over their work. 

‘“*T am very glad, I am sure,” Mrs. 

Prathers said, sympathetically. ‘* I hope 

you'll have a good long rest.” 

‘Oh, it ain’t so much that! I don’t 

mind work; but it’s the country, and see- 

ing my old home. I never would have 

come to the city but for Nathan, my 

brother. After Father and Mother died, 

nothing for it but he must sell the farm 

and come down here and go into the pro- 
vision business with a man, and I had to 
come with him. The man cheated him 

out of all he had, and so I had to stay on 

and help him. He never did much after 
that.” 

‘*And is your brother living?” inquired 
Mrs. Prathers. 

‘*No, ma’aw; at least I s’pose not. He 
went off out West, and I ain’t heard from 
him for ten years; and a man from our 
place who went out West too, wrote 
home that Nathan was dead. No ma’am, 
I don’t believe he’s living, or I should 
have heard from him. There was only 
him and me left of seven.” 

She held the white mull wrapper up 
before her as if to study the effect of the 
lace she was sewing upon it; when she 
put it down her face was as usual. 

‘Is it a pretty place where you are go- 
ing?” asked Mrs. Prathers. 

‘** Beautiful,” answered Miss Hutchins, 
brightening. ‘ Right in the hills, and the 
Green Mountains in plain sight. I guess 
it’s one of the prettiest places in the 
world. Ever since I engaged board I 
think of it all the time. WhenI shut my 
eyes I can see all—just as plain! The old 
block house, the lilac bushes and smoke 
trees, the elms across the road, and the 
orchard, and the pine grove, and the 
south pasture where we children used to 
go strawberrying. The strawberries ri- 
pened on that hillside long before they did 
anywhere else; the ground would be red 
with ‘em; and when the sun shone hot 
you could smell them long before you 
could see them. So sweet! So much 
sweeter'n those we get here. Seems tome 
if Icould put one of those strawberrics 
in my mouth I should turn into a little 
girl again!” 

She finished with a tremulous laugh, 
casting a half-frightened glance toward 
Mrs. Prathers, as if fearing that she 
might have overstepped even the broad 
limits permitted by that amiable lady. 

Mrs. Prathers smiled on her kindly, 
com passionately. 

‘* How poetical you are, Marilla,” she 
said. Then, after a pause: ‘‘I hope you 
will find things as youexpect. You must 
be prepared for changes, you know,” 

‘* Yes, 1 know. Seventeen years is a 
good while; but the fields and mountains 
cannot have changed much, if folks have; 
and I don’t expect much from folks! I 
can put up with a good deal for the sake 
of being a whole month in the country.” 

‘** What’s come over the gargoyle?” in- 
quired Mr. Jack Prathers, as he passed 
the open door of the sewing-room with 
his wife on their way down to lunch. 
‘*She looks as smiling as a summer sky. 
You don’t tell me she has found a lover ?” 

‘*Oh, the poor soul! LIonly wish she 
had!” fervently responded Mrs. Prathers. 
‘*No. it’s nothing like that. She’s been 
confiding to me the source of her rapture. 
Fancy, Jack; it’s the prospect of four 
weeks in a Vermont farmhouse that has 
brought that seraphbic look to her face.” 

Mr. Prathers groaned. 

‘*Great Cesar! And you are going to 
permit the deluded soul to hug that illu- 
sion—in lieu of anything else?” he ma- 
liciously added. 

**She is going to her old home, Jack, 
and that makes a difference; but only 
think! She has been saving up ten years 
to get money enough for the realization of 
this wild dream. Ten years, Jack! And 
she thinks she is going to be perfectly 
happy !” 

‘* Fatal delusion !” said Jack, attacking 
the salad. ‘Tell her to expend her sav- 
ings instead ina complete ‘ Recamier’ out- 
fit! She would be quite as likely to realize 
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a colossal benefit on her fellow-creatures 
—a far nobler aim than the pursuit of 
mere selfish pleasure.” 

**You are very naughty, Jack. Lam 
almost afraid to say what I was going 
to!’ said his wife, reproachfully. 

** You afraid of me, Helena! That is 
turning the tables! Come, whatis it? Tell 
me quickly. Hasn’t the last check held 
out? I did not suppose it would. It 
never does. I only wish, my dear, you 
could be impressed with the pbysiological 
truth that cutting off a dog’s tail by 
inches does not spare him suffering! How 


much more will you want? One hun- 
dred? Two hundred ?” 
‘*Itisn’s that at all, Jack. I’m being 


very prudent this season, and you will be 
delighted with the result. But—I had an 
idea—a sudden one-—to let poor little 
Hutchins keep her savings, and take her 
to Berkshire with us for the summer.” 
Mrs. Prathers looked bold and flushed ; 
her husband suspended his fork and 
glared upon her in speecbless amazement. 
** What!” he cried, after a moment; 
‘* introduce that face and figure into the 
beautiful landscape of ‘ The Birches’! Set 
up that skele‘on in our hitherto unskele- 
toned household! Make that—gargoyle” 
(falling back on his favorite epithet) ‘ta 
permanent feature of our otherwise idyl- 
lic existence! Never, Helena, never!” 

** But, Jack” — 

‘‘ Jack me no Jacks! Isay no! Make 
her a present of her trip, or, if she won’t 
accept that, double her wages, or salary, 
or whatever the stern New England spirit 
chooses to call 1t ; but don’t mar the face 
of Nature with her, Helena.” 

‘* But, Jack,” persisted his wife, ‘‘ our 
cottage is large, and there is all out-doors 
around it, and you would hardly ever see 
poor Hutchins. Besides, you would soon 
get used to her.” 

‘*Never!” protested Jack. ‘* You can- 
not get used to anything like that. Every 
time I get a glimpse of her I discover 
some new hideousness, ‘Custom cannot 
stale her infinite vanety.’ Ifa thing of 
beauty be a joy forever,so an ugly object 
is a perpetual pain, An ugly woman is 
the cruelest form in which the Nemesis 
of outraged Nature appears. I won’t go 
so far as my friend Bromidi, the artist, 
who used to maintain that ugly people 
should be drowned at an early age; but I 
draw the line at deliberately inflicting 
such atorture upon myself from mistaken 
motives of kindness. Oh, I know what 
you would say. I admit the claims of 
moral beauty, even when clad ina form 
like that of your worthy Hutcbins; but 
you must not ask me to clasp it to my 
heart.” 

‘*T don’t want you to clasp poor Hutch- 
ins to your heart,” laughed Helena, ‘I 
only wanted to give the poor soula pleas- 
ant time, without interfering with any 
one’s pleasure.” 

‘* It would effectually ruin mine,” main- 
tained Mr. Jack. 

‘Then the question is settled, of 
course,” Mrs. Prathers said, looking the 
disappointment she felt. She knew that 
all arguments were useless. Jack wasa 
pagan in his beauty-worship—and noth- 
ing further was said on the subject there- 
fore. 

She did propose to Miss Hutchins to 
send her to a more desirable place, or to 
make her proposed outing a longer one; 
but the sturdy little working-woman de- 
clined. 

‘You are very kind,” she said; ‘‘ but 
I don’t think there’s a place in the world 
I'd prefer to Waterford; and as to staying 
longer—well, if [did not pay my own way 
it wouldn’t seem the same, somehow! It 
would seem as if all the scrimping and 
saving of the last ten years had not 
amounted to anything, after all.” 

S$» they compromised on a neat travel- 
ing wrap which Miss Hutchins was 
induced to accept, tho crying a little 
in accepting—it being the first present 
she had received in many a year, and 
there the subject was dropped. 

Soon after this the Prathers went to 
their Berkshire retreat. 
“IT hope you will enjoy all you ex- 
pect,” said Mrs, Prathers, taking leave of 
the faithful creature. ‘‘ Be sure to come 
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I shall want to hear all about your 
trip.” 

With a very bright look in her face, Misg 
Hatchius promised. 

Onesultry evening, some weeks later, 
Miss Hutchins dropped into the low rocker 
by the open window of her little third- 
story sitting-room, and took up her palm- 
leaf fan, with a long breath expressive of 
both weariness and satisfaction. 

Her preparations for her journey were 
at last complete; she was to take a morn- 
ing train, and the small trunk that con- 
tained her wardrobe stood packed, labeled 
and strapped, in one corner. Upon it stood 
a leather satchel, and the traveling-wrap, 
bonnet, veil and gloves, were arranged on 
a chair close by. On another stood a bird- 
cage partially enveloped in paper, and a 
flower-pot containing some cuttings of 
hardy roses which she had succeeded in 
rooting, after many failures, and which 
were destined to be planted on the graves 
of her parents. 

A European tour could not have occu- 
pied her mind more exclusively than had 
this longed-for visit to her old home, for 
many a week; and it would have lacked 
what this had, the tendercharm of asso- 
ciation. During the last few days she 
had been recalling her early life in its 
minutest details—things she had forgot- 
ten entirely, as she would have said, 
stirred and woke from their long sleep, 
bringing many asmile and tear. Some- 
times she feared it was going to be more 
than she could bear, both of joy and pain, 
She was going to sleep in the same room 
where she used tosleep with her only sis- 
ter, dead so many years. It would seem 
so strange to take her light and go up to 
that room, alone, without her mother’s 
good-night. Then the awaking in the 
morning to the familiar sounds of farm 
life, the lowing of cattle, the robins in 
the orchard, the orioles in the mowing, or 
perhaps the pattering of the rain on the 
sloping roof and the going down to meet 
strange faces, to eat a breakfast pre- 
pared by strangers and paid for, as a 
stranger. 

“I expect it’s going to be kind of hard 
at first,” she said, rocking and fanning 
slowly. ‘*Mebbe I shall wish I hadn't 
gone, after all!” 

Then she thought with a thrill of the 
pleasant places she would see, and of the 
old friends and neighbors—a good many 
were left, Ben Green, the market-man, 
had said. John Berry, he was living, and 
doing well; her dark cheek turned a 
darker red as she repeated this name. 
When she was seventeen John Berry had 
made her the only marriage-offer she had 
ever received, and she had refused him, 
because her mother was feeble and needed 
her. He had married another girl ina 
few months. If he had only waited—her 
mother lived only three years after that 
—‘‘it might have been!” Men are so im- 
patient ! 

** I s’pose I have changed a good deal!” 
she said, rising, and going to the small, 
unflattering glass over the table. 

She had not been a pretty girl at seven- 
teen, and twenty subsequent years of toil 
and loneliness had not improved her ap- 
pearance. She was looking her worst at 
this momant, in an old print wrapper and 
crimping-pins. The homeliest woman in 
the world is mercifully deprived of the 
capacity for realizing her own deficien- 
cies to their full extent, but poor little 
Hutchins sighed discontentedly as she 
gazed upon what the mirror showed her. 

‘‘Tam dreadful saller,” she went on, 
talking aloud, as people who live alone 
are apt to; ‘‘ and purple is so trying. 1 
wonder how I ever came to buy tbis 
calico!” 

Her eyes wandered with some pleasure 
to the little trunk where was folded anice 
satin dress, her one great extravagance. 

“I look different in that,” she said. 
Then she looked at the reflection in the 
glass again, and again her face clouded. 

“John Berry’s wife was /fair-com- 
plected,” she murmured. 

She went to the window and stood some 
time looking off over the forest of roofs 
and chimneys and masts. But it was not 
of these she was thinking. She was 
thinking of John Berry’s “‘fair-com 
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dow and looked about the room. 

«J wonder if I’ve got everything in!” 
she said aloud, * There! I came near 
forgetting my pin-cushion!” and she im- 
mediately rectified the error, tucking it 
into the bottom of the satchel with a re- 
lieved air. Then she stood still, listen- 


ing. 

« Why, what—who ”-— 

Some one, aman evidently, was slowly 
mounting the stairs, and coming along 
the narrow passage to her room. A mo- 
ment later there was a knock. 

Miss Hutchins seized the brown veil 
from the chair and threw it over the 
crimping-pins. Then she opened the 
door. A tall, thin, stooping man, with 
shaggy hair and beard, haggard cheeks 
and big black eyes that looked at her 
strangely. was standing there. He was 
miserably dressed, and carried under one 
arm a dirty paper parcel. 

Miss Hutchins started back with a cry 
of terror and stood pale and trembling; 
the man stared at her some seconds, then 
burst into a husky laugh. 

* You don’t recognize me, Marilla,” he 
said, dryly. ‘‘ Now I'd have known you 
any wheres among a thousand.” 

There was a smile on his lips, under the 
unkempt heard; he took a step forward, 
holding out his hand. 

At his words Miss Hutchins’s face 
changed again and she gave a loud cry, 
springing forward and seizing the seedy 
stranger in her arms. 

‘‘Nathan! Brother Nathan!” she re- 
peated again and again, between laughs 
and sobs, 

** You thought I was dead, didn’t you?” 
the man said, allowing himself to be em- 
braced without any disposition to return 
the demcnstrations. ‘* Well, I ain’t dead 
—not yet,” he grimly added, dropping 
on to the lounge like a man quite worn 
out and exhausted. 

He sat very still, answering now and 
then one of his sister’s excited questions, 
waiting apathetically for her stormy emo- 
tion to expend itself, which it soon did. 
In a few minutes Marilla sat quietly gaz- 
ing at him, pale and trembling, but con- 
trolled; she kept one of his long, emaciated 
hands in hers, and did not cease to look 
at him, hungrily, wistfully, lovingly, 
longing for one sign of affection, and 
longing in vain. So far as his manner 
indicated it might have been yesterday 
that he had parted from her, rather than 
ten years before. 

Marilla remembered his peculiar dispo- 
sition. He had never been known to kiss 
any member of his family in all bis life; 
he had always declared that he did not 
know how. If he had ever acquired the 
accomplishment it was not for his sister 
w discover: to receive her demonstrations 
of love and gladness without betraying 

the impatience they excited in him was 
all that he could do. 

A good-looking, restless, unprincipled 
fellow, he had been at once the pride and 
sorrow of his family, tho those of his own 
blood had never recognized the latter 
quality in him. They called the trouble 
his dishonest practices brought upon him 
and them ‘+ Nat’s bad luck.” 

As his sister took in the details of his 
appearance she said to herself that ‘*Nat’s 
bad luck” and he had evidently not parted 
company,and her heart smote her as she 
saw how thin, how pallid he was. 

“ You ain’t looking well, Nathan,” she 
said, anxiously. 

She had to repeat the remark before 
her brother roused himself from the apa- 
thy into which he had fallen, and an- 
swered: 

‘No, I ain't well,” he growled, resent- 
fully, shifting his position and scowling 
at the floor—* I ain’t wellatall. Every- 
thing has gone against me from the start. 
I've been on the point of bein’ worth mil- 
lions twenty times in the last ten years, 
and always been thwarted, either by some 
—cheatin’ scoundrel or other, or by 
some—bad luck. You know I never had 
no other kind—always, jest as 1 begun to 
see light ahead, something or other to 

me off. An’ to cap the climax I had 
to &0 an’ contract malarial fever in the 
*pring—I was in St. Louis then—an’ just 
managed to pull through an’ that was all. 








It broke me all up; I ain’t the same man 
Iwas. [thought I’d come East an’ see 
if the air here’d brace me up a little, an’” 
—he added, with a curiously unreal cor- 
diality—* hunt you up, Mill.” 

He did not tell her how he bad calcu- 
lated upon her devoted affections, and 
thrift, and industry; probably he was not 
conscious of his own baseness. It is so 
easy to deceive one’s self. 

Marilla pressed his band silently, too 
much moved to speak at first. Then, after 
a pause, she said: 

‘* How in the world did you ever find 
me, Nat?” 

“It was partly accident and partly 
not,” he answered. ‘‘I was walkin’ 
through Fulton Market, thinkin’ I might 
see somebody I knew, an’ sure enough 
there was Ben Green. He ’most drupped 
when I hailed him—you’d thought I was 
agbost! He thoughtI was dead long 
ago. He told me where you lived, an’ 
said you thought so too, Maybe you'll 
wish I was before you get through with 
me!” he added, with a short, unpleasant 
laugh. 

** Don’t, Nathan! Don’t talk so!” 
begged his sister, tears running over 
again. ‘*Can’t you imagine what it is 
after being all alone in the world for 
years, to have your own dear ‘brother 
come back to you, just as if he hadcome 
from the grave? On, Nathan "— 

She fell to weeping softly behind her 
handkerchief, still holding his thin, long 
fingers with one hand. The man looked 
at her half mistrustfully, not in the least 
touched. She seemed reatly glad tosee 
him, to think nothing of what his com- 
ing was to bring to her in the way of dis- 
appointment and trouble; but being what 
he was he had no inner light by which to 
judge of her sincerity. 

Presently he stirred impatiently, look- 
ing around the darkening room. ‘* You 
ain’t gota mouthful of something to eat 
in the house, have you?” he asked, ‘I’ve 
been trampin’ round a good deal.” 

Marilla started up. *‘Ob Nat, I ought 
to be ashamed not to have thought of it 
myself! You shall have something right 
away. Tea? you drink tea?” 

The man laughed down deep in his 
chest. ‘‘ Asa rule I don’t,” he answered, 
dryly; ‘‘ but I’m cff my feed now, and I 
don’t mind, so it’s strong and hot. I’m 
always cold somehow, when I ain’t burn- 
in’ hot. Just now I’m cold.” 

He looked wan and pinched, eveninthe 
lamp-light which soon filled the room, 
and he shivered, tho the mercury stood at 
80°. 

Marilla started the water to boil over 
her litule coal-oil stove, slipped the crimp- 
ing-pins out of her hair, and covering 
herself with the long traveling-wrap went 
out, returning in a little while with sev- 
eral paper bags in her hands. <A few deft 
movements and a snall table neatly 
spread stood befure her guest. 

** Will you have milk and sugar in your 


tea?” she asked, novering over her brother 


like a litle mother-wren over a newly 
fledged eagle, if such a thing might hap- 
pen. 

‘* Whisky,” answered the man, with a 
coarse laugh; then, seeing the pained 
look come into her face, he added. “I 
was jokin’, Marill. Yes, put in milk and 
sugar. When a min’s down on his luck 
an’ off his feed it don’t matter.” 

He ate at first ravenously, but very soon 
ceased, sinking again into an apathy 
deeper than before. 

‘-You’re all tuckered out, Nat,” said 
his sister, compassionately. ‘‘ You'd 
ought to go to bed. You didn’t say where 
you was staying. Is it—is it far from 
here *” 

‘TI ain’t stayin’ anywheres in particu- 
lar,” replied the man. (He did not tell 
her that he had divided the last few 
nights between the open air and the po- 
lice station.) ‘‘If you wouldn’t mind I'd 
like to camp out here on the lounge for 
to-night.” 

‘*I can do better than that, Nat,” said 
Marilla. ‘‘ At least, I guessI can. Wait 
a minute.” 

She left the room, returning in a very 
short time with a cheerful face. 

‘*There’s a hall bedroom- vacant right 
on this floor, and you can have it as long 





as you like, Nat,” she said, brightly. 
You are so tired, maybe you’d better go 
to bed right away. You can send for 
your baggage to-morrow.” 

“Baggage!” he repeated, with another 
unpleasant laugh, kicking with one mis- 
erable shoe at the disreputable-looking 
paper parcel on the floor. ‘‘ That's my 
baggage. I never did see the use of cum- 
bering yourself with a lot of stuff when 
you’re liable tu be movin’ from place to 
place, as a man in my line is sure to be. 
There ain’t a bit of use in it.” 

Innucently wondering what Nathan’s 
particular “line” was, Marilla lit a small 
jamp and preceded her brother to the hall 
bedrcom. 

Having filled the pitcher with fresh 
water, and brought soap and towels from 
her own stock, there seemed to be noth- 
ing more that she could do for his present 
comfort, and so Marilla bade him ‘‘ good- 
night,” looking vainly up into his grim 
face for some responsive look of affection 
and left him alone. 

‘* Looked as if a little more an’ she'd 
have kissed me again !” reflected Nathan 
Hutchins, as he prepared to retire. ‘* Al- 
ways did set the world by me—Marill 
always did. Thunderation, how homeiy 
she is! I’m thankful I took after moth- 
er’s folks!” he added, with the self-com- 
placency that belonged to his character. 
‘*Lucky I come across Ben Green when 
I did,” he went on, as he stretched him 
self in the first clean bed he had known 
for many a week. *‘ Just like my luck to 
have missed Marill, an’ what I’d a-done 
then I'd like to know! She’s a good crea- 
ture,” he continued drowsily, ‘‘ the home- 
ly one’s mostly is, they say, tho I’m 
blessed if I can see why! If I was a 
woman an’ as homely as Marill is—if 
*twouldn’t make me so miserable I'd be 
bad just out of spite!” 

In the midst of these fraternal reflec- 
tions the worn man fell asleep. 

Marilla went back to her room in a sort 
of maze. It took balf an hour of slow, 
steady rocking and waving of the palm- 
leaf fan to calm her emotions and bring 
her chaotic choughts into something like 
order. 

Most prominent among the feelings that 
agitated her was that of thankfulness. 
She was no longer a ‘‘lone woman” with 
no one belonging to her, with only her- 
self to work for. She had her ties and 
obligations like other folks, now! Her 
dear, only brother, ‘‘who had been dead 
was alive again!” She was not what 
is called a praying woman, but she re- 
peated the words, ‘‘Thank the Lord !” 
over and over, as she sat swaying in her 
low chair, her plain face transfigured by 
a look of genuine devotion. It did not 
matter that her brother had come back 
to her poor and wretched, tho it gave her 
asharp pang to think of what he had 
suffered and how little she could do for 
him. Of her cherished plan she thought 
no more—it seemed to have receded far 
into the past, to have become as if it had 
never been more than a passing dream. 
There was a far deeper happiness vouch- 
safed her. She was awed by the wonder- 
ful thing that had happened to her, to 
her to whom so few things had ever hap- 
pened. 

She did not look beyond the present, 
which seemed very full. There would be 
many things to do on the morrow; she 
must write to the people who were ex- 
pecting her and tell them what had hap- 
pened, and put off—she could not quite 
bring herself to say ‘“‘give up”—her visit. 
Then she must go to the factory from 
which she took work in slack times, when 
her regular employers were out of town, 
and engage work, for with two to feed, 
and all Nathan’s necessities, she would be 
obliged to work early and late. How 
fortunate that she had saved something ! 
She thought guiltily of the satin dress 
which she should not want at all now, 
and deplored her extravagance. 

After her mind was somewhat settled, 
she arose and set the room to rights. .The 
remains of the little repast were cleared 
away, the contents of the trunk and 
satchel put back in the bureau and ward- 
robe, and the paper removed from the 
bird-cage and flower-pot. 

“IT wonder if Mr. Green said anything 





to Nathan about my going to Waterford !” 


‘she said to herself, as she shoved the emp- 


ty trunk and satchel under the bed. “I 
hope not. It would have made him feel 
bad may be; poor fellow! It was so for- 
tunate he came when he did, I can’t ever 
be thankful enough.” 

Before retiring she tip-toed in stock- 
inged feet to the door of the hall bed- 
room. All was still. 

‘* He’s resting well, poor dear fellow,” 
she murmured, returning noiselessly to 
her room. ‘* Poor Nat! what a sight of 
trouble he must have been through !” 

A week had passed since the return of 
the wanderer. Itwasnow July. Marilla 
Hutchins sat at her sewing-machine, 
which was piled high with the calico 
shirts she was making for the down-town 
factory. Achair beside her was loaded 
with thesame. The room was stiflingly 
hot, the sun was beating hard against the 
shutters, only one of which was partly 
open to allow a shaft of light to fall upon 
the machine, 

Nathan Hutchins lay stretched upon 
the lounge. He was scarcely recogniza- 
ble, thanks to the services of a barber, 
and the clean, new clothing provided by 
his sister. His eyes were closed, but he 
was not asleep, for now and then he raised 
one arm to drive away a persistent fiy. 

‘The week had told upon him; there had 
been a sensible increase of. evil symptoms, 
an appreciable diminution of strength. 
It had also told upon Marilla—she looked 
older, more sallow, more anxious, and 
plainer than ever. {tis only in fiction 
that hard work and trouble cause women 
to grow better-looking. Marilla had 
worked from the earliest hour of dawn 
until late at night, stopping only to pre- 
pare and swallow her own meager meals, 
or to administer to her brother's necessi- 
ties. His meals were sent froma restau- 
rant, such as she was able to prepare by 
means of her oil-stove proving inadequate 
to his tastes. 

A doctor had been called and was mo- 
mently expected, and presently a heavy 
step was heard upon the stairs. Marilla 
started up and opened the door—it was 
not the doctor, tut Ben Green, the 
Waterford man already mentioned, a 
brawny, elderly Vermonter with a good- 
humored, rustic face,just now overheated 
and embarrassed to an alarming degree, 
He was so big and tall and awkward that 
he seemed at once to fill the smal! room 
entirely, and to bring the ceiling down 
several inches. 

**Tsee ’t Nat found you all right,” he 
said, after the first greetings, his friendly 
biue eyes resting compassionately on Ma- 
rilla’s tired face. ‘I guess you was some 
took aback, wasn’t you? I know J was— 
you might a-knocked me down with a 
straw.” 

He did not make a long call; Nathan’s 
manner was surly and repellant, snd Ma- 
rilla’s in consequence hurt and embar- 
rassed, 

**You mustn’t mind him, Mr. Green,” 
said she, taking leave of the visitor on the 
landing outside. ‘‘ He’s very poorly, and 
what with the heat and his sufferings, 
he’s a little trying sometimes.” 

“Oh, J don’t mind,” responded the 
man, heartily. ‘‘ But I guess you're hav- 
in’ a pretty tough time on it,” 

**Oh, ’m only so thankful I was here 
when he came! Supposing he’d found me 
gone? You think he’s pretty sick, don’t 
you ?” she asked, earnestly, 

‘*Oh, he'll soon pick up,” said Mr, 
Green, kindly. ‘Just let me know if I 
can help you any way—if he should get 
worse or anything. Good-by, Marilla.” 

* Well!” emphatically remarked Mr. 
Green, when he reached the pavement, 
‘*there’s folks that would say it wasa 
special providence that sent Nat Hutchins 
along jest in time to spile that poor little 
woman’s pleasure that she’d been ‘lottin’ 
on so long, an’ die on her hands, after 
leavin’ her to struggle along alone all 
these years. May be ‘twas; but it ain’t 
the kind of special providence J should 
have prayed for—an’ I wish ‘t Providence 
had a-chose somebody else for his instru- 
ment! It certainly did go against my 
grain to tell Nat Hutchins—the worthless 
scamp!—where to find his sister. I ain’t 


had to do anything for a long time that 
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come so close as that. But what could I 
do? Icouldn’t up an’ lie an’ say I didn’t 
know; besidcs, he took me so kind o’ sud- 
den. May b» if Vd a had more time for 
reflectin’ on it” — 





The do‘tor came and went. Marilla 
followed him out into the hall, and in- 
sisted upon having a. plain statement of 
the case. 

*« Well, he’s a very sick man,” said the 
doctor; looking wonderingly and pitifully 
at the devoted little creature; ‘‘ he has a 
complication of diseases, enough to kill a 
dozen men. If he could be in thecountry 
he might live some time, but here”— He 
shrugged his shoulders, looking about the 
poor, shabby hall, filled with the odors of 
the landlady’s dinner. ‘‘Have you no 
relatives in the country to whom he 
could go?’ 

** None,” 
voice, 

‘* He would be better at the Hospital,” 
said the doctor. ‘I will send him at 
once, if you wish.” 

But Marilla did not wish; the idea was 
distressing to her; besides another idea 
was forming in her mind. 

The doctor went his way, fulminating, 
as Mr. Green had done, against the des- 
tiny, or providence, that had sent that 
‘** hulking rascal, worn out with debauch- 
ery, todie on his sister’s hands.” 

‘‘But I suppose she is enjoying it, 
woman-like!” muttered the old fellow, as 
he entered his carriage. 

Shaking all over with the shock of what 
the ductor had told her, Marilla went 
back to the machine. 

** What did he say?” growled Nathan, 
** You needn't try todeceiveme. I know 
he said more than he did in here.” 

**He said you needed country air,” 
meekly answered his sister, keeping her 
agitated face turned from him. 

**He said as much in here,” roughly 
returned Nathan. ‘‘ What else did he 
say? Oh, I know!” he went on, laugh- 
ing harshly; *‘ he said I was near the end 
of my rope, didn’t he? Oh, yes; I know 
he did. It’s just my luck,” hecontinued, 
half crying; ‘‘ just as I had thought of a 
scheme that would have put millions 
in my pocket, if I could have found 
somebody with capital enough to start it; 
and now, here comes the doctor along, and 
says I must die! It’s like my luck!” 

He broke intu a volley of evil words, 
which made Marilla shrink and put her 
hands over her ears, 

“Ob, don’t, Nathan; don’t talk so!” 
she pleaded. ‘It’s awful wicked! You 
didn’t use to talk so—why, if Mother 
should hear you!” 

The man gave an inarticulate cry, 
savage, agonized, contemptuous; but he 
turned his face away and was silent some 
moments, his sharp shoulder- blades heav- 
ing under the cotton shirt. 

As soon as Marilla couid control herself 
she went and knelt down by the lounge. 

‘* Nathan,” she said, trying to give her 
voice a cheerful sound, ‘** you ought not 
to goon so: it ain’t as bad as you think. 
The doctor said that the country air 
would brace you up and make you better. 
Maybe it would cure you entirely; who 
knows? You mustn’t give up hope, you 
know.” 

‘**Why didn’t he order a European 
tour?’ snarled Nathan, tho in a softer 
tone thin before. ‘All very well for 
men livin’ in palaces to come ridin’ 
round in carriages and tell poor folks 
what they need. How’m I to get country 
air—uniless I turn tramp again,” he added, 
unthinkingly throwing a ray of light 
upon bis past; ‘‘an’ I guess I’m past 
that.” 

**Nathan,” urged his sister, gently, 
‘* there isa way, lam almost sure. Be- 
fore you came I was making my plans to 
go up to Waterford to the old place to 
stay awhile”— 

** Yes, Iknow,” said Nathan, 

Ah, then he did know! It was the first 
hint that he had ever given of his knowl- 
edge. Marilla was surprised, but said 
notbing. 

**T had a little money saved up to pay 
my borrd,” she went on, quietly, ‘‘ Some 


said Marilla, in a choking 


she had spent it—*‘ but there is enough 
left to pay your fare up, if you feel able 
to go, and the folks will take you, and I 
can send money every week for your 
board. Shall I write to the folks about 
it?” 

Nathan had turned himself gradually 
over and half risen; his face was brighter 
and pleasanter than she had seen it. 

‘*The old place !” he exclaimed. ‘“*Wall, 
that wouldn’t be a bad idea at all, now 
would it, Marill? I believe it would fix 
me up all right, to breathe the air up 
there—you remember how sweet the 
wind was when it blew across Pine Hill? 
An’ there’d be the trout-fishin’! Lord, 
how I remember every crook and turn of 
those trout brooks! Do you think they’d 
take me, Marill? You’d better write to 
them right away.” 

His face, his voice, had changed and 
softened wonderfully. Marilla gazed at 
him a moment in delighted surprise, and 
then proceeded to write and post the let- 
ter. Bidinga response she worked if pos- 
sible more incessantly than before. There 
were many things needful to her broth- 
er’s comfort, and to enable him to make 
a good appearance among his old ac- 
quaintances. No one need suspect to 
whom his apparent prosperity was due, 
and it was very certain that Nathan him- 
self would not betray the secret. 

Perhaps, with all her single-hearted de- 
votion, Marilla being human, would have 
been glad of some sign of appreciation of 
her efforts, but, if so, she was not des- 
tined to be made happier in that way. 
Her brother accepted everything, as one 
accepts the rain and sunshine and air. 
He had wonderfully improved under the 
stimulus of the prospect; heseemed much 
stronger, and much of the gay, boyish 
spirit that had passed in his youth for 
‘*good nature” had returned. He was 
full of youthful reminiscences, and the 
boyish pranks he recalled set the two to 
laughing as they had not laughed for 
many a year. 

Marilla, working early and late, scarcely 
taking time for her frugal meals, growing 
thinner and more sallow and homelier 
from day to day, was yet almost happy. 
Nathan was better—the doctor had exag- 
gerated; he was going to get well, and 
then he would give up his wandering 
habits and settle down to something, and 
they would have a home together. That 
was something to look forward to! Work, 
never a burden to her, had become a joy, 
a sacrament. 

The third day the answer to her letter 
came, and was quite satisfactory—the 
room Marilla was to have had was still 
vacant; her brother could have it. There 
was no need for delay; he could start the 
next morning. Marilla had a good deal 
of trouble to get Nathan off to bed at an 
early hour; he was very restless and ex- 
cited—unnaturally so. But at last it was 
accomplished, and Marilla after sewing 
the last button on the new shirts she had 
made for him, and packed them in the 
valise—borrowed from the landlady— 
which awaited only them to be locked 
and strapped, looked round with a pleased 
expression upon the completed arrange- 
ments. A neat linen ulster, a new straw 
hat, and natty silk umbrella occupied the 
chair in the corner where not two weeks 
before her own hat and veil and gloves 
had been laid ready for that event which 
was not to occur. She recalled it, but 
without a shadow of bitterness. 

‘* Waterford folks willsee Nathan look- 
ing respectable, after all some of ’em have 
said against him,” she said, as she extin- 
guished her lamp; ‘‘ and it’s nobody’s bus- 
iness where the clothes come from, so’t 
they’re honestly come by, I guess !” 

As usual before retiring she went in 
steckinged feet to her brother’s door—all 
was quict,and in a few moments her 
weary senses were comforted by sleep. 

In the middle of the night she was 
aroused by a noise in the next room. 

**It’s me, Marill,” her brother’s voice 
responded to her call. ‘‘I can’t sleep in 
there—I'm going tolie here on the lounge; 
there’s more air stirrin’.” 

She slipped into her wrapper and went 
tohim. The sight of the g:unt form 
wrapped in a sheet and stretched at full 





of it I have used’”’—-not a word as to how 


sensation, it was so long and straight and 
still. , 

** Your bead is hot,” she said. “‘ Sha’n’t 
I fan you awhile?” 

But Nathan wanted no fanning: he 
wanted nothing; he. would not even allow 
her to sit by him; it kept him awake, he 
said. So Marilla went back to her bed- 
room and sat down on a low seat in a dark 
corner, where she was herself invisible, 
but from which she could watch the 
lounge and its occupant. And there 
sleep overcame her, and when her eyes 
opened the gray light of early morning 
filled the rooms. 

The gaunt form on the lounge was quict 
—Nathan was asleep, and not to disturb 
him she remained where she was, waiting 
for his first movement to go to him. 

How suundly he slept! She could not 
see his face, but one arm lay by his side, 
and the hand—long, emaciated, pallid— 
was in full sight. Her eyes were fixed 
upon this, she wished that he might move 
even one fiager, the motionless rigidity 
of the form under its white wrappings 
was so terribly suggestive ! 

A half-hour passed; the room grew light- 
er. A fly began buzzing about the lounge, 
settling at last on the hand, over which it 
crawled and buzzed unpleasantly. Still 
no finger stirred. Then a cruel dread 
seized the sister’s heart, a stifled cry came 
to her lips. She ran swiftly on trembling 
limbs to the lounge, a louder cry rang 
through the house. 

Nathan Hutchins was dead. 





Another week has passed, and again 
Miss Hutchins is alone in her little apart- 
ment, The rooms tbat have witnessed so 
much suffering and sorrow and dismal 
confusion have resumed their old aspect 
of thrifty poverty. 

The faded cushion of the old lounge 
has been shaken up into shape, and bears 
no impress of the head that rested so 
heavily upon it a few days ago. 

The canary twitters in subdued tones, 
as if in deference to his mistress’s mood, 
and that other tireless companion of the 
seamstress’s existence, the sewing-ma- 
chine, is piled high with work as usual, 
and as usual Marilla is seated before it. 
Come weal or wo, she must sit there. 
All zest has been taken out of life and 
labor, but life and labor must go on as 
before. 

There is one new object in the room— 
a flower-pot containing a clump of com- 
mon field daisies, souvenir of that deferred 
journey to Waterford, which had come 
about after all, strangely and sadly. 

The desire to see her brother laid to 
rest in the old burying-ground where all 
of their kinsfolk for generations had been 
buried was very strong, but at first had 
seemed impossible of achievment. Some- 
times our secret wishes seem divined 
mysteriously—and it was Benjamin Green 
who read the unuttered wish of Marilla’s 
heart. It was he who being sent for in 
her hour of trouble had first suggested, 
then taken upon himself the entire care 
of all the arrangements. 

It was over now, and remembered 
already as a painful dream, in which 
some kind, half-forgotten, familiar faces, 
some dear and lovely scenes, veiled in a 
mist of tears, floated vaguely. It was not 
thus that Marilla had hoped to see *‘ the 
old place”; but it was over now. Benja. 
min Green had accompanied her on the 
mournful journey. . He had just left her, 
having come around to see how she was 
after all the fatigue and excitement. 

Marilla was divided between gratitude 
for his kindness and uneasiness at the 
thought of her indebtedne:s to him, who 
was not even a distant relative; but it 
should be paid, every dollar. It should 
be the sacred object of her life to pay it. 

‘* Pay when you can without distressin’ 
yourself, Manila,” Mr. Green had said, 
looking down upon her with his kind, seri- 
ous eyes; ‘‘ an’ don’t think you must work 
yourself to death at that machine to doit. 
I won’t hear to it! I ain’t rich, but I 
ain’t poor, neither, an’ it wouldn’t kill me 
if I never got a cent. Remember now, 
no workin’ extra hours nor goin’ without 
the comforts of life to pay me. An’,” he 





length on the lounge gave her a curious 





‘round every now an’ then to see that m 
orders is carried out.” . 
Mr. Green’s grammar was very faulty, 
even more so than Marilla’s own; but he 
could be so gentle and comforting! he 
was a good man. What had he meant 
by saying what he had just said, and 
laughing and coloring so? Goodness, 
what a fool she was getting to be! Ben 
Green! A widower, it was true, with a 
young family and only a hired honsge- 
keeper to care for them; but mercy! al- 
most any woman would marry him; he 
had a good butter-and-cheese trade, and 
owned a nice place out to Hoboken, 
She hoped he would come around as he 
had said; it was lonelier than ever since 
poor Nathan had come and gone. 
All that fall and winter and spring 
Miss Hutchins stitched and saved. It 
was a good season. Sne had constant 
work in private houses, and some of her 
richest patrons insisted upon raising her 
pay to what they woul have to pay any 
other equally skillful workwoman. Miss 
Hutchins had worked for years at ante- 
bottom prices, feeling delicate about 
raising her price. 
It was Mrs. Prathers’s conscience that 
first moved in this direction, and her par. 
ticular friends who followed suit. Such 
things bappen sometimes, tho not as often 
as they should. Mrs. Prathers had ex- 
tracted the story of her summer’s experi- 
ence from Marilla’s reluctant lips, and”, 
had given Jack, her pagan husband, a‘ 
dramatic version of it. 
Now if you had consented to have the 
poor thing go to Berkshire with us, Jack! 
that wretched brother of hers—I know 
he was a wretch, tho she didn’t say so, of 
course—would never have found her,” 
concluded Mrs, Prathers, with a look 
meant to pierce Jack’s hardened soul. 
** Wouldn’t he, tho! That is just what 
he would have done, my dear! And we 
should have had him hanging around to 
complete the situation. No, my dear. 
Your seamstress is a sublime little hero- 
ine. Iconfessit. But Iam glad all the 
same that we did not take her to Berk. 
shire.” 

—_— 
It was in May that Marilla. came out 
from the good fight flushed with victory. 
The money to pay Benjamin Green was 
saved, every cent of it, and awaiting his 
next visit in a neat white envelop in the 
table drawer. 

He had kept his promise of ‘‘ coming 
around,” had come around a number of 
times, and these visits had been a great 
comfort to Marilla. What they had been 
to the lone widower it is not our purpose 
to inquire. Not a word had been said on 
the subject of the debt, but as Marilla 
always was looking her best when Le 
came, Mr. Green naturally concluded that 
his orders were being carried out. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and Marilla, 
looking rather excitcd and happy, and 
consequently less plain than usual, was 
listening eagerly for Mr. Green's step 00 
the stairs. Her neat mourning dress with 
its black and white ruchings was very 
becoming, and there was a bit of helio 
trope in one button-hole that gave her 
quite an air, 

The canary was in high spirits, and 
great bunch of lilac perfumed the ait. 
The machine was taking its holiday, Cov 
ered with a neat spread of Turkey cotton. 
Altogether things wore a festive air this 
lovely May day. When Mr. Green came 
in he was not at once affected by it; some 
how the shabby room impressed him al- 
ways more agreeably than his own well- 
furnished house, where a sour-faced el 
derly widow presided, and as he looked 
at Marilla he wondered why he had ever 
thought her so plain. 

He was quite overcome when she handed 
him the envelop, trembling and smiling 
with pride and joy. There are people 80 
irrational as to enjoy paying their debts 
almost as much as some others enjoy © 
tracting them. 

He could hardly find « word to say, but 
after some stammering deprecation, made 
out the receipt in due form, and hand 
it over to Marilla, Then there wassilencé 
for some minutes, except for the canary 
who appeared to feel that something 0 





added, with an odd laugh, ‘I shall come 


common was in the air and was in danger 
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his little throat with vocif- 


of rupturing 

song. ” 
ar a beautiful day, remarked Mr. 
Green, in aD interva' of exhaustion on the 
canary’s part 


$s Beautiful,” assented Marilla. 
“It's Jookin’ beautiful over our way,” 


isitor. 
+, remarked the visi | 
“ ge so,” was all Marilla could 


«J suppo * 

snk of as response. ; 
go puggy’s at the door,” said Mr. 
Green recovering his suspended anima- 
ne ‘+what do you say to drivin’ over to 
= place? The laylocks is all out—it’s 
lookin’ lovely—Marilla x 


He had often called her by her name, 
but never with such sudden softness, and 
he had never asked her to go anywhere 
with bim. Marilla could not look up, she 
could not speak. 

« What do you say, Marilla?” asked 
Mr. Green, rising, and coming close up to 


ner should like it very much,” faltered 
Marilla. 

“Then put on your things, and come,” 
said Mr. Green, taking both her hands 
aud drawing her to her feet. ‘‘ There, 
Marilla, why shouldn’t we be happy to- 
grther, to-day an’ all the time ? I’m lone- 
some, and you’re lonesome, an’ the chil- 
dren need somebody to be good to ’em. 
] don’t mind ownin’ that I’m sick of 
housekeepers. I don’t feel comfortable a 
minute in my own house. If you’ll marry 
me, Marilla—you know just what I am— 
I'll be good to you; youshall have a good 
home, and allthe help you want. You 
never need to touch that blasted thing 
again,” he added, with a vicious kick at 
the sewing-machine, *‘ unless you want 
to! You dear—good—lovable—little wo- 
man—you !” 

The disjointed appearance of this sen- 
tence, is owing to the fact that Marilla—- 
yes, Marilla Hutchins, spinster, of thirty- 
eight years, was being kissed, and folded 
ina lover’s arms, and he wasn’t a blind 
man, either. 


A day or two later Mrs. Pratheis 
dragged her husband into the library as 
he came home to dinner. 

** Jack, what do you think has happened 
to Miss Hutchins ?” 

** Another long-lost brother, I suppose,” 
cynically responded Jack. 

‘No, sir! WhenI asked her tu go to 
Berkshire with us, after your conscience 
had at last awakened sufficiently to con- 
sent, what should she do but fall to blush- 
ing and giggling like a school-girl, and 
thea—declined with thanks ! Why? Be- 
cause she is going on a wedding tour to 
Niagara with the butter-and-cheese man !”’ 

BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 
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DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
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Diamond: 4 
1. A consonant. 
2. A deep hole. 
3. Adark hour. 
4. A pronoun. 
3. A consonant. 
Remainders: 
1, A consonant. 
2. An insect. 
3, Men dubbed for brave exploits. . 
4. Asubtile fluid. 
5. A band of Indians. 
6. A consonant. 
TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
From Bangor to Mobile. 
Bangor 
eH EX & 
eRe R Se 
x * kt *& 
ae & & 
ene 
xe 2% & 
Mobile 

1. Ban zor, 
2 An African traveler. 


8 The French of the verb to give. 
4. A wicked tyrant. 


6. A place in Maine. 
7. A lake in Italy. 
8. Mobile. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 18Th, 
A DICKENS PUZZLE. 


Captain Cuttle—51, 52. 42, 31, 21, 11, 2, 1, 
12, 13, 3, 4, 14. 

Little Nell—34, 23, 13, 3, 4, 14, 15, 16, 27, 18. 
Little Dorrit—34, 23, 13, 3, 4, 14, 24, 38, 22, 
32, 41, 31. 

Mrs. Bardell—10, 9, 19, 8, 7, 17, 26, 16, 27, 
18. 

Dick Swiveller—26, 37, 38, 29, 19, 20, 30, 39, 
28, 18, 27, 16, 17. 

Weller—6, 16. 5, 4, 14, 25. 


WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TRE H. suffering from inflamed throat or 
stomach, rin: in the ears, nervous 6, OF 
ral ation will receive valua informa- 
by sending stamp to Dr. Wm. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 





FREE Sires 
PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


The Work of Some of New York’s Chari- 
table Institutions. 
New YORK, August 16, 1888. 





Dear Mrs. Ayer: 

Having tried your Vita Nuova with perfect satis- 
faction; we cheerfully recommend its use to all per- 
sons suffering from the ills mentioned in your Dan- 
ger Signals. Wishing you God’s blessing. Your’s ever 


gratefully, 
’ Little Sisters of the Poor, 


SR. MELANIE. 


St. GEORGE’S MEMORIAL House. 2 
207 East 16th St., New York, Dec. 21, 1888. 5 


rs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 


, Worth of monuments at 
$1,000,000 conaris ores sofort So Susaen, 
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Linen 
like glass. 


“CELLULOID” 


liable, never need Laun«ering, washes 
Send for Circulars to 
» & CO., 53 East 22d St., New York City, N. 


Send 25 cts. for any 
style Waterproof 


GEO. CLEMENT 
N.Y. 
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Pleasure and Profit. 


** How to ee 
aie OUTFITS. 
Photo- Supplied 
graphs, from $2.50 
with descrip- upwards, 
tive cata- with which 
logue sent PicTURES of 
without the highest 
charge to all excellence 
interested. can be made. 


26, 16, 15. 
Quilp—62, 53, 
75, 65, 55, 46, 47, 


Micawber—78 
Tiny Tim—77 


A 
Di 


Boston 
Tonsil 
Silvas 


Dolly Varden—24, 33, 34, 48, 44, 45, 35, 25, 
Paul—42, 52, 53, 43. 
David Copperfield—24, 35, 45, 54, 63, 73, 64, 


Uriab Heep—40, 49, 48, 58, 57, 56, 55, 66, 65. 


’ 
Mantalini—78, 88, 87, 77, 86, 97, 98, 89, 79. 


Pip—65, 74, 75. 


AdvenTurous 

NotoRious but it has already brought me peace and hope. It 
RetOuch has great merit as a Welp to nature. I am glad it is 
not a magical compound, nor the juice of some plant 
Fruit found in the heart of Africa by some heaven-guided 
E Bb tramp, but is wholly rational and scientific. With 

‘i kindest wishes, your friend, DAVID SWING. 
MEt Similar letters have been received from Maj. Gen. 
PaSty Rufus Ingalls, ex-Quartermaster General U.S. Army; 


TheOrem 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. wees 


Vassal 
Salad 


DEAR MADAME: The Rev. Dr. Rainsford has de- 
sired me to write and ask of youafavor. Last year 
you most g ly d ted a large q tity of Vita 
Nuova for the parish poor. It has been carefully dis- 
pénsed and has proved most beneficial to many. 

The last bottle was given a few days ago, and the 
favor I am desired to ask is: Would you again kindly 
remember the sick poor by contributing for their use 
some more of your excellent Tonic? 

With sincere thanks for the benefit you have con 
ferred by your gift, I remain, dear madame, yours 
traly, ‘ J. E. FORNERET. 

Prof. David Swing. of Chicago. He preaches in Cen 
tral Music Hall to 2,00 people évery Sunday. Note 


what he says: 
LAKE GENEVA, WISs., June 28d, 1887. 


DEAR FRIEND MRS. AYES: You aud I have so long 
been personal friends that Iam almost afraid that 
my regurd for you helps make your “ Vita Nuova” 
better than other medicines. It finds in my organism 
an enemy that has “held the fort” for thirty years, 





54, 43, 42. 
87, 28, 27, 26. 


, 68, 67, 58, 59, 60, 50, 49. 
, 68, 69, 70, 80, 79, 78. 


HOUR-GLASS, 


Hon. S. 8. Cox. Amos J, Cummings and Wm. G. Stahl- 
necker, members of Congress; Judge Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Supreme Cuurt of New York; Steele Mac- 
kaye, Esq., Hon. Henry Waterson, Col. A. 1. Cocker- 
ill. Editor N. Y. World. and many other emineat men. 

Vita Nuova is the best remedy for dyspepsia, nerv- 
¥ p ss and overwork. It will assist 
the weak stomach, it will rest the weary brain, it will 
* brace up” the shattered nerves. As it is made from 
the prescription of a famous physician, you are not 
taking a quack medicine. As it is made by an honest 
manufacturer, you are assured of pure ingredients. 
As it is used and indorsed by men snd women you all 
know and respect, youare not using an unknown or 


rguMents 
scrEpancy 





Admit untried remedy; only be careful to getthe genuine; 
Mitten refuse substitutes. 
Tenant If your druggist does not have Vita Nuova send one 





dollar to Tne Kecamier M'f'g Co , 52 Park Place, New 
York Citv. 


Antwerp. 
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will do i. 
labor ; w 
drudgery 


cost you 
soap. O 


A Century 


It don’t take many minutes to 


Pyle’s Pearline 


will wash clothes, will clean house— 


your clothes or pain:,az>d besides will 


that. Why not accept the testimony 
of the millions who use it, as proot of 
its virtue. 
find those who have used Pearline for 
years—ask them—they will tell you 
**can’t do without it.” 


Beware 














of “Talkin 


Is not worth a 


nute’s Proof 


prove that 


vell—will save you time; 
ea. ond tear; will reduce 
; will ..9¢ hurt your hands; 


no more than common bar 


ne honest trial will prove all 


Among your friends you'll 


Pearline is the original Washing Compound -- used by millions, 
but imitated by thousands who peddle their stuff or give worthless 
Pearline is never peddled, but sold by all grocers. 








5. A woman’s name. 


and Price 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Wholesale Manufacturers of Light 


CARRIAGES, 


Top Buggies, Phaetons, 
Wheelers, Buckboards, and Light Spring Wagons. Capacity 20,000 
vehicles per annum. 


FISHER CoO., 


Surreys, Barouches, Jump Seats, Two- 


Established 1872. New Illustrated Catalogue 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome A New York 








SEE WHAT S300 WILL 00 








Few readers of this advertisement 
are aware that« modern beating ¥ 
which will work saute ° 

olselessly, give 
a reduce 


Hot-Air Heater, can be 
furnished for an ordinary 
house for this small rum. 
Our Furman Boiler 
bas many advantages 
It is the only heater 







over all others. 
. which cau be used for steam during severe 
weather, when your radiators need to be very hot, and which. 
when the first balmy dars of spring or the bracing winds of 
autumn make a little heat necessary, can be immediately changed 
to a hot water system by merely filling atank. It will put the 
heat just where you want It, at anv time aud in any quan- 
tity. [It will pay vou to send for our 100- illustrated book 
on the subject of heating, both by steam and water. This will 
answer all the questions which may suggest themselves to your 
mind, and give you some facts on the subject of which probably 
you had never thought. We have taken great pain< to make this 
hook clear, and have written it for houseowners and housekeepers. 
We want you to see it. HERENDEEN MFG, CO., GENEVA, N. ¥. * 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peais. For more than helf acentury 
noted for superiority over all otners. 








SUNBURN CURED 


BY ONE APPLICATION OF 


Frink’s Eczema Ointment. 


NO BREAKING OR PEELING OFF OF 
THE SKIN! 


Burning, Itching, Smarting Sen- 
sations Instantly Subdued. 


For unsightly. itching eruptions on the scalp, face, 
hands and o:her parts of the body, 


FRINK’S ECZEMA OINTMENT 


Is an infaltible specitic. It is PERFECTLY PARM- 
SS.,and ean be SAFELY used for SORE EYES, 
SORE LIPS, etc. as well as for 

Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Sprains, Insect Stings, 
and uther injuries and afflictions too numerous to 


mention. 
PRICE. FIFTY CENTS. 


No other Beoparation has pay merit in comparison 

with the Si HING, HEALING and STRENGTH- 

ENING qua!l'!ties of this Jpvigoroting emollient. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Accept no Substitute. Ask fcr 


Frink’s ECZEMA Ointment. 
Prey ared only by 
HENRY C. FRINK, 
234 Broadway, New York. 


ENDORSED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 
Hall & Ruckel, W holesale Agts, 218Gi1eenwich St..N.Y 


uicsic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Sou 
Made Dishés and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeavie stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,006 jars. 








Genuine only with tac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in biue acress label, as 
a 


by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
G’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’td London. 


Sold’ 
LIEBI 








Hotel Brunswick, 








re aa Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. BOSTON, 
THE BARNES & DUNELEE, 
EMERSON & ae ee 
THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANITORIUM 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Books with complete information 
mailed free. Address 

Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON North Adams Mass. 


CATSKII.L MOUNTAINS, 
TREMPER HOUSE, 
(pen June to October. Most accessib'e bv K.K. of 
any hotel in the Catskills. All moderr improvements. 
iM, R, nic’ w N Y¥. 
LOUIS F, GOODSELL, M’a’r, 
Formerly of Cozzen’s now Cransteoa’s. 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION VARE 
CORNER 15TH WEW YORK. 











List tor 1889. Send for one. 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 
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Farm and Garden. 


ihe Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more ratuabdle to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


MIDSUMMER NOTES. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





I WIsH our American people more gever- 
ally understood how much they could get 
off an acre. The present tillage dces not 
produce over one-tenth on the average of 
what the land may produce; and often that 
tenth is more exhaustive than the ten- 
tenths would be under right culture. There 
is much in knowing not only what crops 
will succeed each other profitably, but what 
crops can be conjoined. For instance, in my 
currant yards I always grow between the 
bushes in the same rows Cuthbert rasp- 
berries. These are kept from too much 
sucking by the hoe; aud growing a little 
taller than the currants are a slight shade 
and protection. They are not badly ex- 
haustive of the soil and J get in this way 
from au acre two full crops. Black rasp- 
berries cannot well te grown in this way, 
for they need room, root at the tips and are 
too thorny to be endured while picking cur. 
rants. Sounder my grapes I grow those vari- 
eties of strawberries that thrive in a slight 
shade, such as Cumberland, and get in this 
way two good crops. My pian is to planta 
plot of ground with alternate rows of 
grapes with strawberries and currants with 
raspberries. The blackberry, on the con- 
trary. wants the ground entirely to itself 
and does best without cultivatiofi after it. 
has got a good hold andis well established. 
Let it simply be cleaned of old canes. 

Weeds are often spoken of as something 
negative. so much indication of neglect. 
But weeds are a positive crop, a part ot 
what the man really grows; aulif an esti- 
mate is fairly made it will be found that 
the weed crop is far more exhaustive than 
the usable crop, and it is generally dead 
Weeds may be collected for manure, 
or may be burned and secure a small 
amouut of ashes; but they are generally 
kept for seed. Note first: they take more 
than that proportion of strength from the 
soil which they bear to the general produc- 
tion. Look over your field and judge if one- 
fuurth is not weeds—say in your oat field. 
Or consider that you plowed out and 
cleaned your berry field after the weeds had 
had time to grow two feet high. They drew 
from the strength of the soil all this while. 
You now runacultivator through and a 
hoe, and the weeds make a litter over the 
whole ground surface that desiccates in the 
sunand islost. Second, weedsif left toseed 
in the corner orin the roads are a part of 
your direct and positive crop. You have 
raised them as a consequent of your system 
of farming; and should so put it down in 
your yearly account: 500 bushels of wheat, 
ten bushels of burdock, dock, thistle and 
plantain. 

The chief charm of a country home is to 
have it beautiful all over aud evenly culti- 
vated from front to rear. This is so gener- 
ally overlooked that the rule is the other 
way: and country life is meshed in weeds 
and brush-heaps and neglected back-lots. 
There is no sense in a lawn-mower in front 
and not even a scythe in the rear: fine 
lawns bordering the street, and stick-tights 
holding possession of the glens and swales 
and pastures. As a rule, waen you see a 
street lawn-mower often running you may 
calculate on finding neglect and decay not 
far off. 

Just a word, as our parson says, before 
closing, about pleasure grounds. Have you 
in your home plan any distinctive prepara- 
tion for anything but work, any lay-out for 
fun and sport? I assure you if you have no 
play-grounds or play rooms you have left 
out a very important part of a homestead. 
For instance, there should be a well-graded 
croquet field. It will take you two or three 
days to get this in good shape and cost you 
two dollars for a good set of balls and mal- 
lets; but it will pay you in the way of 
pleasure, good tempers, blown-away trou- 
bles, recuperation and health a thousand 
fold. Quoits should not be overlooked for 
the boys and men, and some in-door recrea- 
tion for rainy days. The hired help should 
be invited to join at times in games, and it 
will prove profitable in the way of good 
spirits, friend!iness and rest. Remember 
in establishing a home not to build entirely 
on the idea of work. There is no reason 
why we should nag our way through the 
world and make a farm disgusting for its 
hardness and barrenness of pleasure. Put 
it down in your memorandum to lay out a 
croquet pilot, and, if the young folk prefer, 
a lawn tennis; and do it this year. Supply 

t with some rustic seats, and make it a 


loss. 





rallying-place for the family as often as 
once aday. Play with the rest yourself. 
Americans have lost the art of amusement 
and are just beginning to regainit. Our 
college boys at last show some leg-muscle 
and chest-gzirth as well as spectacles on 
their noses; it is a good thing. Stout calves 
help to make big brains useful. Sometbing 
must be done to reverse the tendency to 
nervous disease and exvitability of our 
American stock. Farmers’ wives furnish 
an astounding large proportion of the in- 
sane. The Puritan overdid his concern for 
the next world and lost his solid footing on 
this one. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 
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RABBITS AND HARES. 





BY C, E. BAMFORD. 


It is unfortunate for the rabbit that it so 
much resembles the hare. It is usually the 
latter animal which bas done so much mis- 
chief, and bas given such a bad reputation 
to the rabbit family. When winter snows 
are deep the bare in its hunger girdles the 
young fruit trees and nibbles the “leg of 
the apple-tree” ; and when the agricultur- 
isc finds it out he bates the rabhit and hunts 
for it with his tiery gun in hand. 

Rabbits and hares both belong to tbe 
Lepus genus, and are distinguished chiefly 
by their habits. The hare has never learned 
the accomplishment of burrowing in the 
earth, like the rabbit: but it makes its 
“form” or nest in a selected place above- 
ground, where it quietly raises its family of 
three or four little ones. The young of the 
bare have their eyes open from their birth, 
as tho watching for the ‘“ loud-mouthed 
dogs” that might prowl around, and their 
bodies are clothed in hairy overcoats. 

From its secluded nest the hare watches 
the approach of danger, and when forced to 
leave its home it runs, or rather, leaps, with 
great rapidity. When in danger of being 
caught it shows its common sense or cun- 
ning by striving to hide among clods of 
earth of the same color as its bair; or, if a 
fi.ck of sheep are near, it has been known 
to run in among them and lie down to hide 
from the enemy. When near its home the 
hare, when chased, often doubles upon its 
track and returns upon its former pathway. 

After having been pursued for two hours 
by dogs a hare has been known to approach 
the nest of another bare, then to quickly 
push the owner from its seat and take pos- 
session, while the other hare was obliged to 
run before the dogs for its life. When ex- 
ceecingly frightened the animal has a habit 
of stamping with its hind feet, altho hare, 
and rabbits seldom make noises of any kind 
unless they are in extreme suffering. It 
was a saying of George Herbert’s in 1593 
that the ‘* little dogs start the hare, but the 
great dogs get her.’’ So it usually proves 
to this day. 

Rabbits burrow in the ground and make 
long underground roads and tunnels ino 
which they live io a social way. Young 
rabbits are blind, like kittens, at first, and 
are not furnished with ready-madeclothing 
for their bodies. They are fully grown at 
six months of age, and all the hare and rab- 
bit species are very prolific, especially in 
warm countries. 

Hares and rabbits were probably some of 
the first owners of real estate, and their de- 
scendants have spread over numerous coun- 
tries of the world, ever seeking new coupn- 
tries to conquer. They are half-domesti- 
cated anime ls, and as pets they are much 
loved by children and perhaps by older 
persons, as the English poet Cowper often 
diverted himself by taming hares. 

A lop-eared breed has been sometimes 
cultivated in England, the aim being to de- 
velop the size of the ears. With the right 
treatment, and allo ing the animals to live 
in damp, warm ‘‘ hutches,” their ears have 
sometimes reached twenty-three inches 
from tip to tip, and six inches in width. 
Darwin describes some of them in one of 
his books. Toere are many species of these 
rodents. The Angora rabbit bas fur or 
hair which reaches the length of six or seven 
inches. !t1s necessary to combit frequent- 
ly to prevent matting. Some Angora rab- 
bits are albinos with white fur and pink 
eyes. Peasants who keep these animals 
regularly clip off their fur as often as it 
gets long. 

Notwithstanding the law given by Moses, 
by Divine direction, declaring ‘‘ The hare, 
because he cheweth the cud, but divideth 
not the hoof, he is unclean unto you,” yet 
the well-cooked fat. hare is relished by man- 
kind, and the domesticated rabbit is of 
great importance as food. Many tons of 
these animals are reared and sent into New 
York and London each week during the 
colder months. They are usually young 





hares or rabbits less than thre months old. 
Mapy of the English animals are raised for 
market in roofed butcbes with floors of net- 
ting, madeof galvanizediron. The hutches 
are placed upon clean, fresh grass, hich 
projects through the netting, and then re- 
moved to new pastures when the grass 1s 
eaten. Doubtless, bares’ meat was forbid- 
den of old from wise and physical reasons, 
reasons which may not apply to cooler 
countries than Palestine, but ancieut pbysi- 
cians asserted tbat hares’ blood when eaten 
by man produced thickness of blood and 
melapcholy. Some claim that the hare 
does not chew the cud, but that which ap- 
pears to be cud chewing is but the appear- 
ance of the animal while sharpening its 
teeth for future use in gnawing. The de- 
formity sometimes seen in man’s upper lip 
is called “ hare lip,’”’ because of its res-m- 
blance to the lip of the hare. Water-har:s 
are found in the South where they inhabit 
swampy landsand are very good swimmers; 
but in the low lands of the torrid zone hares 
and rabbits are very scarce. 

But it is as a pest, as a nuisance to vine- 
yards and to growing crops that the culti- 
vator looks upon the rabbit family. ‘“‘What 
shall be done to kill the family by whole- 
sale?” is his unanswered question. In 
some dry countries these long eared ani- 
mals are so numerous as to be numberless, 
and they increase at almost railroad speed, 
unless destroyed by wild animals or by 
famine. But the farmer destroys the wild 
beasts and raises food for the hare, which 
multiplies and grows fat upon cabbage din- 
ners, with dessert of raspberry, melon or 
cucumber. They feast at the expense of 
the agriculturist, and, like ghosts, never 
pay rent. In such countries there is no 
need of ‘‘rabbit warrens”’ set apart for the 


propagation of these animals. 


In Australia a prize is cffered by the Gov- 
ernment of $125,000 to any one who can de- 
vise some effective means of killing off the 
hares by wholesale. In some localities they 
swarm like mosquitoes by the water-side, 
or like red ants in certain cupboards, and 
overrun many portions of the country to 
the great injury of crops. Upon one large 
estate $100,000 have been required to keep 
the rabbits from destroying the crops. In 
many cases the country has been ruined as 
pasturage for sheep (wool being one of the 
cbief producis of the country) while or- 
chards have been ruined and thousands of 
acres have been rendered useless. 

Daring three years the Government ex- 
pended £30,000 in Victoria, chiefly for the 
extirpation of these rodent pests. The num- 
ber of skins exported from Victoria in 1883 
Was as near as could be estimated about 
4,000,000. Owners of land were under pen- 
alty obliged to clear their estates of these 
animils, and dogs kept expressly for de- 
stroying the rodents were exempt from tax- 
ation. M. Pasteur, the French chemist, 
has proposed to feed the Aus'ralian 
rabbits or bares upon food prepared with 
chicken cholera germs,destroying them dis- 
trict by district. He has made an experi- 
ment of the kind upon ano estate near 
Rheims, which resulted in’ destroying 
thousands of animals within twenty-four 
hours. It is stated that birds and the rab 
bit family will alone be injured by the 
poison. An American is said to be in New 
South Wales at the present time endeavor- 
ing to devise some way of destroying the 
rabbits, and of also carrying off the prize. 
An English gentleman introduced these 
animals into New South Wales, a few years 
since for bis park or game preserve; but it 
remains to be seen whether a Frenchman 
or an American can drive them from the 
country. 

In some counties of California hares have 
done immense damage totrees and growing 
crops. Io some vineyards they have proved 
so troublesome that wire netting, which is 
rabbit-proof, has been placed around whole 
vineyards. 

Poisons have killed thousands of the 
pests, while dogs and hunters have destroy- 
ed many more thousands. On one large 
ranch the estimate of hares killed amount- 
ed to 20,000. But among the numerous 
ways of entertaining guests from the East, 
that of *“‘a rabbit drive’? has been ‘intro- 
duced. This sport is enjoyed by hunters, 
boys and dogs.’ During the past winter cul- 
tivators have assembled onceor twice a week 


' in various sections of the country where 


rabbits (or rather hares they should be 
called) are numerous, and after selecting a 
section or portion of the country, they start 
on their pleasure-trip. Sometimes from 
five to ten thousand hares are coralled and 
killed ata single drive. At an entertain- 
ment not long since of a certain society at 
Fresno for -a2 week, after balls and recep- 
tions the week ended with a grand drive of 
these animals. There is recreation in this 
chase, perhaps cruelty also, but the farmers 





know of nosurer way of pro 
chards, gardens and pia ed tele or 
After two or three seasons’ 
animals become quite scarce. 
are usually made after a snow stern a 
monthly if there is no snow. The a d 
increase faster in dry, sandy hills and 
ridges than in cold and wet climates, It 
also thought that wherever hares becom 
very numerous rabbits do not increase 
any greatextent. Many remedies haye ” 
used to rid countries of these troub] 
animals, trapping, hunting with dogs 
poisoning are expensive and slow m, = 
but until something better is discovered; 
agriculturist should be constantly on the 
watch to destroy the cousins, uneleg and 
aunts of the rabbit family; especially jg 
watchfulness needed in countries like Cajj. 
fornia avd Australia. The increase of wu 
pair of rabbits, according to Consy} 
Morgan of Victoria, under the Most favor. 
able circumstances in two anda half Years 
amounts to 2,000,000, assuming the district 
suits him; therefore it seems that Rreat 
vigilance is needed to keep the Dumber 
within bounds until some means may be 
devised to destroy them by wholesale, 
EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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A FEW COMMON WEEDs, 


BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF, 





THE Canada thistle (Cirsium arvens), 
also called the ‘‘ cursed thistle,” from the 
difficulty in managing it, is spoken of by 
Dr. William Darlington in his “Weeds and 
Useful Plants” in the following manner: 


“This foreigner, which from the common 
name seems to have reached us by way of Can. 
ada, is perhaps the most execrable weed that 
has yet invaded the farms of our country, The 
rhizoma or subterranean stem, which is perep. 
nial and very tenacious of life, lies Tatber be. 
low the usual depth of furrows, and hence the 
plant is not destroyed’ by common Plowing, 
This rhizoma ramifies and extends itself hori. 
zontally in all directions, sending up branches 
to the surface, where radical leaves are deyel- 
oped the first year and aerial stems the second 
year. The plant appears to die at the end of 
the second summer, but it only dier down tothe 
horizontal subterranean stem. The numerom 
brancbes sent up from the rhizoma soon cover 
the ground with the prickly, radical leayesof 
the plant, and thus prevent cattle from feeding 
where they are. Nothing short of destroying 
the perennial portions of the plant will ridthe 
ground of this pest; and this, I believe, has 
been accomplished ina few years of continued 
culture or annual cropping of other plantsthat 
require frequent plowing or dressing with the 
hoe, so as to prevent the deveiopment of radical 
leaves, and thus deprive the rhizoma of all con 
nection with a communication with the atmos 
phere.” 

The following notice of this annoying 
weed, from Curtis’s *‘ Flora Londonie- 
sis,”’ may not be uninteresting to the Amer- 
ican farmer: 

“ Vitium agrorum apud nos primarium” (itis 
the greatest pest of our fields), observes Lin- 
neeus in his “ Flora Lapponicu.”’ The same may 
be said with us; and we have bestowed upon 
this plant the harsh name cursed, with a view 
to awaken the attention of the agriculturists 
of our country to its nature end pernicious ef- 
fects. Repeated observation has convinced us 
that many husbandmen are ignorant of its 
economy, and while they remain so they will 
not be likely to get rid of one of the greatest 
pests which ean affect their cornfields and pas- 
tures. Of the thistle tribe. the greatest part 
are annual or biennial, and are, hence, easily 
destroyed. Some few are not only perennial, 
but have powerful creeping roots, and none 80 
much as the present plant. In pulling this 
plant out of the ground we draw up a long, 
slender root, which many are apt to consider 
the whole of it; but if those employed in such 
business will examine the roots so drawn up, 
they will find every ore of them broken off at 
the ends; for the root passes perpendicularly 
toa great depth and then branches out hori- 
zontally nuderground.” 

Dr. Darlington’s plan ot constantly work- 
ing the ground isthe only rational meaws 
of getting rid of this pest. If, however, it 
is desired to remove it from the ground, 
which cannot be farmed, copstant and per 
sistentecutting off of all the portions above 
ground will eventually destroy it. Thisis 
best done with asharp hoe. The leaves of a 
plantare at once its lungs, liver and stom: 
ach. Keep these cut off, and in time the 
plant must die just as surely as an animal 
deprived of these important organs must 
die. 

The stem of this plant is rather slender, 
angled and striated, branched at the sum- 
mit. The leavesare sessile, elongated and 
narrow, much cut and notched with spines. 
The heads are numerous, one-half inch in 
diameter, with pale lilac-purple florets. The 
French name for Canada thistle is Chardon 
aux Anes, and in German it is called Die 
Acker Kratzdistel. 

The horse-nettle (Solanum Carolinense), 
is a member of the nightshade family, t0 
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belo 
which also y nightshade. This plant has been 


J into Pennsylvania from the 
tes of the Union. Itis a low 
two feet high, and almost 
pate oes acute and prickly on both 
shrub nabs purplish white, in loose lateral 
pee 3-2 The fruit is in the form of ber- 
peng yellow, one-quarter to one- 
ries, Agr an inch in diameter. This plant 
eig hes especially in cultivated fields, 
parr it very difficult at times to bind the 
pers pis “Flora Cestrica” Dr. Darling- 


ton says of this plant: 

“ This is an exceedingly pernicious weed, and 
he roots so tenacious of life that, when once 
: fully introdaced, it is almost impossible to get 

rid of it. It was probably introduced from the 
oa by the late Humphrey Marshall, into 
his botanic garden at Marshalltown, from 
whence it has gradually extended itself around 
the neighborhood, and strongly illustrates the 
necessity of caution in admitting mere botani- 
cal curiosities into good agricultural districts.” 


introduce 
Southern Sta’ 


Persistent cultivation of the soil will de- 

stroy this weed. 

The last of the condemned plants here 
named is the Chrysanthemum leucanthe- 
mum,orin good old English, the oxeye 
daisy, or white weed. It is a memberof the 
great patural order compositz, to which 
belong such plants as the dandelion, the 
asters, the golden-rods, the sun-flowers, 
thistles, burdocks and very many others, in 
allof which the flowers are very minute and 
arranged in dense heads. The stem of this 
plant is one or two feet high, angular, bairy 
and purplish at the angles; the leaves are 
three-quarters to two inches long, and 
much incised or cut; beads one to two 
inches in diameter: in tbe central parts yel- 
low, on the margins white. The headssoli- 
tary, termiuatingthe stem orbranch. This 
plaut abounds in meadows, pasture fields 
aud along roads, flowering in June and 
ripening its seed in August. 

Dr. Darlington has a word to farmers con- 
cerning this plant alao: 

“This foreigner isa great nuisance on the 
farms in Eastern Pennsylvania, especially in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, where it bas 
abounded for more than a century, and seems 
still likely to prevail. Jobn Bartram, in bis 
correspondence, speaks of it as ‘a very destruct- 
ive weed in meadows and pastures, where it 
chokes the grass and takes full possession of 
the ground, so that the field will look as white 
as if covered with snow; but,’ he says, ‘the hoe 
and plow will destroy this weed.’ No doubt 
these implements, adequately applied, might 
abate the nuisance, but so long as there are 
negiigent, slovenly farmers among us, it will 
be in vain to hope for its thorough extirpation.” 


Itissaid that cows will occasionally eat 
this weed, and there are some who affirm 
that it produces good butter; but, like the 
garlic introduced by the Welsh pioneers in 
Pennsylvania for early pasture, it is a very 
poor forage plant, and is only eaten by stock 
when on the verge of starving. The plant 
is destroyed by persistent mowing. 
There are a number of other weeds nearly 
as bad as those condemned by our laws. 
One of these 1s the common field garlic 
(Allium vinale), common in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelpbia. It is eaten readily by 
cows, and the result is that both butter and 
milk are ruined for all except those with 
very peculiar tastes. The tradition is, ac- 
cording to Darlivgton, that this plant was 
introduced by the Welsh settlers to furnish 
early pasture. The common broad-leaved 
Plantain, (Plantago major), becomes so 
abundant as to entirely kill out the grass, 
where it is left unmolested. The same is 
true of the common meadow buttercup 
(Ranunculus bulbosus), and also of the field 
sorrel, (Oxalis acetosella), and the toad flax, 
(Linaria vulgaris). All these last-named 
plants are killed by persistent and careful 
cultivation of the soil. 
LEWissunc, PENN. 


PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 


WE occasionally meet with persons who 
think that trees, in order to bear properly, 
should be pruned every spring. Similar 
Persons think they cannot start the year 
aright without a dose of spring physic of 
some kind. The trees may peed pruning, 
but, at this season or at any other, one rule 
should be observed. No branches, large or 
small, should ever be cut away without a 
reason for it. One should be able to say to 
himself, W hy will it be better for the 
tree toremove a certain branch than to let 
‘remain? If this rule were observed there 
Would be much less pruning than at pres- 
ent. We are not of those who object to all 
Praning because it is unnatural; such 
should remember that all cultivation is un- 
natural. When we place a tree by itself 
aad prevent other trees and other vegeta- 


ng the potato, tomato and | its growth, we depart from Nature. 
first step in cultivation is to relieve the tree 
or other plants from the need of strug- 
gling with others for a place in which to 
grow and spread their above-ground por- 
tions as well as to develop their root system 
in its search for food. 
this constant “struggle for existence.” 
Whatever manner we aid a plant in this 
struggle is 
wishes to cultivate his trees intelligently, 


have a work in which the principles as well 
as the mechanical operations of tree culture 
are set forth. Such a work as this is ** The 
Fruit Garden,” by P. Barry. 
mislead, but it includes all that one needs 


The 


In Nature there is 


‘agin’ Natur’.”” One who 


be there but a few or a large orchard, should 


Its title may 


to know about fruit-tree culture, the raisiug 
of the plants from the beginning to their 
planting and treatment in the orchard, and 
gives the reason for every step. It is the 
most thorough treatise of its kind and isa 
library of itself.—American Agricultur- 
alist. 
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MANURING HILLSIDES. 





THE bottom of a hill in the valley is un- 
doubtedly richer in vegetable matter than 
the sides, unless the latter have been re 

cently ard heavily manured. But it isa 
fallacy to draw manure at any season ona 
side hill with the notion that it will wash 
down. We have tried that repeatedly, and 
the manure never fertilized much, if any, 
below the line where it wasdrawn. Un- 
doubtedly rains washed over the land and 
the manure on the soil below; but the val- 
uable properties of the manure were depos- 
ited where it lay, while the deodorized 
water passed on below. It is, doubtless, to 
this necessity for water saturated wita 
mauure to sink that runuing streams and 
large bodies of water owe.their power to 
cleanse themselves. The nitrates are heav- 
ier and sink tothe bottom. Hence the mud 
from ponds and running streams becomes 
such valuable manure in many cases. It 
contains most of the fertilizing elements 
that the water above it has contained.— 
American Cultivator. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


Peper eeeerggr erence ery vaorless ityuid. Foweriul, cucap. 
Destroys Disease ¢ zerms, prevents sickness. 
A ne cessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 

















A SOLID 


‘Steer FENCE! 





1S Cts. per Foot, material 8 feet wide. 


Adapted for Rest ences, Church Comet 

Ap necthn Benen Gates hakon @ dow Guards, 
e 

Trellises, ete, write for our list: mailed free. 


THE NEWEST THING — THE BEST. 

Central Expanded MetalCo. | 4%. W. Rxpanded Metal Ce. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 

St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 


SOLID COMFOR 


Ina + tub. Use 
SEA BATHING iisi'ezusean 
P’k'gs to suit 


EDWIN G. LEWIs, 210 Front St.. N. ¥. 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Fat Kalatals 








from encroaching upon it and checking 





AYER’S 





For Beatty of 


STAVE POLISH 


ish, Labor, Clean 
ess, Durability and Ubespures. Unequalied. 
ORSE <:hOS., Proprictors, (anton, Mas 








CHERRY 
PECTORAL. 





THE VOICE, when hoarse and husky 
from overstrain or irritation of the vocal 
organs, is improved and strengthened by the 
use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Clergy- 
‘men, Singers, Actors, and Public Speakers 
find great relief in the use of this prep- 
aration. A specific for throat affections. It 
relieves Croup and Whooping Cough, and is 
indispensable in every household. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


«Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maes. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(THE GREAT ENCLISH REMEDY.) 


Cure 


OUS and 
Nervous 
25cts. a Box. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Crosse & Blackwell’s 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM PNGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 








THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


If you have > Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Hay Fever, Asthma 
or Incipient Consumption, 
the Pillow-Inhaler will 
cure you. You sleep on it 
as on any other piliow; it 

- = envelopes your head witha 
curative vapor which you breathe all night. Oid- 
fashioned inbaling tubes, used for a few minutesa 
day, once in a while cured. With the Pillow-Inhaler 
you inhale for say eight hours. while you sleep and 
rest. There are no pipes or tubes. The pillow con- 


ceals reservoirs and healing liquids which you do not 
need to bo! bout. Uniess you hold your breath 





ther a 
you are taking the medicine, and, no matter whether 
you havefaith or not, are being surely cured. The 
price of it is within the reach of everybody. 

PROF. ARTHUR F WINSLOW, A.B.. of the English 
and Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says: “I 
believe the PTLLOW-INHALER is in every way what 
it professes to be as a cure for Catarrh, have tried 
it with entire success in my own cise.’ 
If vou are a sufferer, send fora pamphlet that 
will tell you ail about +t, and let you see what peopte say 
of it who have been cured, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestaut Street. Philadelphia. Penu. 









EST. @ Woven Wire Fencing 
“ WIRE Wire Rope Selvage 
N CROAT SATS 
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all sizes and ret TO: $2 BER, RO usor 


= this eres of good: KIGHT PAID. Informati ~ ty - 
THE MULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., 
Wonk Mark-* ond Ontario Sta. Chicago, DL 





TRIAL, An EN 
\\i ,OOOEngravings. FarthStratifica- 
Li tion, pe ermination of Miner- 
a als and Quality of rae 

r\ KA) Gives Light, finds Gold. 
= Mailed for 25 cts, 





= ell Wo 
= AURORA. Tes 


PAINT. YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send tor a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 

There is no Paint manufactured equal to tt. It 
smooth, Pr S durable, and economical. Any shade, 

N.B.—As there are imitations now on the market 
see that the abeve TRADE-MARK is on each De gackage 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


One Month....... 2 One Year....... $3 U0 

hree Months 75 Two Years...... 5 00 
Four Months..... 1 00 Three Years 70 
Six Months...... 150 Four Years....... 8 30 
Nine Months.. 2 ve Years....... 10 00 


2 Fiv 
Single Copies 10 cents. 
IN —— OF FIVE OR MORE, £2.00 FAcu. 


ived from Subscrip- 


‘ost ‘ate: 
Subscriptions will be stopped at the ond of the time for 
which payment is made. 

sambie Copies Free uper Applicatien. 

G Make all remittances payable to the orderof TaE 
IND £P¢NOENT 

t# Rem'ttances should be made by Post-('ffice 
Money Order, Bank Check peat, Express, Express 
Money Orders or Registered Le’ 

mM. al Notes being "payable So Gente ure no sufer 

send than Bank Bil! 

OSC BSCRIB ERS are. “request ted to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of nu bers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., St. Dunstans House, 
Fetter Lane. are our agents in London to receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Bex 3787, New York Cizr. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1889. 


THe INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking forit. Any one wish- 
ing to subscrive for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with “H&E IND &PéNDe*PT can save a 
very han“some percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 


recelv: 








a. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines tothe inch, 300 lines to the column.) 
Pnare Aduertiormantc. HE Page& Business Notices 
4 times (one month).. one month)... .85¢. 
13 (three morths).fac. three months) .2UC. 

_ * (six " roe" 2 26 “ (six Vite. 
2 “ (twelve “ AC. 52 * (twelve “ 65C. 


KYADING NOTICES......... ONE pecsem PER AGAjJE 
LIN®, EACH TIM 


FINANCIAL NOTICES. ae DOLLARS PER AGATE 





eet 


R TfIGIous NOTICBS...... ..-.. FirTy Cents A LINE 
M«RRI4GE8 4ND DEATHR not oaqesting four lines, 


i. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
‘address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York, 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT. each File or Sinder holding 
twentv-six num bers—halfa year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our ottice 





and thereby get the GENU Ps er Pa 
Pacterice gt 750. mac 4 ‘Washington St 
Ne ork cs SP Cieve oland, Chicago, 


on the receipt of seventy-five cents each. or 
| send (postpaid) to apy P.O. in the Unite 
States onthe receipt of one dollar each 








Walter’s Patent Standard Mct allic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Patent eee Anne Metallic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofing. 


log 








—- SHINGLE 


anized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are well 
known for roofing purposes all over the world. These met- 
ais put into the shape of our st'=gies or roofing are ecsier 
applied, more durable and ornamental, 
s ‘* where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 
ordinary way. 
plates. the material being the same. 


tance in the United States and Canada, 


SHEET METAL t .stcmos me 
materials we use. Tin 


plates, Steel-plates, Gal- 


and cheaper 


Our prices are governed by the size of the 


There is no excuse for 
ng cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 


when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 
price. 


References furnished in every city and town of impor 
Illustrated cata - 
ue free. 


The National Sheet Metal Rooting Co., 510 E. 20th, St., N. Y. City. 
Sole Manufacturers of the above SHINGLES and ROOFING, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


nis powder pever varies A marvel of parity streaet 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
oary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY. 106 Wali=t.. N. Y. 


Ivory Soap Floats. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


satire, Dodd's 27% Ase" Boston 








A PRETTY FOO’. 
WITH A PERFECT FITTING sHOE 
CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED 


HOUGH & FORD'S} 


CeLesrateo Rocunesrer, N.Y. 


BEST ‘wave™ 
SHOES 


‘THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 

Clocks for Public Bulldings and Private Residences. 

STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 

383 Washingten Street, Boston, 


Maiden ne, New . 
170 State Street, © icage, tas 








WARRANTED 


MAKE WITH EUREKA SILK,” 


EURFKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 

A full assortment of above, as weil as the celebrated 
Fureka Kuitting Silk, Filoseneand Wash 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pare Dye and 
tast colere. For sale by all leading dealers. 


JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and Ventilation on the most Improved 
Principles. 163 Kast 35th St., N.¥. Branch 
Office, €422 Madison Ave., between 58th and 60th 
“treets Personal attention in all cases. 














Cortright Metal Roofing Company’s 
Metal Tiles and Sils#tes for all kinds of Buildings. 
Rest Roofing in the Wortd. Philade'!phia. Pa. 


HOUGH & FORD, 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





HIGHEST AWARD 


AT 


Brussels Exposition, 1888. 


Our “ TRUE APOLLO RING” 
Is the thinnest ground Razor made, and n 
$2 00 but little seroppine, Tey a at costs 
2 . own and tse the best Raszvr it is 
=e. possible to Make, 
an vi i 


n order for this oité 
at $2.00. 







wioTHs. 
% & Xin. 


We carry_a great variety of Razors, but have sclected 
this one as the most desirable we or any one can offer. 

This isa RovaL Razor, believe us. 

Sent by mail, Postage paid, 


ALLING & LODGE, MADISON, IND. 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 













| THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CU, 
| PP, | Darning 
| Robinson be 
| Dye. | Retail stores 
Guaranteed | or . x 
| motto , j be 2 “. 
d | New York. 
crock. | 107 Mente St., 
The wearin, cago. 
ower 49 West St.. 
quality un-| ei Fos nen. , 
| uc 
surpassed. | Ave Gove. 
¥ and, ani 
Send for | Race St..Cin- 
price-list. cinnati. O. 











wee coy ee for 
plera nfant 
otel Summer Complaints, 
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children or adults. His nota 
medicine but willbe retained 
& sustain life when everything 
else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts, up. 
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THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS C0,, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 

Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 

JAPANESE DAY FIREWORKS AND BALLOONS, 


The greatest noy- 
elty of the day. 

Exhibiting lite size 
and Mammoth fig- 


ures representing 


DRAGONS, 
ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 
FISH, 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, 
STREAMERS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 
ETC., ETC. 


Just the thing tor 
Exhibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 
Race 


cultural, 


Tracks, Agri- 
State and 
County Fairs, and tor 
Public 


Display. 


and Private 
They will 


prove to be a great 


attraction, and in- 
crease the gate re- 
ceipts. 


Our Illustrated 


FURNITURE CATALOGUE | 


of 103 pages, with 149 illustrations, the most complete 
and artistic work of its kind ever issued, will be 
mailed free on application to any address outside of 
Chicago. 


SPIECEL & CO. 


The Cheapest Furniture House in America, 














Fairy Land Ulu- 
minating Cups — all 
the latest colors for 
Lawns, Boats, etc, 
ete. 
Just the thing tor 
seaside and summer 
‘ resorts, 

Turn your homes 
into a Fairy Land. 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, 
WHISTLING 
BOMBS 
Etc., Etc., 


As Pyrotechnists 
to the Centennial ot 
Washington’s Inau 
guration, we Exhib- 
ited the finest dis- 
plays ever seen in 
this 
1789. 


Send tor a Cata- 
loene. 


country since 
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249 and 251 State, St., Chicago, Lll,,U.S8.A4. 
——_—— 





Tus lupsrswossr Paess, 41 TO 43 Gown Sruuest usan”* Potton StRert, 











EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY: 


These two qualities Combingg 


in our stoek of Fine Clothing 
Men and Boys. & 


LAWN TENNIS, 
YACHTING, 
BATHING SUITs 


In Great Variety, 


DEVLIN & Co, 


BROADWAY,CORNER CHAMBERS 87 
“ 


Sew York, 


STEWART BUILDING, 
W. & B. DOUG 


MID DLETOW; 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John 8 
Tin Lake St Chicagett 












etc. 

“Highest modal” 
then the 
1301; Vienna, At 

; Vienna, 
one Centennial 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horiséaial, 


Sta 








8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Mlustrated Pamphlet Pree. Aéity 


AMES LEFFEL & C0. 


or 110 Libarty &¢..1 


MITCHELL VANCE 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANT 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS LAMPS, EB 


Salesreoms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th St, 
NEW VORK CITY. 














FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Counc 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Vem 
ver, San Francisco, Los An 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILE 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


the Genera] Passenge Agent, ae st ll. 
J. M. WHITMAN a bor ‘ Gen. Pass. AO 


aS 


Better than Horses! 


for walking, there 
=< no comparison! The 
vic BIC id 
VCLE 
PRICY EL EN ergs 
are the best on eartb. 
Catalog free. 


» Overman Wheel Co 
iS > as. 
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